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How to keep everything you 
wear smart and new in color 
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a HEN I portray The American Girl either on my drawing- 
board or in one of my books, I insist that the picture be 
authentic. For example, before I drew the sketches for this 


page I sauntered through New York’s smartest Fifth Avenue | < Vet \ | 


shops in order to give you an accurate forecast of the new i aia 


Spring colors that you can so easily duplicate with Tintex. As 
an artist I am naturally appreciative of color—and I am always 
amazed at the great range of brilliant and fashionable colors 
that Tintex offers you for everything you wear. It issmall won- 
der to me that Tintex is used by more women than any other 
tints and dyes in the world.” 


aon 


\* Paris decrees. 


below! They are showing 
you how simple it is to use 
Tintex. Just do as they are 
doing— “tint as you rinse.”’ 


Fntex 
a \y 


| have drawn the girl at 


ead ESS 


the left just to remind ay 
you to use Tintex on } 
home - decorations; cur- i 
tains,drapes,slip-covers, = 
household linens, etc. x 

= 
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How many Tintex colors are there to 
choose from? There are 35—and each, 
| assure you, is up-to-the-minute in 
Fashion. Where can you get Tintex? 
Well, I've noticed you can get Tintex 
just about every place. 


for its smartness. 
that women who are both smart and 
thrifty depend on Tintex to give their 
| % dresses and frocks the very colors 


See the two young ladies — 


\ 

A.M. All your in- 
timate wearables 
should be in bright 
pastel shades. 
Launderings will 
fade them, of course. 
But never mind. 
Tintex will restore 
their gay color. 


P. M. Afternoon and evening attire 
| depends so much on correct color 


And I've observed 


WHAT A FOOL SHE 1S! 


ie HAS never dawned upon this 
girl that lipstick draws atten- 
tion to her dull, dingy-looking 
teeth — or she would take better 
care of her teeth and gums. 

Are your teeth dull—or bright? 
Are your gums firm —or flabby? 

If your gums bleed easily — if 
you have “pink tooth brush’’— 
the soundness of your gums, the 


| ae 


i 


eee / 


brightness of your teeth, and the 
attractiveness of your smile may 
be in danger. 

“Pink tooth brush’’ may lead 
to gum troubles as serious as gingi- 
vitis, Vincent's disease, or even 
pyorrhea. It is a threat to the 
good-looks of your teeth — and 
sometimes to the teeth themselves. 

Try the Ipana method of keeping 
your teeth sparkling, and your 
gums firm and healthy. 
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A Goed Tooth Paste, Like a Good Dentist, Is Never a Luxury 


Soft modern foods rob your gums 
of the stimulation they need. To 
give them this necessary stimula- 
tion, massage a little extra Ipana 
into your gums each time youclean 
your teeth. 


Almost immediately your teeth 
will brighten. Soon, you'll see an 
improvement in your gums. Con- 
tinue with Ipana and massage, and 
you needn’t be bothered about 
“*pink tooth brush.” 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. Y-43 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a three-cent stamp to cover 
partly the cost of packing and mailing. 
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“Dont let love grow hum-drum 


warns HELEN TWELVETREE! 


**When a man begins to take you 


for granted, look out! Capture for 


yourself glamorous complexion love- 


liness the way the Screen Stars do. 


Menarealways stirred by lovely skin!” 


Cea 


She knows her husband really loves her 
still, yet she is taken for granted, neg- 
lected. Love has grown hum-drum, stale. 


“TYNON’T let love grow hum- 
drum!’ This is the warning 
Helen Twelvetrees sends to the 
many perplexed women who write 
this charming screen star for advice. 
“When a man begins to take you 
for granted,”’ she says, “‘look out!’’ 
And then she tells Hollywood’s 
secret of winning—and holding— 
adoration. “Capture for yourself 
glamorous complexion loveliness 
the way the screen stars do. Men 
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She learns the Hollywood secret—that a 
velvet-smooth skin has a charm men can’t 
resist. She begins to use the Hollywood 
way to this complexion loveliness. 


are always stirred by lovely skin!’’ 


Of the 694 important Hollywood 
actresses, actually 686 use Lux 
Toilet Soap to keep their complex- 
ions always lovely. It is the official 
soap in all the great film studios. 


Begin today to use fragrant, 
white Lux Toilet Soap regularly, 
just as Helen Twelvetrees does! 


Let the Beauty Soap of the Stars make ) Nag Glamorous 


1933 


ee 


Again she knows the thrill of honeymoon days! 
Eager eyes search the new, seductive beauty 
of her face. Now life is glamorous, gay! 


Doesn't she look swell? No one can tell us 
now, after seeing this picture, that she's 
going to retire because of ill-health. Not 
only looking better, says Marie, but feeling 
better. Which news sends three rousing 
cheers around the entire world. 


- you’ve heard so many ru- 


ELLO, Hollywood! 

Hello,everybody! I’m 

down at Caliente this 

shining week-end 
playing the horses, and play- 
ing the wrong ones. Wish I 
were back in Hollywood 
playing pinocle—or even 
possum. 

Carmel Myers is the luck- 
iest person down here. She’s 
sick in bed. Joe Schenck is 
kind of sick, too. He’s los- 
ing—so I’m _ told —three 
thousand a week putting on 
the show. But Joe’s lucky, 
too, if he only knew it. He’d 
be losing more than that if 
he were back in the old town 
making pictures. 


HE best break I’ve had 
down here was being in 
at the bar, so to speak, on 
that famous raw egg and 
bare back party about which 


mors—none of them correct. 
I didn’t see the egg, but I 
did see the back. 

In other words, I am in a posi- 
tion to give you the bare facts. 
and I intend to do so, let the eggs 
fall where they may. 

It was eventide in the old bar at 
Agua Caliente. You remember that 
bar, where the glasses clicked and 
crashed so romantically in Bill 
Powell’s and Kay Francis’ “One 
Way Passage.” Well, there were 
more than glasses crashing in that 
bar this springtime evening. There 
were blondes. 


Particularly there was _ one 
blonde—“‘the girl nobody knew”— 
who insisted on crashing our 
party right after dinner and stay- 
ing crashed until midnight. On 
the stroke of twelve, she suddenly 
began to scream, and kept right 
on screaming until it was discov- 
ered that someone had slipped a 
raw egg down her beautiful bare 
back, and then spanked her right 
on the egg. 


The gentlemanly manager, roused 


We want a name! New Movie Magazine offers $100 
for the best pen name to be used by the anonymous 


author of this department. Write your suggestions. 


ANOTHER SCOOP! 


Always the first to offer some- 
thing new, NEW MOVIE MAGA- 
ZINE announces an entirely new 
kind of movie gossip, a complete 
departure from the usual stere- 
otyped sort. We have arranged with 
an internationally-known writer, a 
resident of Hollywood, socially and 
personally an intimate friend of the 
stars and producers, to write for us 
each month this department, “Hol- 
lywood Day by Day.” He will keep 
a diary of each day’s events, of all 
that he sees and hears—the really 
intimate, inside chatter of Holly- 
wood. We promise that you will 
find this department not only fresh 
and new, but also amusingly and 
exceptionally well written. 


by the clamor, offered The Un- 
known Blonde a hundred dollar bill 
and told her to get herself a new 
dress. She refused. She didn’t 
want a new dress. She didn’t want 
a hundred dollars. She wanted to 
know who laid that egg! 

At this point, a lowering Mexi- 
can gentleman appeared in the 
doorway. The Unknown shouted 
loudly that it was her husband. It 
wasn’t. It was a policeman. But 
her tears straightway changed to 
smiles—and as she exited on the 
arm of her new boy friend, both 
Leila Hyams and Buster Collier 
heard her say to him: 


“T like those movie people; 
they're good——” 

Leila couldn’t catch the last 
word. But Buster said he caught 


it. It was—you guessed it—eggs!” 


{pe Egg Woman wasn’t the only 
blonde in Caliente Lane that 
evening, not by a blonde sight. And 
she wasn’t the prettiest. You ought 
(Please turn to page 8) 
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One doesn't need to ask 
Ruth Roland if she is happy 
because one look at her these 
days tells the story. Not only 
Ruth but Husband Ben Bard 
seems to be making good in 
more than one way. And Ruth 
is prettier than ever. 

“Have you heard Ben on 
the Domino Club program 
over the radio?"' Ruth asks 
enthusiastically. ‘He is master 
of ceremonies and says every- 
thing in rhyme, introductions 
and everything. He writes 
beautiful poetry, too," she will 
tell you. 

Now there's a wife for you. 
She even likes her husband's 
poetry. 

One day each week Ruth 
devotes to charity and can be 
found at the Assistance 
League tea room. If you re- 
member her in her serial thrill- 
ers you will have some idea of 
how she handles a tray. Re- 
cently she secured the motion 
picture rights to a serial which 
ran in a national magazine, so 
don't be surprised if you see 
her on the screen soon. 


Good luck, Ruth! 


Photo by Daniel Sheehan 
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to have seen Jean Harlow in that 
simple but, oh, so elegant black eve- 
ning gown. She was by all odds 
the most stunning woman in all 
Agua. 

In fact, it was Jean’s week-end, 
sartorially speaking, for all the 
races the next day, when most of 
the girls were wearing their very 
best togs, and looking as if they 
were attending an afternoon tea, 
Jean wore a pair of white flannel 
slacks, a gray sweater, a sports 
hat, and no make-up at all. When 
someone joshed her about looking 
so well without the war-paint, she 
answered characteristically : 

“T can’t help it. I’m healthy.” 

There was a nice story floating 
around the casino about Jean’s sec- 
retaries—the old one and the new 
one. When Jean sent Betty Brown, 
that little beauty who was first her 
girlhood friend and later her sec- 
retary, away to college, the meanies 
whispered that Jean didn’t care for 
so much competition in her home 
work. But the platinum red-head 
fooled ’em again. Her new sec- 
retary’s even prettier than Betty. 


Goodbye, Jean! Goodbye, 
Caliente! 


ACK in Hollywood today to 
greet Harold Lloyd and Mildred 
and the children. They all look like 
the million dollars they must have 
left behind them with the starving 
hotel keepers of Europe. Just think 
of cruising around in these parlous 
days to places like St. Moritz and 
Cannes with a family of five and 
auxiliary troops consisting of a 
secretary, a press agent, a nurse, 


* Something NEW in Movie gossip * 


a governess, a brother and a moth- 
er-in-law! 


Harold says he’s fed up putting 
Europe on its economic feet. It’s 
“Buy American” for him from 
now on—even if he has to become 
a Technocrat. 


kK VERYBODY - who didn’t go to 

Agua over the week-end went 
to the pre-view of Kate Smith’s 
new picture. For Kate, I’m here to 
tell the world, is one little girl 
that has made a great big dent in 
Hollywood. Socially, I mean. And 
although the moon girl has gone 
back over the mountain, the hole 
she’s left in our affections won’t 
soon be filled. Not by one person! 

For one thing, Kate’s weight 
wasn’t the social handicap that it 
would have been a few months ago. 
For ever since Joan Crawford let 
herself out ten pounds, most of the 
starving ones have been going in 
for contours in a big way—a con- 
tour being, as you know, what Kate 
Smith has fore and aft. 


ee been noticing particularly 
what’s been happening to one lit- 
tle girl of my acquaintance, who 
shall be nameless. 

The first picture she did, her 
legs were so thin they had to stop 
production and begin all over again 
with another girl. Today, her legs 


(Below) Charles Laughton, that splendid 
English character actor, vacationing at 
Palm Springs. If you remember him in 
“Island of Lost Souls,’ you'll say to your- 
self, "What a difference!’ Mr. Laughton 
will be back from his trip to London soon. 


Henrietta Crosman, beloved star of the 

speaking stage of a generation ago, now 

under contract to Fox films. She's of the 

same school as Marie Dressler and Alison 

Skipworth. You'll probably hear much of 
her during the next few months. 


are almost as Smithsonian as 
Kate’s! And as for the rest of 
her—well, at the studio preview 
of a picture in which she recently 
appeared (let us say for the sake 
of the story that it was “Her 
Crowning Glory”) a company ex- 
ecutive was heard to remark that 
the production ought to be called 
“Her Bosom Friend.” 

But to get back to Kate, the only 
thing that kept her from being one 
hundred per cent popular along the 
Boulevard was not her shape but 
her radio contract. The crowds 
were disappointed everywhere she 
went—in restaurants, you know, 
and public places—because she 
couldn’t do her stuff. The cigar 
people she works for on the air 

(Please turn to page 10) 
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1933 WILL BE FAMED FOR ONE PICTURE! 


producing organization. Peeviswedi in Hollywood 


_as this magazine goes to press it is acclaimed 
as greater than ‘ ‘Hell Divers.” Watch for it! 


METRO- GOLDWYN- MAYER PICTURE 
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Carl Laemmle, Jr., the youngest producer 

in pictures, and one of the most successful, 

and Eleanor Holm, the swimming champ, at 

the polo games. Junior, one of the most 

likable young men in Hollywood, seems to 

be more attentive to Eleanor than he ever 
has been to any fair star. 


wouldn't let her. And you can’t 
blame them. They pay her to sing, 
and they pay her not to sing; and 
they pay her plenty. 


But it was tough on Kate. I 
went on a night club tour with 
her one evening just before she 
left Hollywood, and if she hadn’t 
already learned to say “No” when 
she was a good little girl down 
South, she certainly would have 
learned that night. 


Tx LACHMAN, big, shaggy 
Director Harry lLachman’s 
Chinese wife, was in the party— 
and when they couldn’t get Kate to 
sing, they tried Tai. 

This Chinese princess, by the 
way, is the most beautiful woman 
in Hollywood. I should have said, 
to be safe, that she is the most 
beautiful Chinese woman, but I’m 
in the mood to let the first state- 
ment stand. Anyhow, she has the 
largest and shiningest eyes and the 
whitest and smoothest skin, and a 
voice—oh, baby, what a voice! 

The Princess has a great reputa- 
tion in Europe as a singer, and 
could have won another one in 
Hollywood that night, but she 
wouldn’t. Instead, she pulled a Vir- 
ginia Bruce. 


“T’ve forgotten that part of my 
life,” she sighed into her fan. “I’m 
just Mrs. Harry Lachman now.” 


Someone reminded her that Vir- 
ginia Bruce’s statement that she 
was “just Mrs. Jack Gilbert now” 
was followed almost immediately 
by a blessed event. Even then, Tai 
wouldn’t sing! 


T “The New Yorker,” well after 
midnight, we found another 
sweet singer of Hollywood, Bebe 
Daniels, with husband Ben and a 
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The Diary of a man who works and plays with the stars * 


gay crowd which included—vwell, 
whom do you think?—-her mother 
and her grandmother. The latter, 
a tiny little woman with Spanish 
blood in her small veins, was the 
life of the party. Billie Dove, Car- 
mel Myers, Carole Lombard and 
other beautiful women were sitting 
around Bebe’s table that night— 
but the men of the party couldn’t 
keep their eyes off Grandma! 
Bebe wouldn’t sing either, but 
she didn’t go so far as to say she 
was “just Mrs. Ben Lyon now.” 
Instead she diverted the crowd’s at- 
tention to curly haired young Dick 


This is Phyllis Barry, caught by the candid 
camera while buying a newspaper. Did you 
see her in “Cynara''? Well, anyway, she 
made such an impression in the Ronald 
Colman picture that M-G-M immediately 
grabbed her. Her next picture is the Buster 
Keaton-Jimmy Durante opus. Incidentally, 
one of the latest Hollywood raves. 


Powell, who was stepping out, as 
per usual, with “the good little girl 
of Hollywood,” Mary Brian. Dick 
had to admit that he wasn’t both- 
ered at the moment by family 
troubles or contractual ones, so he 
sang a love song or two in that 
modest, ingratiating way which is 
fast making him Hollywood’s favor- 
ite singing boy. 


While Dick was thus occupied, 
I stole a dance with Mary, who 
told me she was sick of reading 
how sweet she was, and wanted 
the world to know that she was 
beginning to learn the facts of 
life. I don’t know who’s telling 
them to her, unless it is Glenda 
Farrell, her new girl friend, who 
must have done a lot of reading 
in her time to be able to play 
the girls she does on the screen. 


But anyhow, Mary doesn’t care 
who knows that she’s a changed 
woman. She has even made a per- 
sonal appearance with George Raft! 


| SHOULD think Miriam Hopkins 
would be a little sore at herself 
these days, for walking out on 
Clark Gable that time, especially 
since Carole Lombard, who walked 
in, is staging a big come-back on 
the strength of her performance in 
the Paramount-Gable opus. 

Not that Carole was ever down 
and out professionally; but physi- 
cally she’s had about everything 
happen to her that a nice girl could 
have. Even now, she’s not so well. 
The other day I walked into her 
dressing-room unannounced — of 
course, I knocked first, believe it 
or not, I am always the little gen- 
tleman!—and found her lying on 
the couch, chewing gum like mad 
and clutching a hot water bottle 
to her stomach. Five minutes later, 
she was on the set looking beauti- 
fuller and beautifuller. 

Between shots, Carole told me of 
a good line Billie Dove got off not 
long ago in a picture where it was 
her unhappy fate to be tipped out 
of a canoe into about four feet of 
water. As Billie trudged toward 
the shore in her bedraggled condi- 
tion, the sound camera caught these 
words which were not in the script: 


“Well you can’t say I’m not a- 
good girl. I walked home from 
a canoe ride.” 


T’S a rare thing for a motion- 
picture star to walk anywhere, 
even home from a canoe ride. I 
had the surprise of my life the 
other morning when I ran into Mr. 
George Arliss, accompanied by Mrs. 
Arliss, climbing over the hills to 
Burbank on his way to work. I 
hadn't seen a movie star getting 
about the country on his own feet 
(Please turn.to page 12) 
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... WITH GLORIA STUART« 
DONALD COOK: EMMA DUNN 
FRANK McHUGH : RUSSELL GLEASON 


Private Jones was a lovable 
fool and he couldn’t escape the draft. He 
snarled at patriotism, hated his officers and the 
men around him. He despised the army and 
refused to bow to discipline. He was cocky 


and quick-tempered. He wanted to fight every- 


body but the enemy. But there came-a day 
when he was forced to the firing-line and in 
that swirling sea of fire, “PRIVATE JONES” 
— but see the picture in which LEE TRACY 
makes the hit of his career. 


@ 
Presented By 


CARL LAEMMLE 


Story by Richard Schayer. 
Directed by Produced by 
RUSSELL MACK CARL LAEMMLE, Jr. 
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since George Cohan visited us so 
tempestuously. And I admit I was 
worried. 

Hollywood wouldn’t accept the 
other George as an actor, because 
he arrived at the studio every morn- 
ing on foot. I am afraid, if the 
Brothers Warner hear about how 
their Georgie is cutting up, they 
may decide he isn’t such a great 
actor, either. Hollywood has its 
standards, you know—and plenty 
of Rolls Royeed supervisors to see 
that they are lived up to! 


But English actors have their 
standards, too. I was reminded 
once again of that fact the other 
night when Clive Brook told me he 
was still smoking British-made 
cigarettes, and still paying two dol- 
lars a hundred customs duty for 
the privilege. No one will ever 
accuse Clive of being the fellow 
who thought up that “Buy Ameri- 
can” slogan. In fact, the only thing 
Clive owns that isn’t strictly Brit- 
ish-made is his Great Dane. 

Dogs, by the way, are coming 
back in Hollywood. There was a 
time not so long ago when adopted 
babies had the race pretty much 
to themselves, but the doggies have 
been gaining steadily until now 


Grant Withers, former husband of Loretta 

Young, and Lilian Bond, 1932 Wampus baby 

star, snapped together at the six-day bicycle 
races in Hollywood. 
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Spicy tidbits, fresh and new, from the stars themselves * * 


At M. C. Levee's Hollywood party for 
Elsa Maxwell. Left to right: Groucho 
Marx, Edgar Allen Woolf, Elsa Maxwell, 
(wearing Groucho Marx’ false moustache), 
Jesse L. Lasky, Jimmy Durante, Mr. Levee, 


Maurice Chevalier, Frank Borzage, Leslie 
Howard and Jean Malin. 


they have the babies by the seats 
of their didies—and it looks as if 
Nature was taking its course. 

Don’t think I have anything 
against babies. I really do prefer 
them to dogs—especially when they 
come in the regular way along with 
Old Dr. Stork. I haven’t seen any- 
thing so sweet in weeks as little 
Rose McArthur, Helen Hayes’ 
three-year-old daughter, with her 
tiny red parasol and handkerchief 
to match. 

But this adopted baby thing was 
getting a bit ridiculous. Freddy 
March had the right idea in his 
speech at the Academy dinner, when 
he said he was surprised, in view 
of the fact that all the Beerys and 
the Marches had accomplished dur- 
ing 1932 was to adopt a baby, that 
he and Wallie should be given 
prizes for the best performances of 
the year! 

Puppies are much more dignified 
things for actors to adopt than 
babies, anyway, and almost as ab- 
sorbing. Mrs. Warren William told 
me the other day that Warren 
spends so much time in the back 
yard improving the housing condi- 
tions of his prize Scotties that she 
has become a “kennel widow.” 


“He might as well play golf,” 
she said, “for all I see of him.” 


IT had a nice talk about dogs at 
Edgar Allen Wolff’s party. I think 
it was with Ginger Rogers’ mother, 
but it might have been with Ginger 
herself. Mervyn LeRoy seems to 
be the only person on the West 
Coast who can tell them apart! 
Anyhow, the Rogers lady and I go 
in for Sealyhams, and we glory in 
our shame. 


BK PGAR'S party, by the way, was 

for Sidney Blackmer, who used 
to be Miss Leonore Ulrich’s little 
boy Sidney, but has now come back 
to re-crash the celluloid on his own. 
And speaking of the Rodgers fam- 
ily, the first person Edgar intro- 
duced to his guest of honor hap- 
pened to be Richard Rodgers, the 
composer; then Mrs. Rodgers; then 
Mr. Rodgers’ brother, Dr. Rodgers. 
Next in line came Ginger Rogers, 
and next to her stood her mother, 
Mrs. Rogers. By this time Sidney 
was convinced that the whole thing 
was a gag; and he was sure of it 
when Phillip Holmes stepped out 
of the crowd and said: 


“How do you do? 
Rogers.” 


V’m Buddy 


It’s a wonder Buddy wasn’t there, 
for he’s getting around the old 
town once more with all his old 
agility. He doesn’t boast of any 
adopted babies or adopted puppies, 
but he does admit that there is a 
sweet little newcomer in his home; 
to wit, a most remarkable contract 
with Mary Pickford. This paper 
calls for twenty-seven weeks of pic- 
ture work with Mary or with any- 
one else she may designate, and 
twenty-five weeks to croon or play 
the oboe whenever he will. 

Pretty soft, I call it, for a young 
man who can’t make up his mind 
whether he’s in the talkies or the 
singies. Especially when there isn’t 
a leading man in all Hollywood, 
even the biggest of them, who 
wouldn’t drop everything else for 
the honor of playing opposite Our 
Mary. I ran into Leslie Howard 
the other night at Grace Tibbett’s, 
and he was still declaiming about 
his good luck in being picked by 
Mary for her come-back production. 


“I never enjoyed working in 
a picture so much,” said Leslie, 
“and incidentally I never met a 
more intelligent woman.” 

(Please turn to page 14) 
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Palmolive now at 
lowest prices in history 


Nothing is changed but the price. The same amount of olive 
oil goes into every cake... the same generous-size cake 
... the same true cosmetic effect that has made Palmolive 
the voluntary choice of more than 20,000 beauty experts 


ITH beauty at stake— you must choose soap bargains carefully. 
Beware—lest you pay too dearly for so-called bargain soaps ————_ 
which dry, irritate, age the skin. You—and millions—who know | | 
Palmolive quality—Palmolive reputation—Palmclive results—will rec- 
ognize in these new-day prices a genuine, worthwhile beauty bargain. 


To be sure there are cheaper soaps — but what are they made from? 
Do you dare use them on your skin? You know what Palmolive is 
made from. Below we show you the generous quantity of olive oil we | 
put into every cake. We show you the reason why Palmolive is not just f 
another soap—but a genuine, provable beauty treatment. 


A real complexion soap bargain 


THIS 
EXACT 
AMOUNT 


Actual photo- 
graph of the 
amount of 
j olive oil that 
goes into 
each cake of 
Palmolive. 


Palmolive is not an all-purpose household soap. Palmolive makes 
no claims for laundry purposes. The Palmolive formula embody- 
ing time-tested cosmetic oils is too valuable for that. Palmolive 
is a skin soap — a complexion soap — 
made to preserve youth — to foster and 
promote true natural skin beauty. It 
is the only leading soap that reveals its 
ingredients. 


Now—supply your household with 
Palmolive generously! Use this fine 
beauty aid for face—for shampoo—for 
bath—for the whole family. At these, 
low prices you need never let any soap‘ 
but Palmolive touch your skin. 
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This is Mr. and Mrs. George Barnes. On 
their honeymoon, too. She is Joan Blondell 
to you. George, one of Hollywood's ace 
cameramen, has set Hollywood hearts a- 
flutter for years. But for Joan he fell. 


Everybody’s pulling for Mary to 
come back big—or perhaps “pray- 
ing” is a more accurate descrip- 
tion of the Hollywood state of 
mind. 


ipa town wouldn’t mind seeing 
Chaplin on the old lot, either. 
It’s getting a little peevish because 
its most distinguished citizen seems 
content to sit dreamily in his mauve 
Rolls Royce outside the Beverly 
Hills Hotel, while Paulette God- 
dard, of the once-blond locks, pre- 
serves her loveliness with the help 
of the hotel beauty shop. 

She’s worth waiting for, Paul- 
ette. I saw her the other day in 
the drug store adjoining the beauty 
shop with a bath towel around her 
head and a rubber sheet around 
her shoulders—she explained that 
she was having an oil shampoo!— 
and even then she looked beautiful. 
But there is such a thing as 
noblesse oblige, which in Hollywood 
means: 
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* Something NEW in Movie gossip * 


“Please Mr. Chaplin, you ought 
to make another picture!” 


FROM Beverly Hills, I motored 

over to Pasadena to meet my 
old friend, Sam Harris, one of the 
few Broadway managers with 
enough money left to get to Holly- 
wood. Sam says he’s out here to 
discuss a new stage revue with the 
Marx Brothers. 

Sam was the first big time man- 
ager, you know, to see how funny 
the insane ones were—and are. He 
murmured something, too, about 
Palm Springs. 

But the real reason he’s on the 
coast, if you ask me, is to sell “Of 
Thee I Sing” to the highest movie 
bidder. 

I told Sam he ought to have a 
look at Frank Fay’s “Tattle Tales” 
while he was here. A lot of old 
Broadway stuff, of course, but a 
modicum of new stuff, too—and 
Frank Fay. What a trouper he is! 
And what a man! I don’t wonder 
Barbara likes him. As a matter 
of record, Frank got his biggest 
laugh when—after various depreca- 
tory remarks about certain femi- 
nine garments he was called upon 
to wear—he said: 


“Miss Stanwyck won't speak 
to me since she’s seen me in 
these.” 


The woman who sat behind me 
got off a good line, too, as she 
pointed across the aisle to where 
Lew Cody was sitting with a red- 
haired, but quiet—believe it or 
not—girl in a gray coat. 


“Just think,” she sighed, “it 
was fifteen years ago that I knew 
him—and look at him. He’s ex- 
actly the same. And look at me!” 


DIDN’T. After all, I have my 
reticences! But before we get 
too far from the footlights, let me 
record that Brian Aherne. Ireland’s 
and Katharine Cornell’s gift to the 


American women, was on “The 
Chief” along with Sam. He was 
strangely calm about playing oppo- 
site Marlene, although it is a well- 
known fact that she would have no 
other for her leading man. 

Brian said he was going to make 
only two pictures, one with Die- 
trich, and the other—well, I gath- 
ered it would be with himself. He 
may be right at that. He has 
longer legs than Gary Cooper— 
and that’s sumpin’. 


HERE were also expectant 

groups at the station to meet 
Ann Dvorak and Peggy Joyce, but 
neither girl got in that night. 
They’re here now, though—Ann 
with only one husband and Peggy 
momentarily without any. 

Dined late in the evening at the 
Vine Street Brown Derby with this 
new Metro dazzler, Franchot Tone. 
Franchot is his real name. It was 


his mother’s maiden one. And he 
wouldn’t hear of the _ studio’s 
changing it for a more  pro- 


nounceable monicker. As a matter 
of fact, “Franchot” isn’t such a 
mouthful—just a “French” and an 
“o” with the ‘‘t.” 

And what does it matter, any- 
how? If he goes as big with the 
rest of the girls as he does with 
the stenographers on the M-G-M 
lot—not to mention the Theater 
Guild in New York—it won’t be 
long before the whole world is call- 
ing him “Tony.” 

Al Jolson and his wife, Ruby 
Keeler, and Daryl Zanuck, who 
picks winners for First National, 
were in the next booth busily writ- 
ing—at least, Daryl was—on the 
back of a menu card. After a 

(Please turn to page 16) 
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Charlie MacArthur, husband of Helen 

Hayes, and author, among other things, of 

“Rasputin and the Empress, doing a bit 

of by-play on the M-G-M lot for the benefit 

of the New Movie Magazine's cameraman. 

Charlie is showing Jimmy Durante how it 
could be done, if necessary. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank W. Gibson and their 
daughter, Wynne. The actress’ parents are 
having their first view of a motion picture 

They have moved to Hollywood to 
live with their famous daughter. 
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to ss avorite recipe 
ENGLISH MEAT PIE 


No tea party dish . . . this English Meat Pie. 
You want a husky appetite to do it justice. It’s 
compounded from all sorts of ingredients which 
are popular with the men folks .. . sirloin steak, 


lamb kidneys, peppery spices and pastry.- 


This is Clive Brook’s idea of a good masculine 
dish. But Ann Harding thinks she can put in a 
little competition with her Barbequed Meat. And 
the Gleasons have a pet Hash recipe they'll back 


By CLIVE BROOK 


he 


opomioth 


the 


any day against very best of them. 


Don't stop here, though . . . there are 46 movie 


stars clamoring to enlighten you about the recipes 
they like best. And you'll like them, too! 


You'll find them all in the book, “Favorite 
Recipes of the Movie Stars,” on sale in the 
Woolworth stores or you can get a copy by send- 


ing ten cents, plus three cents postage, to: 


TOWER BOOKS °¢ Incorporated. 


55 FIFTH AVENUE 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Real facts about the stars, written by one who is their intimate friend 


(Above) Many friends of James Gleason's 
have had their monograms made of gold, 
silver or platinum, or enamel and placed 
on Jimmy's plain platinum cigarette case. 
Can you distinguish Paul Whiteman's face 
and the "Harry'’ that stands for Harry 
Richman? Eddie Cantor, Gloria Swanson 
and others have initialed the case. 


while, Ruby leaned over and signed 
her name. 


“Tt’s her next contract,” Al 
broadcast to us over the top of 
the booth. 


And it was. I’ve heard of such 
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things being offered on a silver 
platter but never before on the 
back of a menu card! 


RESTAURATEUR Winfield 
Sheehan has done much better 
with his new murals at the Cafe de 
Paris (which, if you have forgot- 
ten, is Fox for studio commissary), 
but he had a narrow escape from 
offending his most valued star. 
Restaurateur Sheehan, who is also 
General Manager Sheehan, had just 
returned to his office from a final 
inspection of the new frescoes, and 
was still chuckling over the artist’s 
wit in adorning the most prominent 
road in his landscape with the 
sign “TO RENO”, when he picked 
up his evening paper and read that 
Janet Gaynor had at last decided to 
divorce husband Lydell Peck. 

Winnie rushed back to the cafe 
as fast as his smooth round legs 
would carry him and found Mr. 
Artist about to fold up his pail and 
brush and eall it a day. But it is 
never too late to mend—so, when 
Janet arrived the next day for 
luncheon, all traces of the offending 
sign had disappeared and the road 
to Reno might well have passed for 
a thoroughfare in Arcady! 


SCE ESD by on the way home to 
get my fan mail. There was a 
letter from an old friend in New 
York, an insurance man who used 
to sell me policies when I could af- 
ford to buy any. (The other let- 
ter was from the Internal Revenue 
Department, so I just didn’t bother 
to open that one.) The insurance 
man’s letter wasn’t especially inter- 


(Below) As you would have seen them at 
a recent Hollywood opening—from left to 
right: Clark Gable and Mrs. Gable, Helen 
Hayes and her husband, that literary wild 
man, Charles MacArthur, who co-authored 
"Front Page,'' "The Great Magoo," "'Twen- 
tieth Century,'' and other stage plays. 


Unaware that the candid camera has 
trained its eagle eye on her, Muriel Evans, 


this little star-to-be, makes a charming 
picture as she lunches at M-G-M. 


esting, either—just the usual fore- 
bodings about my impending de- 
mise—until I got to the last para- 
graph, which read as follows: 


“Glad to hear you are doing so 
well in Hollywood (sic). I have 
a niece out there working in the 
movies. You may run across her. 
She has only appeared in one pic- 
ture, but her notices seem to have 
been quite good. Her name is 
Katharine Hepburn.” 


I rubbed my eyes. Then I 
grabbed a telegraph blank. 


“Quite good,” I wired. “Hell, 


uncle, they were perfect.” 


next month — 
Goodbye, 


And so— until 
goodbye, Hollywood! 
everybody! 
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You against the Rest of Womankind 


your Beauty -- your Charm -- your Skin! 


Ofcourse, you can mask your thoughts, your 


feelings. But you cannot mask your skin. It 
is there for all tosee.. . to flatter or criticize, 
to admire or deplore. In the Beauty Contest 
of life, in keen rivalry with other women, 
it’s the girl with flawless skin who wins. 


THE SOAP OF BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 


Your complexion at its radiant best is a 
glorious weapon that can help you conquer. 
And Camay, the Soap of Beautiful Women, 
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is your skin’s best friend. Camay is mild, 
pure, safe. Made of delicate oils for delicate 
skins. And what a rich, copious lather it 
gives, even in hard water! 


THE PRICE IS DOWN 


Camay, in its gay new dress, is the out- 
standing beauty value of the hour that wo- 
men are flocking to buy. Never has a soap 
so fine sold at a price so low! Get a dozen 
cakes today! 


THE SOAP OF 


BEAUTIFUL 


Alone, your looks may not seem so 
important to you. But when you must 
hold your own, in competition with 
other women, you realize that life is 
a Beauty Contest. Someone’s eyes are 
forever searching your face, compar 
ing you with other women, judging 


the beauty of your skin. 


© To have a skin of clear, natural love- 
liness, apply a lather of Camay and 
warm water to your face twice a day. 
Rinse thoroughly with cold water. 


e Pure, creamy-white Camay is the 
safe beauty soap for the feminine skin. 
Yowll find Camay’s rich, luxuriant 
lather delightful in your bath, as well! 


Copr. 1933, Procter & Gamble Co. 


CAMAY 


WOMEN 
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Where youth finds love 
amid the strangest of 
settings . 


Where, before the eyes 
of the curious, is enacted 
a primitive romance so 
thrilling, so tender so 
strange...that by the very 
power and uniqueness of 
its story and the produc- 
tion genius of Jesse L. 
Lasky, ZOO in BUDAPEST 
definitely becomes one 
of the leaders in the Fox 
Cavalcade of Hits. 


JESSE L. LASKY 
The genius who made movies 
the great American entertain- 
ment, crowns his career with the 
year’s most thrilling picture. 


with 


LORETTA YOUNG 
GENE RAYMOND 


O. P. HEGGIE 
Directed by Rowland V. Lee 
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NEW MOVIE 


Magazine’s 


ERY 


OF 


VAs 


CAMEO 


Gloria Stuart, the never-worry girl. "Life's too 
short to bother about things," is her philosophy. 
Yet with a record of eight pictures in one year 
to her credit. And a new one—"The Kiss Before 
the Mirror"—almost ready for your consump- 


tion, with Paul Lukas, Frank Morgan and Nancy 


Carroll. Have you noticed that all of the critics 
have picked Gloria to be a first-rank star this 
year? Don't you agree? 


Exclusive New Movie photo by Freulich 
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LITERARY ¢ 


Exclusive photo-for New Movie Magazine by Hurrell 


Robert Montgomery, the ever-popular, with the ever ready wit 

and the ever ready laugh, studying the ‘script between scenes in 

“Hell Below," in which he is co-featured with Walter Huston, oy 
Durante and the beautiful Madge Evans. 
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Vilma Banky, famous Viennese star of the golden silent days, is 

coming back to us again in "The Rebel,’ made by Universal in 

Berlin. When Vilma married Rod LaRocque several years ago, 
E she retired. This is a wish for a royal welcome. 
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RETURNING 
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PARADOX 


Sylvia Sidney, the high-brow low-brow, 
collects expensive first editions, but likes 
to shop in the bargain basements; hates 
to pose for pictures, yet knows she's a 
splendid subject; reads a lot and laughs 
a great lot. Her next picture, following 
the highly successful "Madame Butter- 
fly," is "Pick-up," with George Raft. 


Exclusive New Movie Mayazine photos by Otto Dyar 
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VEC 5 t@ 


-Diana Wynyard is probably the biggest hit of the 
new movie season. Following her successes in 
"Cavalcade" and “Rasputin,” this lovely English 
girl has completed "What Women Give," and is 
now featured with John Barrymore in “Reunion in 
Vienna," the most sought-after réle in Hollywood. 
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Peclusive photograph for New Movie Magazine by Clarence Sinclair Butt 
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BOX-OFFICE 
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Warner Baxter's next picture, in which he will be starred, is “Trick 
for Trick," following his successes in "42nd Street’ and "Danger- 
ously Yours.’ One of the greatest box-office magnets in pictures, 
he is also one of the hardest-working, most conscientious of actors. 
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Eaclusive photograph for New Movie Magazine by D’Gaggeri 


Scores of fans who write to us keep complaining, "Why don't they 

give Myrna Loy better parts?" In "The Man on the Nile,” starring 

Ramon Novarro, and featuring Reginald Denny and Louise Closser 
Hale, Myrna has an excellent réle at last. 
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ALLURING 
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“| AM THE 


Unhappiest 


‘te, oP 


Mauritz Stiller and Greta— 

a photograph taken just be- 

fore they left Sweden to 
enter American films. 
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Real facts, collected from the most reliable 
sources, tell the new and amazing story of the 


girl who has everything—and yet lives in 


continual fear of poverty and death 


By JACK CAMPBELL 


EDITOR’s NOTE: Mr. Campbell, the author of this article, is a Paris 
newspaper correspondent. NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE assigned to him 
the work of writing an article on Greta Garbo abroad. We told him 
we wanted nothing but facts. To get these facts Mr. Campbell found 
he would have to go to Stockholm when Garbo was there. He remained 
three months, talked to her family, friends and former associates. 


FTER spending nearly four months in Sweden, returning to 
Paris and visiting other haunts of Greta Garbo, I am in a 
position to report: 


That Garbo was never married to Mauritz Stiller, the 


GARBO TRUTHS 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Because so much has 
been written about Garbo that isn’t true, NEW 
MOVIE MAGAZINE, in line with its usual 


policy, went after the real facts. We went - 


to innumerable friends of Garbo’s, both pro- 
fessional and personal, in New York, in Hol- 
lywood, in Paris, in Berlin and in Stockholm. 
Herewith and elsewhere on these pages you 
will find their statements. 

“Why doesn’t Garbo give interviews? Be- 
cause she knows that whether she says anything 
or not, she’ll be quoted anyway. And when 
she did give interviews, when she first came 
here, they were so garbled she’s been fright- 
ened of interviewers ever since. 

“Since late in 1927 Garbo has never given 
an interview or written a story. Yet hundreds 
have been printed. Garbo doesn’t understand 
that sort of thing—doesn’t want to have any- 
thing to do with it. 

“She suffers terribly from anemia and, 
consequently, insomnia. She hasn’t the strength, 
after work, for social Hollywood. 

“Now is she a bore? She’s brilliant. But 
she has never learned to make small-talk.” 


Swedish director who first 
took her to America, and for 
whom she has confessed the 
most ardent passion of her 
life. 

That Garbo’s latest trip to 
her: homeland and to the 
Continent cannot be cata- 
logued as a happy one; that, 
as a matter of fact, Garbo is 
not likely to use again the 
phrase she often repeated, 
“T tank I go home.” Be- 
cause She is now really a girl 
without a country. 

That Garbo, if one can be- 
lieve her old-time friends and 
stage and screen associates, 
is greatly changed; that she 
continually complained that 
she “is the unhappiest girl in 
the world” and that she is in 
constant fear of poverty and 
death. 

That. countless reports that 
she had lost the mass of her 
fortune in the Kreuger- 
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GARBO TRUTHS 


“J don’t understand alf this talk about Greta’s big feet,” one 
friend of Garbo’s told us. “She wears size six and a half, which 
any shoe salesman will tell you is average. 
there’s no reason to expect her to have a tiny foot. 

“Greta goes out wherever she pleases. She’s not the hide-out 
girl people would have you believe. When she’s in New York, or 
Paris, she goes to the theater almost every evening. And she does 


her shopping at the big stores. 


“The drama is her weakness. She prefers it heavy, in keeping 
with her nature. She does not like musical comedy. Problem plays 
are her favorites. Her favorite actress is 

“Greta is the calmest person I’ve ever known. She has a footh- 
ing effect on everyone around her. She’s the most relaxed human 
Bane Pve ever known. Her emotions are always under absolute 

. She was born that way—and that’s what gives her that 
‘ow smile and that gradual change of 


Greta and her mother, photographed during Greta's recent visit. 


IN THE WORLD” 


-Says GRETA GARBO 


Swedish Match Company collapse 
are not true; that—and, again, 
according to her friends—most of 
her money is invested in Swedish 
and American government bonds. 


OW when I state all of these 
facts, and the facts to come, 
please regard me as simply a re- 
porter repeating, almost parrot- 
like, for the sake of bald truth, the 
things I heard. I cannot, in this 
capacity, take sides, and if some 
of these reports hurt the feelings 
of Garbo fans, remember that I am 
only the medium through which 
they come, and that I, personally, 
have not inspired any of them. 
For instance, Garbo’s old-time 
friends, many of whom complain 
that of late she has paid little at- 
tention to them, give many and 
varied reasons for her self-pity 
and for her odd actions. No one 
seems to understand why she is so 
unhappy.. For instance, Gosta 
Ekman told me he believed Garbo 
had a “suffering complex” brought 
on by the long fight in Hollywood 
to preserve a personality carefully 
built up for her, but one not really 
hers. Neither could anyone under- 
stand why she went to bed at four 
or five o’clock in the afternoon, had 
dinner in bed, complained she 
couldn’t sleep and got up at five or 
six in the dark Swedish mornings 
to take long walks. 


expression on the screen.” 


Greta is a big girl; 


Photo by Wide World 


(At right) This picture was sup- 
posedly taken, while Garbo 
was abroad recently, on a se- 
cluded Mediterranean island. 
Some experts declare that it 
was really taken in Sweden. 


Photo by Wide World 


(At left) Another publicity 
picture of Greta, made 
shortly after her arrival in 
Hollywood for the first time. 
Here she is shown shaving 
off Lew Cody's beard... . 
This picture is especialy in- 
teresting in view of the 
changes that have come 
over the star. 


Wachmeister, some sixty miles from Stockholm. Some 


Yet, perhaps, all this could ibe explained away with said she passed much time at the country place of 
one word—anzmia. Victor Seastrom. Anyway, she is credited with hav- 
When Garbo first went to Sweden on this last trip ing played a lot of tennis and done a lot of swimming, 
she retired to the castle of the Count and Countess and all that sort of thing, even to reports of revelers 
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Photo by Wide World 


GARBO TRUTHS 


“No matter what Greta does, she does it so calmly that 
she is a relief after being with the average nervous person. 
. . - I spent three hours with her in her hotel room 
recently. We talked about plays and books and her plans, 
but the conversation was interspersed with long, restful 
silences. And all of the time she was busy doing things. 


“She sorted her clothes and packed and repacked them. 
She arranged flowers and tried on new hats. Constantly 
moving about, but so calmly that I wasn’t aware of it. 

“Has she changed? Only in appearance. She’s still 
the same calm, collected, quiet, clear-thinking person. 

“Don’t believe what you hear—she’s not temperamental. 
She won’t work long hours because her health won’t per- 
mit it. But did you ever hear of her refusing to work 
with anyone, or leave a production flat, or make a scene 
on the set?” 


Greta Garbo and the Countess Wachmeis- He said this without rancor. I want you 


S ter photographed at the Komedi Teater in 
Stockholm during Garbo's recent visit. 
Garbo's friendship for the Count and 


to understand that these people were not 
complaining. It was simply that they 
couldn’t understand the new Garbo. 

“She was always a timid girl,” broke in 


Countess started the gossip that she was his wife, Karin Molander, one of Sweden’s 
seeking to break into Swedish society. great dramatic actresses. “Terribly shy. 


returning from the Saltsjobaden summer resort that 
they had spied her at the wheel of a speedboat. 

But Sweden is unlike America. There it was a 
case of everyone doing everything possible to make 
her happy, to grant her the seclusion she desired. 
But, alas, it was not long before rumors began to 
percolate into Stockholm that 
the Garbo was dissatisfied with 
the country. And the next 
thing we knew she was back 
‘in town. 

Yet she wasn’t happy. Her 
friends, charging that the last 
three years had robbed her of 
her once-charming personality, 
called her sadness a _ pose. 
Others claimed she was one of 
the world’s really tortured 
souls. 


pe a cocktail party I gave for 
a number of Swedish ac- 
tors and directors I had known 
in Hollywood the talk naturally 
turned to Garbo. 

Lars Hansen, who played op- 
posite her in “The Flesh and 
the Devil,’ and who has since 
returned to the Swedish stage, 
remarked that he hadn’t seen 
her. Yet they were once close 
friends. 

“She doesn’t seem to care 
for her old friends any more,” 
he said. “I haven’t seen her 
in three and a half years. ... 
She’s changed. She has big 
ideas now.” 


Can you imagine the Garbo of 

today being photographed thus? 

This was a publicity picture of 

her made at the ses shortly 

after Mauritz Stiller brought her 
to America. 
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Even in the old days in Hollywood, she used 

to go right home from the studio and go to 
bed. She’d never see anybody.... You must admire 
her for the way she has fought herself upward, all 
alone, since Stiller died.” 

Young Knut Martin, the actor, who went to the 
Royal Dramatic Academy with Garbo, made his 
comments: 

“We were pals then. Greta 
was a grand person. We could 
ae go anywhere with her and 

FG have a good time. When-she 

ch cee came over three years ago she 

is = : came up to my house to see my 
- a wife and me at least twice a 
xt week. 
4 : “She went to the theater 
SO a with us the other night. But 
what a changed person! She’s 
grown distant and haughty. 
She places herself above every- 
one else. It was amusing to 
see the newspapers the next 
day, which told of such and 
such a Prince and Princess 
being present, and such and 
such a Count and Countess, 
and that Greta Garbo was also 
in the house. She wasn’t ac- 
customed to second mention. 
She has given up all of her old 
friends.” 

Remember that these views 
come from scattered sources. 
Remember that Garbo is ill— 
that she can’t afford to give 
away the least particle of her 
strength. Perhaps she would 
love to keep up these old 
friendships. Perhaps, too, 
many of these old friends are 
over-sensitive; if this girl 
were other than the world- 
famous Garbo they would 
think nothing—simply consider 
her busy, tired, or any number 
of things, and forgive. Re- 
member, too, that Garbo is a 
very wealthy girl, and that she 

(Please turn to page 83) 
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Wandering 


JIM TULLY at his best—because he’s 
writing about his pal, Pat O’Brien 


waukee, and given the handle of William 
O’Brien. 
He is an only child, and the whole apple 
orchard of his parents’ eyes. 

His father, the owner of a furniture store, is a 
graying man, with a proud twinkle in his eyes, for 
his wandering son has returned with a whole herd of 
fatted calves. 

As a consequence, the elder O’Brien finds the world 
sunlit and even its waters of trouble dappled with 
silver and gold. : 

The mother of William O’Brien, whom we will now 
call Patrick, after the saint who made war on snakes 
in Ireland, is a woman at whom to marvel. Her face 
is as strong and well-shaped as the rocks of Killarney. 

Full of tenderness, compassion and pity, it is 
touched now and then with the expression of a child’s 


H: was born in the Irish colony of German Mil- 


ee. 
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that doesn’t know 
whether to laugh or 
cry, as becomes the 
mother of an actor 
who touched the 
shores of hunger. 
Though he kept all 
his privations from 
her, she was a 
woman of rare intui- 
tion, and she knew 
that no actor ate 
regularly during the 
first ten years of his 
apprenticeship, and 
that only by the kindness of God would he get out of 
the Valley of Lent after that. 

Pat O’Brien, being an honest boy, of all things 
wanted to become a lawyer. His father, 
who would lay no stone in the way of his 
son’s chosen career, sent him at once to 
the Jesuit University, Marquette. 

He soon became a leader in amateur 
theatricals in the university, and gradually 
forgot his hankering for the law. Given a 
place on the football team, he was con- 
sidered likely to be chosen for the All- 
American. But, alas, he reckoned not with 
Knute Rockne and the Notre Dame team. 

When he left the hospital Patrick de- 
cided that he wanted to be neither a mem- 
ber of a law firm or the All-American team. 


William O'Brien, once Pat- 
rick, and now known to the 
; world as Pat. 


E made his decision. The long road 

stretched ahead, uncertain as a poli- 
tician’s word of honor. Even though it 
ended with a stock company in a circus 
tent, he must leave college and follow it. 

But how would he break the news to his 
mother and father? At first as full of 
evasions as an income tax.report, he did the 
one brave thing—went home and told them. 

They received the news in silence. Fi- 
nally the mother said quietly, looking at the 
father, “Perhaps our son knows best.” 

She could not see through the years 
ahead, when her son would be acclaimed by 
New York critics as one of the leading 
actors in America. She could only see that 
which she had been given to see—a son of 
hers imitating the woes and joys of the 
creations of other men. 

The O’Briens had always been substan- 
tial people. No actors—glory be!—had 
ever been in the family. But the mind of 
Mrs. O’Brien went back to the boy’s child- 
hood. There was ever the skeleton in the 
closet. And this (Please turn to page 104) 


Jim Tully, the author, and Pat O'Brien, photo- 
graphed during the filming of Tully's latest 
book, “Laughter in Hell," in the screen ver- 

sion of which Pat was featured. 
Photographed exclusively for New Movie Magazine 
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Gay ELSIE JANIS reveals 


My charming tenant, 


One of those intimate, I-knew-him- 


when articles that only our Elsie 


knows how to write 


OST of the producers are after him. 
Most of the feminine stars think he would 
be ideal as the male love interest in their next 
pictures. 

New York is calling him for a stage production. 

London wants him to come home again. 

The critics proclaim him as the most brilliant of 
the new screen raves. 

Women are fascinated by that certain different 
something he has; even the men who are prone to 
snarl at the sighs of the girl friend, wife or sister 
who is suffering from “Gableitis,” admit that, “This 
guy Howard is a darned smooth actor!” 

“And, I, if you don’t mind, or even if you do, I 
am his landlady! 

When Mother and I moved to California we had a 
rush of real estate to the head and bought two houses, 
one “swell’’? one and one small one, for no good reason 
except that, not unlike a bride, we usually had two 
of everything. 

Needless to say, it is the swell one which Leslie 
Howard and family are honoring. He has four good 
reasons for having a large house, namely: Mrs. Leslie 
Howard, two small Howards and visitors. 

I have only one reason for wanting a small house. 
He is tall, blond, young, and has been married to me 
for just one year and ten days to date. So far we 
don’t crave many visitors. 

This time next year we will probably. want to live 
in Grand Central Station. 

Marriage, however, is not my theme, though it 
might well be with Leslie Howard as my chief char- 
acter, for he is one of the most married men I know. 
Married, consistently, successfully, and I would say, 
happily. He has been running in double harness with 
the same team mate for over fifteen years. 

If he has had any time out for browsings in strange 
pastures he must have found them far from the high- 
way of public criticism. Of course, with that dis- 
arming, shy, ultra-modest and utterly intangible qual- 
ity which stamps him as “an unusual,” if you found 
him lying in a bed of asphodel and he said he was 
trying to find a dandelion, you would not only believe 
him, but would start in trying to help him find one. 


RS. HOWARD (Ruth, from now on) speaks of 

the stage and screen’s foremost actor as if he 
were a little boy, a very clever little boy of whom she 
is justifiably proud, but one who, she unconsciously 
warns you, will, if asked to tell the story of “Snow 
White,” be very apt to narrate “Black Beauty.” 

Ruth is a gladsome, glowing person with one of 
those lovely English complexions that make the much- 
advertised schoolgirl hide her favorite soap. 

She carries on an unending campaign against 
weight. When you see her in action it is puzzling 
that pounds can ever catch up with her, but when 
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Women are fascinated by the certain different some- 
thing he has; even the men admit that, "This guy 
Howard is a darned smooth actor." 
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herself as a gay landlady 


Mr. Leslie Howard 


aay si _— 
jase Z 
fig is Ss 


Bzclusively Eericcrap hed De New Movie Magazine 
by Tower Studios 


they do she battles gaily, dieting, 
tap dancing, etc. When she has 
them licked a bit she laughs them 
back on again, for she has a colossal 
sense of humor and- much as I like 
Leslie, I’ll bet she has needed it 
many times during the fifteen 
years. 

The goose hangs high now for 
the Leslie Howards (as they are always referred to), 
but there were times not so very long ago when 
Leslie thought that the noose was made for his own 
neck and was all for sticking his nice wavy blond 
head into it. 

Many film fans to whom the legitimate theater is 
as unknown as the real meaning of Technocracy are 
saying today, “Who is that fellow Leslie Howard? 
Where did he come from?” 

I saw him before he came, quietly, unobstrusively, 
but with unfailing precision knocking off one out- 
standing performance after another. As if in con- 
trived contrast to many barriers which blocked his 
way to the coveted electric lights over the legitimate 
theater, the ball of picture fame started rolling after 
one or two rather dubious pushes. 

Leslie did not think he would be good in films and 
up to date he is still being difficult to convince. 

“T could have done a better job!”’ he says (gazing 
at some unseen object of interest on the toe of his 
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Leslie Howard is an ideal husband 
and father. Here he is in his New 
York apartment with his daughter. 


Mrs. Howard . . . bubbling and 
joyous. 


Photograph by Wide World 


shoe) when one starts waving superlatives over his 
performance in “The Animal Kingdom” or “Smilin’ 
Through.” 

Perhaps he is skeptical of praise on account of past 
experience. No one ever made so many personal hits 
in so many short-lived plays. Five years in and out, 
from rehearsals to the play, back to more rehearsals 
for another play. All the time critics and audiences 
saying that young Howard gave a splendid, amusing, 
touching (choose your own adjective) portrayal of 
this and that réle, and should be given a play worthy 
of—and so on, through months of mediocrity, the 
potential star’s purgatory. 


jak this was doubly hard to take because Leslie 
had not said to himself or Ruth, who was already 
listening, “I’ll go out to America and make a fortune!” 
On the contrary he was quite comfortable in London. 
Having sort of drifted into the theater, he was 
doing nicely. He and Ruth (Please turn to page 86) 
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Billed as the biggest animal picture 
ever made, and the one with the great- 
est amount of personal danger packed 
into it, now comes "The Big Cage." 
Clyde Beatty, the famous young animal 
trainer, is featured, with some forty lions 
and tigers and a black leopard, the 
most dangerous of all wild animals. The 
supporting cast includes Anita Page and 
Andy Devine. Universal, the producer, 
is ballyhooing "The Big Cage" as the 
most ambitious—and the most thrilling 
—animal picture éver screened. 


Continuing the most human story of a movie star ever told— 


LARK and I were con- 
stantly conscious that 
the job of getting him 
into a successful place 

in Hollywood was a big one, 
especially as he had not 
started as young as most of 
them. We both felt that every 
move must count. That is why 
we had always New York and 
the stage in mind—that was 
to be a short-cut to Hollywood. 

Of course, these first days 
of ours in Hollywood were be- 
fore sound came into the pic- 
tures, making speech of 
primary importance—but the 
skill and manner of the 
Broadway actor were at a 
premium then as now, and to 


get on Broadway meant that his work must be very 


IN THIS INSTALLMENT: 


Clark’s struggles as an extra. 
Building up his health. 
Their. first automobile. 


Tricks of the checkbook. 


Clark’s first pal. 

Doubts as to his own ability. 
The wife’s first hard jolt. 
Clark’s first real break. 


good. So we worked constantly on the acting and much. 


speech, and had long discussions about actors and 
their history, and their work. 
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By the first MRS. CLARK GABLE—Josephine Dillon 


Clark had a deep admiration 
for Lewis Stone, and for Wal- 
lace and Noah Beery, and for 
Milton Sills, all men who had 
come from the stage. But the 
ground work of knowledge of 
camera must be laid now 
while we were getting ready 
for the next step up. © 


(pai was lots to-do. It 
wasn’t merely a matter of 
getting enough money to- 
gether to exist on with us, as 
it is with so many people here 
in Hollywood who are “wait- 
ing for a break.” We were 
not “waiting” for anything— 
we were “working,” knowing 
well that unless you can de- 


liver good work, no amount of “breaks” will mean 


Clark was registered. at the Central Casting office 
now, and got a day’s work here and there—and then 
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through a friend who was a friend of a secretary, 
he was introduced to B. P. Schulberg, who was at 
F. B. O. studio, and was hustled into a part—a real 
part with Alice Joyce—and he was awful. 

He looked well, and his uniform was immaculate 
and carefully fitted—he was an aviator, I think— 
but he was stiff and unaccustomed to the camera, and 
they were disappointed in him. 

But Schulberg wanted him. He was looking for a 
juvenile to promote at the time, and he wanted to 
change Clark’s name and do a lot of things that we 
thought would make him into a personality instead 
of an actor, and it fell through. Some other chap 
was groomed instead, but I don’t think anyone re- 
members his name. 

But out of that contract Clark got quite a bit of 
work with a series of comedies that were being made 
with Alberta Vaughn as star. And sometimes he 
did extra work with Kit Guard’s comedies, and then 
Central sent him to Universal and he worked a good 
many days with George Lewis in “The Collegians.’”’ 


IX those days extra work could be got by calling the 
studios as well as through Central Casting. And 
when he was not working, Clark would sit at the tele- 
phone many a day from four in the afternoon until 
the offices closed at seven, calling up one office after 
another at regular intervals—always with a laugh, 
“Here’s Gable again—anything doing yet?” 

And the chap at the other end would laugh and 
say “No”’—but not get annoyed. And, sometimes— 
finally—would say, ““Yes—come out in the morning.” 

Clark had been beating (Please turn to page 88) 
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Photo by Wide World 


Clark Gable and the present 
Mrs. Gable at a recent Holly- 
wood premiere. 


Clark in one of Universal's "Collegian" pictures, during 
the struggling days when he was an extra. 
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Photograph from Miss Harvey's Album 


"| had to learn to walk a tight 
rope for my last picture in Ber- 
lin. It took me four weeks, but 
1 can still do it—and | prac- 
tice it often when I'm alone 
just for the fun of it." 


Lilian Harvey AND- 


i lg cel 
Photographed exclusively for New Movie Magazine by Wide World 


HEN Lilian Harvey, recently imported from 
Europe by Fox Films, was still in Germany, 
she met Clara Bow and her husband, then 
touring the country. 

“T hear you’re going to Hollywood,’ said big- 
hearted Clara. “Let me give you some advice. Act 
naturally. Don’t put on the dog and don’t try to ritz 
people. Be yourself in everything you do and you'll 
get along swell in my country. Look at me; when I 
began being myself again I staged a comeback. 

“Another thing,” advised Clara, looking very wise, 
“don’t ride across the country from New York to 
California wearing a lot of jewelry. I see you have 
some gorgeous diamonds. Don’t throw them in 
people’s faces; it’s a temptation. And don’t forget 
what I said: don’t ritz people and think you’re being 
glamorous.” 

Tucking that bit of advice into her bonnet, Lilian 
Harvey set sail from Germany, leaving behind her the 
record of being the Greta Garbo of Europe and the 
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Eighteen trunks of new clothes 


HESTER ROBISON falls completely in love with her-- 


and her wardrobe 


"Let me give you some advice," 

Clara Bow told Lilian. "Act naturally. 

Don't put on the dog and don't try to 
ritz people." 


highest paid star on the Continent, and arrived in 
New York. She was as anxious to see her old friend, 
Marlene Dietrich, who had been a star with her in 
Berlin, as she was to start her American career. 

Back in Berlin she and Dietrich used to have grand 
times together and, because they were entirely dif- 
ferent types, there was no opportunity for jealousy to 
creep in. Now she was in New York and looking 
forward to her American début; and Dietrich was 
already established. 

“T have so many messages, so many little gifts, to 
give Marlene when I see her,” Lilian said when I met 
her. “I wonder,” she added apprehensively, “if she 
ever gets homesick.” Then she shook her head im- 
patiently as if to scold herself: “How could anyone 
get lonesome or want to leave a place where beautiful 
Joan Crawford lives, or stunning Constance Bennett? 
I have never seen them in person. The only famous 
American movie star I have met to really know is 
your Clara Bow.” She (Please turn to page 114) 
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Last-minute photographs 
that tell you what the 


stars are gossiping about 
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* 


OLLYWOUD 


The lovely Gwili Andre, posing for 

New Movie Magazine, in a bower 

of lovely flowers, symbolic of the 
spirit of Easter. 


MARLENE WINS! HOLLYWOOD HAS AT LAST SUCCUMBED TO THE TROUSERS CRAZE 


Mae Clarke, at Palm Springs, 
sporting her idea of feminized 
masculine attire. (Right.} 


Katharine Hepburn would be dif- 
ferent! She wears plain, every- 
day, husky overalls! 


Photo by Wide World 


Sari Maritza (above) snapped 
in -her everyday slacks. 


(Right) Lilian Harvey, the little 
English girl who made good in 
Berlin, arrives in New York in 
full masculine regalia. Her 
first Fox picture will be “His 
Majesty's Car." 


Photos by Wide Worid 


Two new pictures of Marlene 
Dietrich. The one above shows 
her at a recent Hollywood 
premiere (Yes, she wore trous- 
ers, too!), and the one at right 
an informal photograph made 
especially for New Movie. 
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NOW, ALL TOGETHER! 


Photo by Wide World 
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Wallace Beery and Gloria, his young adopted daughter, doing 
a little private harmonizing. Wally's love for the baby is 
the talk of Hollywood. She has just about turned the 
family routine of the Beerys topsy-turvy—and they love it! 
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When RONALD meets RONALD 
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HOLLYWOOD 


Dietrich boiled with unconcealed indignation. Perhaps she didn't want to wear skirts for fear that people 
would think her just a little effeminate. 


ISTORIANS, with an eye 

cocked toward Hollywood 

—i.e. cock-eyed historians 

—will always remember 
1933 as the year of the inter- 
national breach over Marlene 
Dietrich’s breeches. 

After all is said and done, it was Paramount’s pants 
policy that brought about the split heard round the 
world. 

Pundits who write the text books for the school 
children of the future will do well to quote from an 
editorial which appeared recently in the Hollywood 
Reporter, film trade paper, which declared— 

“Inasmuch as Miss Dietrich continues to break 
social customs here in the matter of her dress, 
appearing at parties in a tuxedo suit, on the 

Boulevard in- full mannish attire, it’s our guess 

that Paramount and the entire industry will not be 

losers if she returns to Germany and stays there.” 
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Goofy gossip by one of America’s foremost humorists 


Drawing by the author himself 


Even Svengali Von Sternberg is said to have 
frowned upon Marlene’s manly clothes—and_ top 


hat. 
Certainly Paramount’s public relations experts 


_went into hysterics. They declared the public would 


lift an unapproving eyebrow and shrug Fraulein 
Dietrich into oblivion if she didn’t hurry home and 
put on skirts. 

Dietrich boiled with indignation. Perhaps she 
didn’t want to wear skirts for fear people would 
think she was just a little effeminate. 

At any rate, she kept her pants on. She appeared 
at the studio attired in coat (Please turn to page 102) 
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JOIN The People’s 


The Motion Picture Academy of Holly- 
wood awarded first honors for 1931-32 
to "Grand Hotel’ as the all-around 
feature picture (a scene from which is 
shown above) and to Fredric March 
(left) for the best performance of an 
actor in "Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 
Who will win the 1933 award of The 
People's Academy? 
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Twelve gold medals will be awarded by The New 
Movie Magazine for the greatest contributions 
to American movie entertainment for 1933 de- 
termined for the first time by the votes of the 


people as follows: 


1—Best all-around feature picture 
2—Best performance (actress) 
3—Best performance (actor) 
4—Best musical picture 
5—Best human interest picture 
6—Best mystery picture 
7—Best romance 
8—Best comedy 
9—Best short reel picture 
10— Best news reel picture 
1i—Best direction 


12—Best story 


ET the people be the judges! 

If you, as a fan, could pick the pictures, 
stars, directors, and stories which you would 
rank as the best for 1933 what would be your 

choice? 

But the fans have never had a chance to do this 
before in a comprehensive way that would cover all 
types of motion picture entertainment. 

That is the reason for The People’s Academy of 
Motion Pictures of THE NEw MOVIE MAGAZINE. 

In the past, various efforts have been made to de- 
termine the best pictures and stars of the year. These 
have been excellent, notably the work of The Motion 
Picture Academy of Hollywood, whose announcements 
of awards have been eagerly awaited each year. But 
in most cases the results have been determined either 
by expert judges within the film industry or by pro- 
fessional critics. 

And these efforts have not gone far enough to give 
an adequate conception of the kind of pictures which 
the people like the best and which they want most 
to see. It is not enough to select the outstanding all- 
around production of the year. Obviously only a very 
few pictures out of the hundreds offered to the public 
could compete for such a rating. And scores of ex- 
cellent, meritorious pictures, which you and your 


_triends and neighbors have liked, are left without 


any chance at all to qualify in a national poll. 
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Vs WL BSOULIHE 


Helen Hayes won first honors as the out- 

standing actress of 1931-32 for her work in 

"The Sin of Madelon Claudet." How will the 
People's Academy rank her for 1933? 


Of course, it is important to determine the biggest 
picture of the year and to give it all honor, but why 
not give every good picture a chance to register in its 
particular field? For example, what is the best musi- 
cal picture, the best comedy, the best thriller, the 
best human interest picture, the best romance, the best 
short reel picture, the best news reel scene? 

In other words, what are the high spots in your 
movie entertainment which you remember most 
vividly? What gives you as a fan the biggest thrill? 
What tugs at most of your heart strings? What is the 
kind of picture you would like to see again and that 
you would put at the top of your special list? 

The People’s Academy of THE NEW Movir MAcG- 
AZINE wants to hear from the fans. It wants to make 
a national poll of the favorite pictures of the year, the 
pictures which the people like the most, the pictures 
which give them the greatest measure of enjoyment. 

That is the real test—and only the fans can answer 
it. 

This is the first national opportunity which the 
people have been given to express their own opinion 
in a definite, comprehensive way. And it should be 
invaluable not only to the public but to the motion 
picture industry—for the people are the most im- 
portant critics, the final critics. It is they who de- 
termine whether a picture is a success or a failure, 
whether it registers in a big way or fails to click. 

It is not Hollywood but America that gives the final 
acid test. 

Join the People’s Academy and use your voice to 
obtain more of the kind of pictures you want to see. 

You will find on this page a list of the twelve ques- 
tions to vote upon. Remember them whenever you go 
to your favorite theater. Check them off from time 
to time. And then (Please turn to page 107) 
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When TALKIES Get 


To Editor Tower Mag, who know 
everything yet remane innocent, 


DEAREST SIR: 


INCE Hon. Helen Haze & Hon. Gary Cooper 
(Jackie’s small brother) are now act in screem- 
play of title “Farewell to Arms” all Hollywood 
are feeling deliciously nervus. Sippose some 

smart Alex should write skinario of title “Farewell 
to Legs” what would Hon. Blond Joanelle and 100,000 
others do to get photografed with? I ask to know. 

When I say this wisedom to Hon. Geo. F. Ogre, 
Mussolini of Hollywood, who still owns me, he corrode, 
“Clara Bow Legs still remane fashionable, so I should 
sadden.” 

Then he look at me with expression peculiar to 
Mayor Walker getting used to Franklin de Roosevelt. 
“Togo,” he say so, “I are worrying less about legs 
than about teeth. Yestdy the goodship P. T. Barnum 
got himself wrecked near Los Angeles, so I bought 


Hashimura Togo, the Japanese 


Schoolboy, finds peace and quiet 


ina den of lions 
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By WALLACE IRWIN 


him for 18$ with all aboard.” 

“Who are aboard?” I negotiate. 

“AA lions, 88 very wild elefints, 
2 zebrews, 101 snaks and 9 gorillas. Therefore, to 
save money, I decide to put on a Wildy.” 

Seren elma Keats 

“A Wildy,” he dictate, “are a gunman story moved 
to Africa. You mean you never seen ‘Tarzan the 
Ape’ or ‘Col. Horn’ or that Chinese-speaking pixure 
called ‘Chang, the Hot Tiger’ ?” 

“T did too.” This from me. 

“Very okay then,” he snuggest. “This afternoon 
at 2.41 p.m., we shall begin the recitation of ‘Bring 
"em Home Dead, or Love in the African Jingle’.”’ 

“This will make a swelled part for Hon. Clara 
Bow,”’ I reject, not mentioning any legs. 

“Why should?” he dib. 

“Because she make such an enlarged hitt in ‘Call 
Her Savage,’ ” I abrup. 

“Do not say her name again until I mention it,” he 
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to be WILDIES 


snarrel. “I have wrote this play specially for my 
wife, Miss Caramel Sweet.’’ 

“Are she not afrade of wild annimles?” I crop out. 

“How could she be? She are my wife,” he say 
proudishly. “The story are about a Hero who got lost 
in Africa, wearing a dress suit.” 

“This will be very pretty for Jno. Wisemuller,” I 
repose. 


E OT so at all. Who in Hollywood look so good in 
dress-close like Hon. Alf Menjou?”’ I could not 
find any answer to this reply, so he narrate more. 
“This afternoon we shall rehuss Scene 23 on Stage 
24. We are using the rubber-plant scene, left over 
from ‘Grandy Hotel.’ It look exackly like a African 
" jingle, without chairs & tables. & Togo, will you do 
me one (1) favor out of kindness from your heart?” 
“1000000,” I corrode nervely. 
“This Miss Caramel Sweet are a very expensive 
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actoress, so we do not wish that a lion or gorilla 
should eat her up when something cheap would do 
just as nicely.” 

“In time of depression let us ekonomize,” I report. 

“Hzackly,” collapse Hon. Geo. F. Ogre, donating a 
slap on my back. “Now all I ask you do are this. 
When a Lion or Gorilla or maybe snaks comes after 
Miss Caramel Sweet I desire you to stand modishly 
near and whistle, so you will distrack their attention. 
You do this for me?” 

“T might, but should I?” Thusly I depose. 

“T shall never forget it.” This from him. 

“Neither should I.” This from me. 

So that afternoon p.m. I go to Lott, stage 23, and 
observe a forest filled with bamboozle trees, amidst 
coocoo-nuts and Africa. Up topside, where nothing 
could bite them, stood 22 scientists with a tar-box 
full of electricity for making pixures of people talk- 
ing. Inside that African jingle I see a 2% size Lion 
manicuring his nails. Also there were a bamboom, 
or Gorilla, giving hisself a (Please turn to page 92) 


"Then if you not come out | shall 

come after you!" she calliope, while 

commencing to climb up cage with 
all of her feet and arms. 


The 


Continuing—The Three Ages of Joan Crawford 


azz Madness 


By DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, JR. 
and D. E. Wheeler 


OTHING is more disheartening than to arrive 
at a strange railroad terminal, with every- 
body being greeted by friends around you, and 
not a soul to meet you. If you are young and 

impressionable, the feeling is apt to be intensified. 

Arriving in Hollywood, Lucille Le Sueur felt more 
like taking the next train back than pushing on her 
unknown way into the stronghold of the cinema 
world. Even the big and supposedly callous city of 
Chicago had received her with greater warmth in the 
person of that fellow-traveler who had been kind 
enough to give her a lift in his taxi. 

So far as she could see, Culver City, her ultimate 
destination, didn’t seem to care whether she was 
there or not. Naturally, her coming was merely a 
matter of routine business there, though to her it was 
breathless adventure. To the studio executives and 
employes she was just another raw recruit like scores 
of other girls who had to be tried out, worked over, 
and probably “canned” long before their contracts 
were up, and a bit of money put in their hands by way 
of salve for blasted hopes. 

None of them dreamed that little Lucille Le Sueur 
was to go through the grinding mill of the movies 
(and none more grinding!) and come out the glamor- 
ous Joan Crawford. Why should they? She didn’t 
dream it herself, ambitious as she was. 

“We don’t know when we (Please turn to page 108) 


Joan (below) in one of her 
first pictures. Right: Prac- 
ticing the Charleston with 
Ramon Novarro when she 
was being criticized as a 
hail-fellow-well-met girl. 
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Intimate 


(At top) Ward Wilson, "the man 
of a thousand voices,'’ who gradu- 
ated from the University of Penn- 
sylvania, got a job as an NBC 
plant engineer, and then jumped 


to radio stardom when his gift for 
mimicry was discovered. 


(Above) Lanny Ross, the Show- 
boat tenor, late of Yale, its track 
team and its glee club, and now 
one of the recent hits of the air. 


(Right) Frank Crummit and Julia 
Sandersen are building a new 
house near the country club at 
Springfield, Mass., "so Frank,'' as 
Julia tells it, "can be nearer the 
first tee.’ And celebrating their 
fifth year on the same program. 
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glimpses of your unseen 


lO 


entertainers 


Rambles 


O much is poured into the radio hopper at the rate of eighteen 

hours a day that some people are beginning to wonder when 
the material is going to run dry. This is particularly true of 
the gag men who supply laugh lines for radio comedians. 

These radio comedians, no matter how busy, make it a business 
always to “catch” each other’s acts on the air. 

At least one of these radio comedians has time for a collection 
other than a gag collection. That is Ray Perkins. The Boswell 
Sisters may collect their most interesting fan letters in an album, but 
Ray collects stamps. So do Lanny Ross, Frank Munn, and Sigmund 
Spaeth. Ray claims he’s out ahead of the others with 10,000 issues. 
Lanny Ross assures he’s next most important philatelist (we looked 
that one up) and Doe Spaeth is proud of being last. Blames it all 
on too much generosity. He gives most of his away to fellow 
collectors. 

Meanwhile the besetting sin of Chief Eskimo Harry Reser is 
collecting his canceled checks for ten years back. He likes to sit 
around the old homestead on rainy days just looking them over. 
Says they bring back memories. 

We tried Harry’s game with our cancelled stubs the other night 
and how the past came bouncing back! 

Lobo has his fling: The other day we ran into Tune Detective Sig 
Spaeth for the first time in weeks. We asked after his Eskimo 
Husky pup, Lobo, whose obstreperous antics Doc Spaeth had described 
in great detail to us last Summer—and we found we’d missed a story. 
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Personal paragraphs about the 


41l photographs made exclusively for New Movie Magazine by Wide World 


It seems that when Sig moved into town this Winter he sent Lobo to 
visit friends in Newark. The day after his arrival in Jersey, Lobo 
disappeared. Spaeth frantically called up his friend, the autnor and dog 
fancier Albert Payson Terhune, who is also Game Commissioner for 
New Jersey. Terhune suggested Spaeth announce the loss on his radio 
program. Two announcements did the trick, and a much chastened 
Lobo was returned. 

It appears that the erring pup had fallen among bootleggers—at least, 
as we understand, that’s Lobo’s story. When the bootlegger heard the 
Tune Detective’s announcement it was too much for him. He quickly 
shipped Lobo to his mother’s house. She notified the Newark police. 
Although Doc Spaeth is still answering letters about stray dogs from 
Manhattan to Cedar Rapids, Iowa, he says he doesn’t mind—Lobo, having 
learned his lesson about bootleggers, has come out flat for straight repeal. 


Fred (Linit) Allen says he would gladly have put his bloodhound 
on Lobo’s trail—but it was already out—giving a transfusion. 


So just then the proprietor of the flea circus called. 
“Two of my fleas have disappeared.” 
“Then try the dog show,” was Mr. Allen’s crisp reply. 


Music for Contented Cows: You could have knocked over Don Bestor, 
maestro of dansapation, the other day with anything from a feather to 
the Empire State Building. 

His new song hit “Contented” was just off the presses when an adver- 
tising firm was on the wire. They had to have “Contented” for a theme 
song for one of their clients—a milk concern. 


HICH reminds us that the pioneer announcer, Phil Carlin—-who 
very seldom gets in front of a mike these days, got a job right after 
the war as a cow salesman. As a result Phil has sworn not to see “The 
Kid from Spain.” The bull fight sequences would be too much for him, 
he thinks—and besides, he might have known the little fellows’ 
mothers. (Please turn to page 116) 
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ether stars 


(Left) Bing Crosby's just back from 
Miami Beach with a tan and a 
new theme song. 


(Right) ''An apple a day," Eddie 
Cantor informs us, "to keep Jack 
Benny away." 


(Center) Ken Murray and Helen 
Charleston, his versatile partner, 
working out at McGovern's gym. 


HEADLINES 


Rudy Vallee gives up favorite 
dish of spaghetti to keep waist- 
line down. 


Doctor states unusua: vibrato 
Crosby voice caused by sheath- 
like growth on larynx. 


Aluminum window plates in 
Radio City would pave Fifth 


Avenue for sixty blocks. 


Approximately eight million 
letters received by NBC-CBS 


networks in 1932. 
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Marian Nixon (above, left) in a satin-lined ermine 
wrap over a dress trimmed with ermine tails, at the 
Ambassador. Carole Lombard, with her husband, 
William Powell (both above, center) at the Beverly 
Wilshire Gold Room opening, wears red and sables. 
Virginia Bruce and her husband, John Gilbert 
(above, right) at the same party. She wears blue 
crepe with a smart square neck. At right, Gene- 
vieve Tobin in mink and Diana Wynyard in velvet 
at the premiere of "Cavalcade". At top, Earl Luick's 
sketch for Lupe Velez’ unusual gown in''HotPepper"’. 


HOLLYWOOD 


FASHION 
imeee 


By JANET RICE 


‘ : Sa yy 
ee ed 
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The 


New Movie’s pick of the fashions we predict will be copied 
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SNARE ETRY 


Here are two new Crawford frocks we believe will make 
as big a hit as the Letty Lynton frocks. Directly above is 
shown white crinkly crépe decorated with cotton piqué 
bows at shoulder, waist and knee. The bows are massed on 
the train and on a short shoulder cape worn with the 
dress. At top, mousseline de soie with an interesting 
new use of ruffles is accented by black velvet. Joan 
wears both frocks in "Today We Live," Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer film. (Left) From Norma Shearer's personal ward- 
robe we select this powder blue ensemble. 
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Previews of the new movie modes which will influence your own clothes 


--. What Hollywood stars are wearing in their new pictures 


fashion footsteps—at any rate you’ll be in good 

company. Hollywood itself has just awakened 

to its position in the fashion world although 
designers have been copying Garbo, Crawford and 
Shearer costumes for their customers for close to five 
years. 

But now Hollywood is without a doubt America’s 
fashion capital and even Paris is looking to its laurels. 
Perhaps your Spring clothes won’t be modeled after 
those worn by Joan Crawford in “Today We Live’’ 
or Katharine Hepburn in “Christopher Strong,” but 
they’ll have the Crawford-Francis-Shearer-Garbo-ete. 
influence. 

Joan Crawford’s two unusual gowns for her new 
picture look like winners to us. The mousseline de 
soie she wears, trimmed with vertical rows of ruffles 
and black velvet will supplant the ruffled Letty Lynton 
gown and her white crinkly crépe will set a new vogue 
for bows. 

Katharine Hepburn is another girl to watch. She 
wears a dress in the manner that makes you want 
to go right out and get one like it and she’s being 


Y= won’t be wrong if you follow in Hollywood’s 


gowned with great care. And Lilian Harvey didn’t 
bring over eighteen trunks and a designer for noth- 
ing—she, too, may be a fashion star. 

At present actresses whose clothes are most likely 
to catch on are in addition to Crawford: Kay Francis 
for smart and wearable things, suitable for many 
types; Norma Shearer for tailored street clothes and 
simple evening things; Greta Garbo for gowns with 
allure and knockabout sorts; Constance Bennett for 
rich-young-thing clothes; Carole Lombard, the smart- 
set type; Ruth Chatterton, the young matron; Marion 
Davies for nonchalant charm; Lilyan Tashman for 
ultra-sophistication; Claudette Colbert for occasion 
gowns; and Marlene Dietrich for anything from 
feathers to trousers. 

Marlene’s trousers for street wear and her man’s 
tuxedo for evening are starting a decided vogue—a 
hang-over from her appearance in men’s full dress in 
“Morocco.” Other women are taking to wearing 
trousers but many more have compromised by wearing 
mannish sports suits and feminized mess jackets for 
evening. 

Marlene has been setting her mannish fashions 


Nancy Carroll's little hat (shown at 
right), is of Scotch inspiration. She 
wears it in Paramount's new picture, 


"The Woman Accused." 


Katharine Hepburn (right), a 

fashion comer, combines black 

velvet and ermine as suitably 

expressing the mood of a girl in 

love—in "Christopher Strong,” 
a Radio picture. 


Joan Blondell graces the cream 
colored velvet wrap (left) in 
the Fox film, "Broadway Bad." 
The sleeves are ornamented 
with little mirrors and rhine- 
stones. Earl Luick designed it. 
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vogue with her personal wardrobe, a more difficult feat 
than setting a fashion through a movie although the 
personal wardrobes of the stars are chosen with as 
great care as their movie wardrobes. 

Virginia Bruce was caught by the photographer at the 
opening of the new Gold Room in the Beverly Wilshire 
Hotel wearing an ultra-smart pale blue crépe gown 
cut on squarish lines with an extreme square neck and 
a straight two-inch-wide belt. 

The vogue for ermine was illustrated by Marian 
Nixon, snapped at a party at the Ambassador Hotel in 
a draped, ripply wrap lined with satin. Her gown 
was made a part of the ensemble by the addition of 
ermine tails. 

Ruffles are found on many costumes sponsored by 
Hollywood. Not only on the Crawford dress which uses 
straight gathered ruffles but a gown worn by Adrienne 
Ames in “From Hell to Heaven,” of yellow corded or- 
gandie does nice things with a circular ruffled collar 
and skirt inset. Myrna Loy uses pleated ruffles on one 
of her frocks. 

Perhaps it’s because gloves don’t photograph as 
prettily as hands but Hollywood stars are seldom seen 
wearing gloves, even with evening gowns. However they 
always carry them and have as extensive a glove ward- 
robe as they have a shoe wardrobe. 


Black satin with epaulet sleeves and an unusual neckline, 

gowns Kay Francis (above) in her new Warner Brothers 

picture. Kay's clothes are usually worth copying. At right, 

Adrienne Ames wears yellow corded organdie in "From Hell 

to Heaven.” It's reminiscent of a recent Kay Francis dress. 
Do you remember it? 


SIDE LIGHTS ON HOLLYWOOD FASHIONS 


Square necklines are new for evening 


gowns. 


Deep square armholes sometimes ac- 
company them. 


Rufftes, pleated, circular, and gathered 
are good. 
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Gloves are seldom worn, always carried. 


Marlene Dietrich is held responsible for 
the mannish suit vogue. 


Katharine Hepburn and Lilian Harvey 
are the new stars on the fashion 


horizon. 
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MAKE WA Here Comes 


HILE stars have reposed 

for years in palatial dress- 

ing-bungalows equipped 

with Babylonian baths and 
bars, our screen writers have 
groaned in cubicles resembling 
those Florida sweat boxes. 

But a better day has dawned for 
Hollywood’s chain gang. Winnie 
Sheehan, warden of the Fox plant, 
is the humane soul. Realizing his 
authors might be dazed by a too- 
sudden transfer from box stalls to 
palaces he erected a French farm- 
house in the Norman style re- 
plete with pigeons and _ flower 
boxes, albeit without the charac- 
terizing piles of prosperity beside 
the door that I always thought so 


darling. 
The dedication on the corner- 
stone reads: “To the service of 


the motion picture writers — the 
supreme story-tellers of the Twen- 
tieth Century.” 

A pretty supreme story in it- 
self. 


T the dedication ceremonies Miss Janet Gaynor 
was presented with the key to the writers’ farm- 
house. Sly Mr. Sheehan! He knows his writers. He 
knows every one of them will work far into the night 
in the hope of hearing that little key scraping softly 
in the lock. 


BK, YEN if they can keep their thoughts off the little 
key I doubt if the writers do much work in this 
pastoral setting. Writers are always yearning for 


Hollywood just loves these practical jokes, and 
Douglas is such a one! 


Illustrations by KEN CHAMBERLAIN 
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“| can arrange the interview," said Mr. 
Strickling stiffly. "'... she can show you 
letters and presents from the crowned 


heads of Europe." 


bucolic peace in which to concentrate. 
Actually they do their best work amid 
the charivari of cities. 

So, if I may suggest, Mr. Sheehan, 
why don’t you let them use this old 
$50,000 farmhouse for vacations only, 
when, like Marie Antoinette and her 
ladies, they can play at being farm- 
ers, and build a Paris street for work- 
ing quarters? A gay little sidewalk 
café, you know. Possibly a reproduc- 
tion of St. Germain des Pres with the 
Deux Magots, though that 
perhaps is more for the serious 
type of writer. 

Maybe after all we couldn’t 
do better than to reproduce the 
old Boul’ Montparnasse with 
the Dome and La Coupole. You know how many big 
ideas have been born at those little tables over little 
glasses with little powles ambling past murmuring 
their encouraging Bon soir, bebee—avez-vous une 
cigarette pour mot? That’s what gives a fellow ideas, 
Mr. Sheehan. 


ANOTHER thing, Mr. Sheehan.... Oh, I hope you 
won’t think me obtrusive. ... You know it means 
nothing to me because NEW MOVIE allows me an office 
on any pavement I choose; that’s why I’m called a 
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the Big Parade! 


Our Hollywood Boulevardier finds himself 


shivery among Hollywood’s myriad zoos 
By HERB HOWE 


Boulevardier.... But I’m told you have placed fifty million 
dollars’ worth of literature in the cellar of the farmhouse for 
the writers’ use. 

That’s hardly what one would expect in a French cellar, 
Mr. Sheehan, and I doubt very much whether the writers will 
be sending down for much of it. 

If you would care to get in touch with me I could tell you 
where you could get a more appropriate stock for the cave— 
veritable, m’sieu, et bon marché! (prices slashed in view of 
the Repeal, comprenez?) 


Note to My Readers: 
In the event of my sudden disappearance from NEW MOVIE 


do not be alarmed. You may reasonably assume that Para- - 


mount has built a farmhouse and given Mae West the key. | wonder what Il Duce's reactions would 
Mae’s a writer, you know. Authoress of “She Done Him be if told he had a mouth like Joan's? 
Wrong.” (Please turn to page 95) 

You know how many big ideas have been “y se 

born at those little tables over little glasses se seamen 

with little poules ambling past. . . . That's ae o 


what gives a writer ideas, Mr. Sheehan. ates . 
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NEW PICTURES YC 


HE WHITE SISTER—(M-G-M)— 

Shows, just like people, seem. to 
grow old, and, growing old, they seem 
to lose the something that appealed 
in their youth. No matter how well 
a “remake” is made it still seems 
to be just a remake. 

“Over the Hill” made box-office his- 
tory back in the near-forgotten days 
of silent drama. Not so very 
long ago it was remade, and a 
good job it was, yet the result was 
far below expectations. There 
have been many more—‘Rain,” 
“Madame Butterfly,” ‘“‘The Mira- 
cle Man”—and all have fallen be- 
low the original. 

“The White Sister” was a great 
show, perhaps one of the few 
really great, and though, in the 
capable hands of Helen Hayes, 
much of the charm is retained, we 
did not feel towards it as we felt 
some years ago. ... And yet we 
think that Helen Hayes is a bet- 
ter actress than her predecessor. 
It is just that themes grow old 
and tastes are changeful. .. 
“A Farewell to Arms” gives us 
the Helen Hayes that we want to 
like and flock to see. “Son- 
Daughter” fell short. 

Still, the newest queen of the 
silver screen gives her loyal fans 
—and if they are not legion, then 
there is no justice—all that they 
can possibly ask of her. It is a 
truly great performance by a 
truly great star. We heartily 
recommend that you see “The 
White Sister.” 
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HRISTOPHER STRONG—(Radio) 

—Katharine Hepburn bids fair to 
follow in the footsteps of Greta Garbo 
and Joan Crawford, possibly even by 
a shorter route. ‘Christopher Strong” 
is a dramatic story that only a po- 
tentially great star could handle; but 
handle it she does. And into some 
of the scenes she breathes a power 


According To Us These Ten Are 
the Best Pictures This Month 


THE FIRST FIVE 


THE WHITE SISTER—with 
Helen Hayes in a great story. 


CHRISTOPHER STRONG—of- 
fering the new fire-brand, Kath- 
arine Hepburn. 


WHAT! NO BEER?—uproarious 
comedy with the Keaton-Durante 
duo. 


MEN MUST FIGHT—because 


it is a worth-while story beauti- 
fully done. 


SWEEPINGS—Lionel Barrymore 


in a smashing dramatic triumph. 


(Above) Lionel Barrymore in "Sweep- 
ings, an epic of America’s great 
mercantile era. 


and vehemence that reminds one 

greatly of the old days when a Garbo- 
Gilbert picture was an event on 
the movie calendar. 

Radio gave her an excellent 
east in support, of whom Colin 
Clive is likely to be a hit. Billie 
Burke, Ralph Forbes and Helen 
Chandler have important roles 
and the story by Gilbert Frankau 
might have been written espe- 
cially for Miss Hepburn. 

It is the poignant story of a 
girl who devoted her life to the 
pursuit of fame and found too 
late that romance must enter 
every woman’s heart. In her case 
it comes in the shape of Sir 
Christopher Strong, a man whose 
life has been a model one, whose 
home life is exemplary ... and 
whose heart, like her own, is now 
stirred with a real love that 
through circumstances should not 


e. 

Finally it becomes too strong 
for them and, risking the total 
wrecking of each other’s lives, 
they give in to their common love. 
Disaster threatens them . . . and 
meeting her tragedy as she has 
met all dangers throughout a 
famous life, the girl leaves him 
with his memories and his home. 
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ALL THE LATEST NEWS AND VIEWS OF THE CURRENT FILMS 


While it is sad, it is also a story 
that will be long remembered. 


HAT! NO BEER?—(M-G-M)— 
The originator of this title 
should be heartily rewarded ... and 
given the job of titling future Kea- 
ton-Durante comedies; for there cer- 
tainly should be many more of them. 
Those who remembered and enjoyed 
“The Passionate Plumber” and “Speak 
Easily,” the last in which these widely 
different comedians capered and ca- 
vorted, will find much the same brand 
of humor in this latest effort ... 
and as such, well worth your seeing. 
The story doesn’t matter in the 
least, though it does concern a ques- 
tion that has brought about the de- 
velopment of some of our lustiest cur- 
rent humor. It provides _ several 
meaty moments when comedy history 
comes close to being made and a rea- 
son for the bringing together of the 
Messrs Keaton and Durante and their 
eye-stopping playfellow, Miss Phyllis 
Barry. 
The inimitable “Schnozzle” becomes 
a village barber for the occasion and 
the sad-faced Mr. Keaton looks well 
in the role of a soulful taxidermist. 
Both of them looked much better to 
us when they mended their ways and 
undertook the slaking of a legalized 
national thirst. Starting in a small 
way, the brainless pair become the 
owners of a local brewery and with 


the coming of The Repeal become 
beer magnates in a big way. 

Roscoe Ates and Harry Armeta add 
to the laughs and John Miljan is en- 
trusted with most of the villainy. 
There is little enough fun these days, 
but you are guaranteed some when 
you see this one. 


EN MUST FIGHT—(M-G-M)— 
It took courage to undertake the 
production of “Men Must Fight” and 
the result is worthy of your sup- 
port. Edgar Selwyn, of the Broad- 
way Selwyns, directs a_well-nigh- 
perfect cast composed of Diana Wyn- 
yard, Phillips Holmes, Lewis Stone, 
May Robson, Robert Young and Don- 
ald Dilloway in a powerful adapta- 
tion of the stage play of the same 
name, by S. K. Lauren. This is one 
case where the picture is better than 
the play. 
The story is well suited to the 
sereen. It has majesty of action and 
a powerful theme that can reach out- 


(Below) Joan Crawford—in "Today 
We Live''—is heartbroken when it 
comes to parting with her brother, 
Franchot Tone, and her girlhood 
sweetheart, Robert Young, as they 
leave for service in the North Sea. 


side the confines of photographic 
shadows and grip and hold. It is the 
story of Laura Madison and the men 
who loved her—of a gay young nurse, 
beautifully played by Diana Wynyard, 
world-famed since the opening of 
“Cavaleade,” who would not withhold 
what little she had to offer her lover 
who left for Flanders in the gray of 
the morning. 

He dies within a few short months 
with the baby still unborn. Ned 
Seward, an American, went to her in 
this hour of doubt and as the years 
pass by, the war fades into memories 
and peace grows in the hearts of the 
little family. 

Then the story takes us into the 
years to come; shows us this peace- 
loving family with the hounds of war 
upon the scent again. Once more the 
old cries, the old dogmas, the flaming 
patriotism and quick-kindled hate and 
finally, once more, two men, the men 
of Laura Madison going off to fight 
for their loved ones. For it is nature’s 
law, apparently, that “men must 
fight.” 

This is a beautiful story, poignant, 
moving, deftly humorous, not wit- 
tingly a preachment; and those who 
care for a picture that has real merit 
must give it their attention. 


WEEPINGS — (Radio Pictures) — 
Perhaps this is the greatest story 
that the screen has given to Lionel 


SHOULD SEE—and WHY 
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New Pictures You Should See—and Why 


"Cynthia's eyes never widened at 
danger in the skies, but they had a 
frightened look when she looked at 
love." . . . Katharine Hepburn in 
"Christopher Strong." 
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Lee Tracy!—that's all one has to say these days to get instant attention. Here 
he is with Benita Hume, the lately-arrived English actress, and Lya Lys in 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer's "Clear All Wires.” 


Barrymore. Certainly it was a grand 
novel, missing greatness only by a 
little; and there is something in the 
story that grows to new splendor on 
the screen, taking upon itself an in- 
timacy that could never be found in 
the printed page. 

Though “Sweepings” is in no sense 
a preachment and does not set out 
to be an American “Cavaleade,” it 
has something of the same appeal. 
It is the story of the Pardways, giants 
of American industry and finance, 
men of iron and steel who passed 
along their heritage to a litter of 
broken straws. 

Without caring for historical de- 
tail, Director Cromwell -traced the 
growth of “The Bazaar,’ Chicago’s 
greatest department store, an institu- 
tion that thrived and took its motive 
power from the soul of the man who 
owned it. 

As Daniel Pardway, Lionel Barry- 
more is superb. All his life he has 
brushed obstacles aside. Never has 
there been a fleeting moment of in- 
decision in his mind. 

Then, at the very apex of his career, 
his dream castle comes tumbling 
around his ears because the children 
he has bred lack the stamina to hold 
up the structure he has fashioned. 

With millions at their call, the Pard- 
way brood runs to seed. His daugh- 
ter becomes a sex-crazed inmate of 
the divorce courts, one son an acciden- 
tal murderer, his youngest boy a 
waster ... and there is nothing he 
can do. 

It is an evening of grand drama 
relieved by deft comedy. It is a feast 
of fine acting that will seldom be seen 
again. It is a fine example of a 
dramatic motion picture that should 
be seen by all, though some may 
never number it among the great 
pictures. 

Lionel Barrymore heads an excel- 
lent cast, including William Gargan, 
the rough-neck butler of “The Animal 
Kingdom,” Eric Linden, Gregory 
Ratoff, Nan Sunderland and Alan 
Dinehart. 


It is adapted from the novel by 
Lester Cohen. 


OPAZE—(Radio)—This is John 

Barrymore at his finest. “Topaze,” 
the brilliant dramatic farce by Mar- 
cel Pagnio, was a blazing success on 
Broadway with Frank Morgan playing 
the rdle now done so successfully by 
Barrymore. It should be just as suc- 
cessful as a motion picture. 

Maybe you know the story. It con- 
cerns the little schoolmaster who was 
too honest to pass the son of a 
wealthy woman when the youngster 
failed to make the necessary credits. 
He loses his job and, through stress 
of circumstances, becomes the tool of 
erooked politicians who use his known 
honesty as a front for their illegal 
operations. 

Well, the leopard changes his spots 
this time, and in the maddest, merri- 
est vein that he has shown of late 
years, Mr. Barrymore proceeds to 
show the crooks how crooked a per- 
son can be when he really puts his 


THE SECOND FIVE 


TOPAZE—Brother John in an 


equally entertaining venture. 


TODAY WE LIVE—Joan Craw- 
ford and Gary Cooper are worth 
seeing. 


MURDERS IN THE ZOO—a real 
thriller without too much horror. 


THE WOMAN ACCUSED—be- 
cause it has unusual drama and 
some novelty. 


PICTURE SNATCHER—because 
Jimmy Cagney is a pleasant 
change in screen fare. 
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The 


National D 


Best Talking Pictures 


Phillips Holmes presents his fiancée, 
Ruth Selwyn, to his father and mother, 
Lewis Stone and May Robson, in 


“Men Must Fight." 


mind to the job. He takes the busi- 
ness, takes the town, takes everything 
in sight, including the beautiful mis- 
tress (Myrna Loy) of the late boss. 

The dialogue is simply swell. Laughs 
come thick and fast, and in spite of 
the fact that it is a stage adaptation 
it moves smoothly and logically with- 
out the necessary alterations detract- 
ing from its effect. 

Alberti Conti and Reginald Mason 
are also in support. This is one pic- 
ture that you ought to enjoy. In any 
case, you can rest assured that it is 
at least a little different from the 
average run of films which we’ve been 
seeing lately. 


ODAY WE LIVE—(M-G-M)— 

Joan Crawford gets back into her 
stride in “Today We Live.” Perhaps 
the story is not newer than it should 
be but the most carping critic should 
not find fault with the final result. 
Gary Cooper, who seems to have taken 
on a new lease of life since “A Fare- 
well to Arms,” shares the major hon- 
ors with the star, and somehow 
Gary’s grave self-possession fits Joan 
Crawford better than any other lead- 
ing man we have seen with her. 

Joan belongs in pictures of this 
type; that’s what you’re going to say 
when you see her. She can do all 
that a star is asked to do, and is 
getting better with each film she 
does; but when she has a real story, 
with clever character actors around 
her, shading her role with the sym- 
pathy and humor that it needs— 
then Miss Crawford can supply some 
of the finest entertainment that is 
available in motion picture theaters 
today. 

“Today We Live” opens with a 


Jean Hersholt and Wynne Gibson in 
"The Crime of the Century.” 


childhood romance followed by the 
war. With the war comes a new and 
deeper love that unsettles everything. 
The old love is dead but she cannot 
tell the boy who loves and trusts her 
so much. So she takes what is left 
for her ... until the war undoes the 
harm that it has caused. 

Robert Young, Louise Closser Hale, 
Franchot Tone and Tad Alexander 
complete the cast of a picture that 
you will find well worth seeing. 


URDERS IN THE ZOO—(Para- 
mount)—Lionel Atwill, who re- 
cently completed a fine performance 
in “Wax Museum,” is to be seen here 
in another grand characterization 
that definitely proves his worth as an 
actor even if it probably will make 
him few fan friends. 
The whole story is laid in a Zoo, 
and before Mr. Atwill meets his de- 
served fate in the coils of an ambitious 
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Al Jolson, as the tramp in Central 

Park and Madge Evans, in the new 

screen musical comedy, "Hallelujah, 

I'm a Bum."" (And don't blame us if 
the title is changed again!) 


python he has committed three mur- 
ders and has several more working 
out very nicely. Though not a hor- 
ror picture, in the current sense of 
the word, “Murders in the Zoo” has 
enough thrills in it to keep the most 
hardened addict on the edge of his 
or her seat. 


Charles Ruggles comes near to 
stealing the picture and Kathleen 
Burke (Paramount’s ‘Panther Wo- 


man”) proves that she wasn’t just a 
flash in the pan—or panther, if you'll 
pardon us this once.. Randolph Scott 
and Gail Patrick perform nobly. 
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The National Digest of the Best Talking Pictures 


James Cagney and Alice White in “Picture Snatcher," said to be from a 
story that Jimmy read, liked and purchased himself. .. . One of his best. 


In "Topaze," the stage hit now transferred to the screen: John Barrymore, 
the scientist, performing an experiment while Myrna Loy, Reginald Mason and 
Albert Conti look on. 


HE WOMAN ACCUSED—(Para- 

mount)—If only for the simple 
reason that ten of the most popular 
and talented writers of the dey col- 
laborated on this stery, you should 
spend an evening seeing it. 

“The Woman Accused” is a start- 
ling story of circumstantial evidence, 
justifiable homicide and miscarriages 
of justice. 

Nancy Carroll, back in the type of 
role that once made her one of the 
secreen’s greatest stars, plays the 
name role and Cary Grant does re- 
markably well as the young attorney 
who mixes truth, emotion, falsehoods 
and sheer skill into such an inspired 
appeal that he wins her freedom. 

The moral of the story seems to be 
that, if you must commit murder, 
make sure that you have a good law- 
yer. 

However, an excellent cast also in- 
eludes John Halliday and Irving 
Pichel. You are assured of a good 
evening’s entertainment. 


ICTURE SNATCHER — (Warner 
Brothers)—‘“‘Picture Snatcher,” in 
which the bouncing Mr. Cagney 
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reaches new heights in rough-housing, 
has absolutely nothing to do with mo- 
tion pictures, though the title might 
lead one to think so. Instead, it con- 
cerns a young graduate of Sing Sing 
who decides to legalize his larceny by 
getting a job on a New York tabloid 
newspaper where he becomes a star 
cameraman. 

All this sounds swell, but the story 
falls short somewhat by the wayside 
and it is only the swashbuckling ac- 
tion offered by Mr. Cagney that makes 
this picture definitely one of the 
cinematic treats of the month. 

Our hero falls in love with the 
paper’s sob-sister and passes her up 
when he finds that she is the boss’s 
sweetheart ... which, if nothing more, 
is a new treatment of the Cagney 
feminine troubles. His next fall from 
grace concerns tke sister of the cop 
who sent him to Sing Sing. And the 
one real surprise in the picture has 
to do with the conclusion of the affair. 

Alice White, once one of the bright- 
est names on theater billing, plays in 
support, with Patricia Ellis, Ralph 
Bellamy and Robert E. O’Connor. 

Though stories for Jimmy Cagney 


Jimmy Durante, as the village 
barber, and Buster Keaton, as the 
soulful taxidermist, in ''Metro- 


Goldwyn-Mayer's "What! No Beer?" 


must be hard to find, we sometimes 
feel that the fates have been none too 
good to the two-fisted youngster since 
the days of “Public Enemy” and 
“Smart Money.” They were pictures. 


LMER, THE GREAT—(First Na- 

tional)—Joe E. Brown brings Ring 
Lardner’s immortal baseball hero to 
the screen with all the laughs that 
the role has ever held. You know the 
story—Elmer Kane, the greatest bats- 
man of them all, too lazy to do more 
than eat and fall in love. Dan Cupid 
lights ambition’s fires and baseball 
history is made. 

Joe E. Brown is better than usual 
and the baseball scenes are good with- 
out obtruding enough to spoil the pic- 
ture for those who do not follow the 
national sport. Mervyn Leroy’s direc- 
tion has resulted in an amusing 
comedy well worthy of your attention. 
Parele Ellis presents an alluring eye- 

ull. 


ABY FACE—(CWarner Brothers)— - 
Some day, probably by accident, 
Barbara Stanwyck is going to appear 
in a picture in which she isn’t ruined. 
This is the sordid tale of a girl 
who made good in life by any means 
to hand, taking and giving all there 
is in life and no questions asked. 
This is all right on the stage, but 
it seems to us that this capable young 
actress would do much better by her: 
self and her public if the stories by 
which she has been typed of late were 
treated to a mild disinfectant—‘‘The 
Bitter Tea of General Yen” excepted. 
George Brent was chosen to make 
an honest woman out of her and Don- 
ald Cooke, John Wayne, Henry Kol- 
ker, and Harry Gribbon aided and 
abetted in one place or another. 


HE KEYHOLE—(Warner Broth- 

ers)—If you still like the story of 
a wife whose husband hires a good 
looking young detective to make love 
to her so that he can get his divorce, 
you will be interested in “The Key- 
hole.” 

(Please turn to page 100) 
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(Below) Ruth Campbell, assistant 
in charge of the Women's and 
Children's division of Central 
Casting, interviewing three very 
young hopefuls. 


Saturday, children's day at 
Hollywood's Central Casting 
agency. Prospective Garbos 
and Chevaliers waiting in 
line to be registered. 


Some of the things that have 


been done within Filmland 


itself to improve conditions 


Cleaning up the Movies 


ILL HAYS settled him- 
self back in the cushions 
of his car after one of his 

long, hard days. 
“Whew, what a job!” he sighed. 
“Arguing and debating with a 


Middle West—getting thirty 
camels, consigned to Hollywood, through the customs 
—arranging to preserve the Mayo surgical operations 
for posterity—asking the Navy Department for a 
naval detachment to play extra in a patriotic film— 
squelching an exchange which is ‘bootlegging’ film—” 
He ran down, and made a gesture expressing his 
hopelessness to convey the rest. He had worked ten 
hours without luncheon that d.y; and he had quit at 
midnight the night before. 
The Hays organization has not concerned itself 
solely, during its ten strenuous years, with “public 


The Registration Office 
at Central Casting. 
Dave Allen, in charge, 
is shown standing in 
the foreground. At 
the left, in the rear, 
you can see girls work- 
ing at some of the files 
that contain complete 
information about 
thousands of Holly- 
wood extras. 


All photographs made exclusively for 
New Movie Magazine by Wide World 
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Will Hays’ Ten Years 
In the Movies 
By WILL IRWIN 
One of America’s most distinguished 
committee of exhibitors from the authors 


relations’—finding what kind of 
picture the American public 
wants and getting that kind out 
of the managers. 

True, happy public relations 
concern the very foundation of 
the structure. If our audiences 
do not like the pictures which 
Hollywood gives them, or if the puritanical rise up 
ra blind the cinema with censorship, the structure 
alls. 

Yet in its sober, working routine, the organization 
has probably spent more hours on problems centering 
within the business than on regulation of excessive 
a in films and scenarios or impending censorship 
aws. 

Further, the average motion picture producer or 
distributor would probably call this unknown part 
of the Hays job the (Please turn to page 97) 
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What Are You Doing 


ZZ 


Photo by Irving Lippman 


Come on out with Grace KINGSLEY, New Movie Magazine’s 


society reporter, to all of Movieland’s swankiest affairs 


HE face cards of filmdom were (Above) 

all present, I reflected, as I 

looked about me that night at 

Gary Cooper’s party, where 
everybody was gathered about a big 
log fire in his spacious living room, or scattered about 
in little groups, chatting. And everybody is always 
happy at Gary’s. 

Charlie Chaplin had brought the beautiful Pauline 
Goddard—the very prettiest of all Charlie’s lovely 
collection of demoiselles devoted to him in the past 
and present and certainly one of the most intelligent 
and attractive girls in Hollywood. Charlie admitted 
she may be his next leading lady, and I cannot im- 
agine his making a better choice. 

She wore a white evening dress and a wide evening 
cape trimmed with ermine. Charlie seemed devoted 
to her and she to him. 

She told me that Charlie really had kept at his work 
of writing very well, and that his book is finished. 
Charlie himself sat down on a footstool beside our 
sofa and chatted, laughing as he told how tough writ- 
ing is. 

Douglas Fairbanks and Mary Pickford were 
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Adrienne 
Randolph Scott and Maurice 
Chevalier at Adrienne's tea. 


present, Mary looking very charming 
in a Hibiscus red velvet gown, cut 
princess, with puffed shoulder sleeves. 

Doug told us about some of his 
hunting experiences in Indo-China. 

“TI bagged a couple of tigers and a lion—and I never 
was a bit scared,” he said, “until a wild boar took 
after me. Then I certainly climbed a tree!” 

Fredric March was there with his fascinating wife, 
Florence Eldridge. Miss Eldridge wore a backless 
gown—and when I say backless I mean backless. It 
was of orchid velvet and most becoming. At any 
rate Miss Eldridge is such a slim, dainty young lady 
that a backless gown was merely a piquant affair, 
most attractive. 

Fay Wray, beautiful in a white lace blouse and 
black velvet skirt, was there with her husband, John 
Monk Saunders. 

Sharon Lynn was gorgeous in a peau d’ange gown, 
with stiffened malines cape, the dress cut princess, low 
back. Of course she was with her new husband, 
Barney Glazer. 

Bebe Daniels’ dress was of silver cloth trimmed 
with chinchilla, and accompanied with chinchilla muff 


Ames, 
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Tonight? 


HOW HOLLYWOOD ENTERTAINS 


(Right) Leslie Howard, Mary Pickford and Fredric March at 


Gary's lively "At Home." 


Photo by Don Bnglish 


Made exclusively for New Movie Magazine 


Photo by Don English 


(Above) At Gary Cooper's party, New Movie's cameraman 
snapped Norma Shearer, Douglas Fairbanks and the host. 


(Right) Lilyan Tashman, Elsa Maxwell and Mrs. Fredric March. 


(Below) John Monk Saunders, the author, and his lovely wife, 


Fay Wray, "shot" unawares at Gary's. 


and collarette. Ben Lyon was 
naturally her escort. 

Norma Shearer was a bit 
daintier and prettier even than 
usual in a cloth of gold jacket, vel- 
vet skirt, with a tiny hat of black 
velvet. 

Buffet supper was served, after 
which dancing was in order, and 
we saw Virginia Valli whirling 
with John Mack Brown, Charlie 
Farrell with Mary  Pickford,. 
Norma Shearer with Leslie 
Howard, and Clark Gable with 
Sharon Lynn. Mrs. Gable danced with Sam Goldwyn, 
and Mrs. Goldwyn with Barney Glazer. 

Charlie Chaplin and Doug did not dance, but got 
together in a corner to reminisce, and seemed in ter- 
ribly earnest conversation. 

Jesse Lasky was there, and so was Mrs. John Mack 
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Photo by Don English 


Brown who, by the way, danced 
with Jose Crespo; and Jose also 
made himself attentive to the beau- 
tiful Mona Maris; and there were 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Borzage, Elsa 
Maxwell, C. K. Steele, Eddie 
Woods, Irving Thalberg, Countess 
Frasso, Mr. and Mrs. Lionel Barrymore, Richard 
Halliburton, Donald Ogden Stewart, and others. 

Mae Clarke came late with Leon Waycoff. They 
were supposed to be rather devoted to each other, al- 
though by the time this gets into print the fickle Mae 
will probably have dis- (Please turn to page 119) 


Photo by Don English 
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Fredric March, Hollywood Prince of Good Fellows, 
democratic, gay, fun-loving, unimpressed by the 
Academy distinction of 1932's best actor. ‘'Luck,” 
he says, “plus a good part. No actor is better 
than his rdle."" Be sure to watch for him in his 


next, "The Eagle and the Hawk." 


be i ts # e Ses Bs SONS 


Eazclusive New Movie Magazine photograph by Don English 
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ILLUSION: 


The Oriental girl reclines on a sheet 
of plate glass supported by two 


Bre ipleeirne can wayesia white ITS FUN TO BE FOOLED 


sheet... pronounces a few magic 
words... Presto! She has disap- 


peared in thin air. 11's MORE FUN TO KNOW 


EXPLANATION: 


One of the “slaves” is a hollow dummy. Here’s a trick used in cigarette 
When the magician holds up the oe : 6 ” 
sheet the lithe little lady disappears advertising. It is called “Coolness. 
completely—into his empty figure. EXPLANATION: Coolness is deter- 
mined by the speed of burning. 
Fresh cigarettes, retaining their 
full moisture, burn more slowly 
...smoke cooler. Dried-out ciga- 


rettes taste hot. 


Your CAMELS are always 
kept fresh in the air-tight, 
welded Humidor Pack. 


Copyright, 1933, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


0 Lricks 


Camels are cooler because they 
come in the famous air-tight welded 
Humidor Pack... and because 
they contain better tobaccos. 

A cigarette blended from choice, 
ripe tobaccos tastes cooler than 
one that is harsh and acrid. For 
coolness, choose a fresh cigarette, 
made from costlier tobaccos. 


It is a fact, well known by leaf 
tobacco experts, that Camels 
are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE tobaccos than 
any other popular brand. 


Smoke Camels...give your taste 
a chance to sense the difference. 


Ger Lobaccos 


IN A MATCHLESS BLEND 


yi 


The New Lingerie is Easy to Make 


QT Ge. 


AY 
LY fae FRANCES COWLES 


Ap207—Diagram patterns from which 

you can make the diagonal uplift 

bandeau or the straight bandeau 
for fuller figures. 


Ap208—With the aid of this circu- 
lar you can make a negligée or bed 
jacket of the newest design. 


Ap209—New fashions demand well-fitted 


lines easily achieved in this new, smartly 
tailored combination. 


Ap2|I—No time is 
+ wasted in making 
these shorts. 


Ap2|0—The new wrap- 
around petticoat is very 
easy to make. 


Ap212—This circular gives diagram and 
appliqué design for new lingerie bag, 


Ap213—Diagram and directions for mak- 

ing a form-fitting slip, left, and Ap214, a 

nightgown with the new broad-shouldered 
effect, right. 


Turn to page I15 for directions for obtaining 
diagram patterns described here. 


SHE LAUGHED DEATH AWAY 


How inspiration came to Mae Clarke — HALE 


ATS off to Mae Clarke! She’s 
the spunkiest girl in Holly- 
wood. 
Every possible misfortune 
seems to have come to her, in a 
bunch, but she keeps on laughing 
and fighting. 

First, an illness that kept her flat 
on her back in a hospital cot for 
three months. Six times doctors 
have given up hope of sparing her life. 

Then slow recovery ; then an operation for appendi- 
citis. 

But Mae has come back laughing, and with an 
astonishing new philosophy of life. 

For years a breakdown had been sneaking up on 
Mae. 

It happened one evening after a hard day’s grind 
at the studio. She had returned home feeling blue 
and depressed. Possessing a wild imagination and a 
brutal inferiority complex, she usually wore out her 
depressions by writing poetry, deeply introspective, 
suppressed and involved with her amazing sense of 
humor. 

Her rather morbid outlook on life can be traced to 
the fact that subconsciously she felt herself ill- 
equipped to accept a lasting spiritual and material 
success even though it should come within her grasp. 

A few days later she called in a doctor who dis- 
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HORTON’S sketch of the spunkiest girl in Hollywood 


And Mae thrilled to a strange 


and life-giving ecstasy as she 


gazed, wide-eyed with wonder, at 


the glory of those distant peaks. the 


covered that she was suffering 

from influenza. After a week 

had passed and Mae had shown 

no signs of recovery, she mo- 

tored to Palm Springs, hoping 

desert air would prove 
efficacious. The influenza, how- 
ever, persisted and her nerves 
became rapidly worse. 

During this period Mae’s 
nights were filled with horror. Sleep was impossible. 
The thought of being alone left her terrified. 

“I kept my friends around as much as possible,” 
she now recalls, “begging them to amuse me, to make 
me laugh . . . for I felt that death would pass me by 
providing I could fight through the dark hours. . 

“T remember one night in particular that a gray 
fog crawled around me, up to my very eyes. It 
seemed as though I were soaring above this fog, as 
though I were a spirit or a soul, lost. 

“Ror a moment I tried to laugh these fears away. 

. ‘I’m all right,’ I told myself. ‘I’m all right Tabs JE 
ean only keep myself talking ’til dawn. . . 

“Then, I wasn’t so sure, so I called to a girl friend. 
After the two of us had made jokes for a while I 
managed to calm down. I thought I had conquered 
my fears . . when shortly before dawn I felt that 
gray fog creeping over me again . . so I pulled on 
some clothes and rushed (Please turn to page 112) 
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Music of the Sound Screen. 


By JOHN EDGAR WEIR 


Musical films are due to return to popularity. 


Eddie Cantor and Al Jolson recently starred in 


screen operettas. Now Warner Brothers announce a spectacular musical. Above is a scene from 
"Pleasure Island,"’ with Tom Dugar, Richard Powell, Neely Edwards, Winona Love and Eddie Kane. 


ERE’S one by a band that 
may be new to many of 
you—Jimmy Grier and 
his orchestra; and I 

know you're going to like them. 
Aside from having a top-notch 
band, Jimmy also has quite a rep 
as an arranger. ‘Here Lies 
Love” is the tune the boys play 
for us. As you know, this is 
from the talkie, “The Big Broad- 
cast,” and in my opinion it’s the 
best tune from that show. The 
recording is really first rate, and there is an excellent 
vocal by Ray Hendriks. 

The other side is also by Jimmy and his boys, in a 
little slower tempo for dancing. It is called, “Cannot 
Tell You Why,” and it surely is in the hit class. Once 
more we hear the golden voice of Ray Hendriks in the 
vocal. (This is a Victor record.) 


UY LOMBARDO and his Ioyal Canadians are the 
next in line, and they’re at their best, too. “I’m 
Sure of Everything But You” is the name of this one, 
and you’ll go for it in a big way. Everything that has 


Canadians, 


Eddie Cantor. 
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THE MONTH'S BIGGEST HITS 
“HERE LIES LOVE," fox trot—played by Jimmy 


Grier and his orchestra 


"I'M SURE OF EVERYTHING BUT YOU," fox trot 
—played by Guy Lombardo and his Royal 
"LOOK WHAT YOU'VE DONE," vocal—sung by 


"DUCKY WUCKY," fox trot—played by Duke El- 


lington and his orchestra 


made Lombardo famous is in this 
record, the smooth saxa and the 
i easy flowing rhythm, combined 
(Victor) with the trick trumpet work of 
Brother Lebert. This is played 
to medium slow tempo and you'll 
find it great for dancing. The 
vocal is by Carmen Lombardo 
and the trio. - 

“We'd Better Get Together 
Again” is the tune on the other 
side, also by the famous Lom- 
bardos. We know this is a hit, 
too, so why say more? The vocal is by the same combi- 
nag On as on the reverse side. (This is a Brunswick 
record.) ; 


(Brunswick) 
(Columbia) 


(Brunswick) 


ERE is one that the followers of Eddie Cantor 
can’t afford to miss. It’s a vocal by Eddie, himself, 
from his new show, “The Kid from Spain,” and the 
title is “Look What You’ve Done.” Eddie sings it as 
only Eddie can. 
This is recorded on one of the new Columbia Blue 
records, tinted a medium blue shade that not only adds 
to the appearance of the (Please turn to page 93) 
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Keep Them Husky 


F YOUR child nas never been brought 

into close contact with anyone who has 
tuberculosis, you can count yourself lucky 
because boys and girls are more susceptible 
to the disease than grown people. Most 
- children who pick up tuberculosis germs get 
them from someone who has an active al- 
though often an unrecognized case of the 
disease. 


Whenever a child is found to be infected, 
there should be an immediate search for the 
source of the infection. A child may be in 
daily association with an older person who 
is entirely unaware of the fact that he or 
she has tuberculosis which can be trans- 
mitted to others. The condition is probably 
thought to be chronic asthma or bronchitis. 


However, why guess about possible in- 
fection? You can almost always find out 
by the simple tuberculin test whether or 
not your child has picked up any germs of 
tuberculosis. 


If he has become infected, you will surely 
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examination to learn whether or not any 
harm has been done or is being done. Even 
though the germs are lying dormant, an 
infected child ought to be under medical 
care and carefully watched. 


Many tuberculosis experts are of the opin- 
ion that the majority of the active cases of 
tuberculosis in adult life are partly or largely 
traceable to infection in childhood. 


Despite all the progress that has been made 
in fighting the disease, it still causes more 
deaths and more invalidism between the 
ages of fifteen and forty-five than any other 
disease. Be on guard. Use all the help 
afforded by science to protect your children. 


If detected in its earliest form, most cases 
of tuberculosis can easily be controlled and 
arrested. But if cases are permitted to de- 
velop to the point where the familiar first 
signs appear—loss of weight, lack of ap- 
petite, indigestion, fatigue and a persistent 
cough — there comes a long battle which 


ae’ can be won only with expert medical care, 


want to take the next step—have an X-ray OF GR aay 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT nr ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


© 1933 MLL. CO. 
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BACK TO NORMAL 


WITH 


Making the movie 

weight was Clara’s first 

step in her come-back 

campaign—she showed 

a loss of 28 pounds in 

three months and here 
is how she did it 


By ANN BOYD 
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CLARA BOW 


NEVER took such a beating,” 
said Clara Bow, “but I knew I 
had to do it and I never missed.” 
It wasn’t merely the daily 
beating Clara got at the hands of an 
expert masseuse she was thinking of 
then but the whole reducing routine 
that made her come-back to the movies 
possible. It was the hour of exercise 
every morning, including breathing 
so deep as to cause dizziness, the cold 
showers to keep her skin taut and 
fresh and the regulated meals. 

“But I feel so much better, so much 
happier,” she smiled. “It was cer- 
tainly worth it. And for anyone who 
doesn’t have to lose a few extra 
pounds for the camera’s sake the rou- 
tine wouldn’t be at all bad. 

“T don’t think anybody should diet 
unless they’re under supervision. 
Everybody reacts differently to a diet 
and anyway figures have taken on 
more curves than they used to have.” 

Sylvia started Hollywood on the ex- 
ercise diet and gave them a chance to 
cut the strenuous food dieting. She 
believes in exercise along with a sane 
and sensible diet—a three-meals-a-day 
routine—recognizing that sweets are 
particularly helpful because of their 
quick energy value. 

Here are two of Clara’s exercises 
in her own words: 

1. “Stand up tall. Stretch your 
arms over your head. Breathe in as 
you rise up on your tip toes and 
breathe out as you go back on your 
heels. Breathe as deeply as you can. 

2. “Bend over and touch the floor. 
Swing up and bend back as far as 
possible. 

“Do these over and over again until 
you are warm and perspiring.” 

Then Rex Bell, Clara’s husband, 
announced he was hungry so Clara 
fussed until he had a big bowl of soup 
in front of him. 

“You know,” he said, between 
mouthfuls, “Clara learned to cook out 
at the ranch, and can she make swell 
chocolate cake!” 

“Oh,” said Clara, “he likes any cake. 
good or bad. He eats two pieces any- 
way but when he eats three I know 
it’s good.” 5 

“But about the reducing,” she said, 
“T’m keeping up the routine and I’m 
not ever going to get so heavy again. 
Imagine—145 pounds. I’m 117 now.” 


Ranch life brought Clara up to 145 pounds—witness the photo at the left—but a 
course in exercise and massage together with a sensible diet brought her back 


to her best weight—117 pounds with IT in every ounce. 
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IN 4 DAYS 


Hed, rough 
hands 


Painful chapping relieved instantly 
<<puar’s the girl I’ve been looking for all my life!” 

ante thought as she entered the room—beautiful, 
poised, exquisitely gowned... 


A murmured introduction... he asked her to dance. 


Quickly he glanced at her hands to see if she wore 
a wedding ring. What a shock! Coarse, red hands 
that cried “Scrubwoman”—not “Romance.” He fin- 
ished the dance— interest gone. 


It’s tragic, when only 3 days of Hinds care would 
make those hands soft, white, baby smooth... the 
kind of hands men love. 


Why hands get rough, coarse 


Housework means putting hands in and out of hot 

water, using harsh alkali cleansers. This dries out the 

natural skin oils. Then ccld weather roughens, chaps 

and cracks open skin. Hinds puts back these precious 

oils. And thus ends chapping pain... restores youth- 
ful softness and smoothness. 


Hinds is not a weak, thinned- 
out lotion. Not a thick, gummy 
jelly that just goes over the top 
of the skin. Hinds is an wltra- 
penetrating lotion. Thus is ab- 
sorbed more thoroughly. That is 
why it can do in 3 days what 
other creams may do in weeks. 


What the “second skin” is 


And then, Hinds leaves an in- 
visible “second skin” that protects 
hands from chapping. This “sec- 
ond skin” is a fine layer of Hinds 
Cream that has penetrated so 


HIND eine CREAM 


Women! Here’s 
real beauty 
news! 


Now! A new ex- 
pensive-type liq- 
uefying cleansing 
cream for only 40c 
the small jar—65c 
the large! The 
kind of cleansing 
cream women 
were glad to pay 
$2.00 for in good 
times! Ask for 
Hinds Cleansing 
Cream. 


deeply through the rough 
skin that water won’t wash 
it off. There it stays, soften- 
ing, whitening, protecting. . 

Use Hinds after exposure. After hands have 
been in water, and always at night. 


A 7-day trial bottle for you—FREE 


(Also special trial sizes of the new Hinds Cleansing 
Cream and Hinds Texture Cream) 
Coupon below brings you a generous trial bottle 
of Hinds by return mail. The minute the postman 
hands you your bottle of 
Hinds open it, smooth this 
famous lotion on your hands 
—your children’s hands. 
See how it heals chapping 


| Lehn & Fink, Inc., Sole Distributors, 
| Dept.HO-4,Bloomfield, New Jersey ] 
1 Please send me a generous FREE trial | 


| bottle (enough for 18 or 20 applications) of | 


--- how soft and lovely it | Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. Also | 
makes hands. Fill out and | new Hinds Creams. 


mail coupon NOW! | 
| Name 


Address 
| City State 


Dc ss ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Copyright, Lehn & Fink, Inc., 1933 
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Cream cheese, 
and sweet pickles are mixed and eaten on 
potato chips by Jeanette's guests. 


arsley, Worcestershire sauce 


A shopping tour for a buffet supper 
brings to light Jeanette MacDonald’s 


favorite raw steak canape recipe 


Jeanette discusses supplies with 
her grocer. 


The raw steak canape is masked with a mix- 
ture of pearl onions, sweet pickles, anchovy 
paste, and spread on slices of pumpernickel. 


Jeanette Goes Marketing 


SN’T that a beautiful sight?” exclaimed Jeanette 
MacDonald, as we stopped in front of Ray 
Griffith’s market. 

Jeanette was planning a party and, armed with 
huge market baskets, we were searching for good 
things to eat. 

“T can well imagine the mingled emotions of tourists 
from the East when they catch their first glimpse of 
these markets, because I remember the first time I saw 
them I couldn’t believe my eyes,” she rattled on. “They 
must be heaven for a housewife. Let’s count the 
vegetables, just for fun.” 

When we had counted forty-two different vegetables 
we decided to give up and just call it fifty. It seems 
almost unbelievable, doesn’t it? 

Ray’s market is not only stocked with good things to 
eat, but is also the most beautiful of all the outdoor 
markets. It is made entirely of corrugated sheet iron 
and, designed by one of Hollywood’s leading architects, 
is very artistic. At one corner is a tiny flower shop 
and we learned that one of its owners is Mrs. Griffith, 
formerly Bertha Mann, the actress. The other partner 
is an Italian gentleman who was unable to pay his rent, 
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so Miss Mann offered to buy a half interest in the shop. 

“How nice,” commented Jeanette. ‘I guess I’ll have 
to go into business. Everyone else is. But I’ll buy a 
beauty parlor for mine so that I can get ‘massages 
free.” é 

Jeanette bought chives and parsley and lettuce, as she 
intended to serve a buffet supper and she needed them 
for canapes and sandwiches. “What are you going to 
do with the chives?” I asked her. 

So she gave me her recipe for a canape, which I am 
passing on to you: 

With a silver knife, scrape the meat from a nice 
tender steak. Into this mix chives, pearl onions, sweet 
pickles, all finely chopped. Then season to taste with a 
little anchovy paste, olive oil, salt, pepper, paprika and 
Worcestershire sauce. Mix thoroughly until you have 
a smooth paste, and spread on thin pieces of pumper- 
nickel. 

“Tt’s grand!” Jeanette boasted. “It makes the big- 
gest hit at a party. Everyone likes it and asks what it 
is. Then when I tell them they have been eating raw 
meat they go into a tail spin. It’s lots of fun.” 

And right then I decided (Please turn to page 91) 
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Those | Marked days 


'S THE FEAR OF 


Many eminent physicians have declared 
that fear often acts on the system like a 
poison, creating a toxic condition that is 
particularly disturbing to the delicate 
feminine organism. 


When women watch the calendar, month 
after month, with anxiety and apprehen- 
sion, this very worry, in itself, often 
causes feminine irregularities and ill- 


health. 


Why not banish “CALENDAR FEAR”? 
Why not follow the lead of millions of 
women who are safeguarding health, 
youth and feminine daintiness by prac- 
ticing correct and sensible hygiene? 


They use the “Lysol’’ method of femi- 


“What will they tell you? 


THEM SHATTERING YOUR HEALTH? 


nine antisepsis that has been approved 
by leading doctors throughout the world, 
for more than forty years. 


“Lysol” is mild and healing. It contains 
no free caustic alkali, commonly found 
in chlorine-type antiseptics, which dead- 
ens sensitive tissues and inflames tender 
membranes. 


“Lysol” is dependable and effective. It 
destroys germ-life in the actual presence 
of organic matter . . . Under similar con- 
ditions, certain chlorine compounds lose 
95% of their laboratory efficiency. 


Don’t let “CALENDAR FEAR” run 
away with your good looks... and your 
good health. Practice intimate feminine 


cleanliness. Use “Lysol” according to 
directions. Your druggist has it. Your 
doctor recommends it . . . And be sure 
to send for the new, free “Lysol” book- 
let, “Marriage Hygiene—the important 
part it plays in the ideal marriage.” It 
will come to you in a plain envelope. 
Please use the coupon below. 


WRITTEN BY WOMEN 
FOR WOMEN 


A new feminine health-booklet prepared 
exclusively by women for women. . . World- 
famous gynecologists offer their professional 
and personal advice in simple, frank English 
... Send today for “Marriage Hygiene—the 
important part it plays in the ideal marriage.” 


“TV ysol” is economical . . . a treatment costs 
less than one cent. “Lysol” is safe... it con- 
tains no free caustic alkali.“Lysol”’ is effective 
...it destroys hidden germ-life. “Lysol’’ has 
enjoyed the full confidence of the medical 
profession for over 40 years. 
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LEHN & FINK, Inc. 

Bloomfield, N. J., Dept. LO-4 
Sole distributors of ‘‘Lysol’” disinfectant 
Please send me free, postpaid, a copy of your new book- 
let, ‘Marriage Hygiene,” with articles by three intere 
nationally famous women physicians. 


Name. 


Steet $a 


State 


Cit ee 
if © Lehn & Fink, Inc., 1933 
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Here’s Our Colonial Bedroom 


Up-to-date convenience is achieved in a bedroom 


rich with Old Colonial charm 


By BETTY LENAHAN 


HE principal bedroom of our little Colonial house is 
exceptionally large and presents an interesting decorating 
problem. The room occupies one whole side of the house 
extending from the front to the rear. 

The simple fireplace gives a touch of coziness to the room; 
it is Georgian in design, painted ivory, with the facing and 
hearth of red brick. 

For the walls we selected a toile de Jouy paper with the 
design worked in shades of rose on a cream background. 
The woodwork is painted ivory. 

The floor is polished hard wood, partly covered by a plain -: 
blue 9 x 18 rug. 

The furniture is mahogany. The beds have the high, grace- 
fully turned posts with the low headboard and no footboard 
and are covered with tailored bedspreads made of plain peach 
color glazed chintz. Between the beds is a small night table. 
The highboy and chest are excellent reproductions of eighteenth : 
century pieces. The wing chair by the fireplace is upholstered The space between two closets provides a 
in chintz with a small floral design in rose and green on charming little vanity alcove. 

a pale blue background. Placed near this chair is a little tripod 
table. A comfortable chaise (Please turn to page 93) 


i 


- 


Models by 
Herman C. Knebel 


Unusual coziness is ob- 
tained by a simple 
Georgian fireplace. 
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COLGATE DOLLAR VALUE 


ALL FOR ¢ 


AT ALL dealers’ now... as long as they last 
... 2 full-size tubes of Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream, a tooth brush guaranteed 
equal in value to any 50-cent tooth brush 
on the market... all three for 49c! 

Economy on strictly standard merchan- 
dise—two packages of the world’s largest- 
selling tooth paste—a guaranteed 50-cent 
tooth brush all at less than half price. 

Get a package for each member of the 
family zow. 


Two 25¢ Tubes COLGATE’S RIBBON 
DENTAL CREAM ... . . S5Qe 


A Real 50c Colgate Tooth Brush— 
Quality Guaranteed .. . 50c 


VALUE . . $1.00 


THESE ARE THE 
THREE ARTICLES 
INCLUDED IN THE 
SANITARY PACKAGE 


* This tooth brush guaranteed 
the finest bristles, the best 
handle material that can be 

put into a tooth brush... 

equal in value to any 50- 

cent tooth brush on the mar- 

ket. Your choice of 5 pastel 
shades. Colgate’s reputation 
is back of this guarantee, 


This is how this bargain comes 
to you—in a sanitary, Cellophane- 
wrapped package. 
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MR. PRODUCER, 
listen to these: 


James Gillen, 6336 No. Claremont 
Avenue Chicago, Ill.: “Now that 


‘Babe’ Didrickson has turned ‘pro’ I 
suggest that you star her in a picture 
called ‘The Olympic Girl.’ It certain- 
ly would prove popular to the number 
of fans throughout the country who 
were interested in her achievements 
in the Olympic games.” 


"Wally Beery is my crush. He makes me 
cry, then he makes me laugh." 


Hazel E. Lee, 2016 Cass Street, 
Omaha, Nebraska: “Paul Lukas, such 
a romantic looking man—and could 
he make love if he got the chance! I 
am a ‘night hostess’ at the Y. W. C. A. 
residence. The movies mean so much 
to me and the majority of the girls 
who live here. The greater number 
of movies are good, wholesome enter- 
tainment. A love story on the screen 
is good for any woman, old or young 
or middle-aged. A comedy we need 
for diversion. I am a regular weekly 
attendant at the movies. Some of the 
criticism we hear is not altogether 
just.” 


H. Piehl, 5512 W. Washington 
Blvd., Milwaukee, Wis.: “This remark 
is often made by those who seldom, if 
ever, go to the movies: ‘Pictures 
make me sick; can’t people see those 
things could never happen to them?’ 
And the answer to this argument is, 
‘Of course, we know movie incidents 
will perhaps never happen to us. But, 
it’s lots of fun imagining.’ Who 
wouldn’t like to get a letter saying our 
Aunt Hetty, whoever she is, has left 
us a million dollars? What fellow 
wouldn’t like to be invited to his boss’s 
summer home, only to have the em- 
ployer’s daughter fall madly in love 
with him? Yes, and what girl 
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"| think Janet Gaynor is as sweet as a 
Spring morning." 


wouldn’t like to be driven to work 
each morning in a twelve cylinder 
foreign-made car? Some of us fellows 
would like to punch a certain guy on 
the nose. Most of us don’t; the hero 
in the picture does. He’s not afraid 
of anyone. Yes, sir, it’s lots of fun 
imagining.” 


Earl J. Kingsley, 500 East 37th 
Street, Portland, Ore.: “A short criti- 
cism of today’s films: When I go to 
a picture show I like to know who the 
actors are. I have been to five shows 
this week and not one of them listed 


"Do you know who I think will be the great 
Lon Chaney's successor? None other than 
his son, Creighton." 


the characters opposite the player’s 
names. It is true, they all ran a list 
of the players but left us to guess 
who they were, a mighty unsatisfac- 
tory thing to do. About two months 
ago a Paramount picture was run at 
the neighborhood theater which had 
a clever way of introducing the char- 
acters. In the place of the usual list 
of players, a short section of the pic- 
ture was run showing the player in 


THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE pays 
one dollar for every interesting and 
constructive letter published. Make 
them short and snappy—and tell why 
you do not like someone or some- 
thing. Address your communications 
to A-Dollar-for-Your-Thoughts, THE 
NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE, 55 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


character, the name of the character 
and the name of the player. This 
left absolutely no doubt about who 
was who. If this method should be 
adopted by all the picture companies 
how nice it would be for the patrons.” 


Wally Johnson, 7337 Perry Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill.: “I firmly believe in mo- 
tion pictures for the church. Being 
connected wth a church I believe the 
showing of movies in these places 
would bring the young folks into 
church and keep them attending 
steadily. Special movies of a religious 
type could be adopted for this pur- 
pose, and besides being educational to 
church-going folk in everyway, it 
would prove another outlet for the 
movie trade. Having talked to many 
young people on this subject, they 
have heartily agreed with me. Movies 
can be both entertaining and edu- 
cational, and I believe will be used 
freely by churches in the very near 
future if given the proper publicity, 
and it should keep the pews of any 
church on a Sunday filled to capacity. 
This would not hurt theaters in any 
way as the churches would only use a 
religious type of motion picture.” 


Miss E. Kraft, 2681 Leland Street, 
Detroit, Mich.: “Constance Cum- 
mings: Here’s an actress that de- 
serves a big hand for her wonderful 
performances in ‘Attorney for the 
Defense,’ and ‘American Madness.’ I 
wouldn’t miss one of her pictures for 
anything. Let’s also read more of her 
in ‘The New Movie.’” 

(Please turn to page 78) 


(Below) "Lyle Talbot has the loveliest smile 
and looks, ever." 
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The christening dress A reproduction of this 
shown in the illustration 
was graciously loaned by Mrs. 
Frank Black, 115 Husson Street, 

Grant City, Staten Island, N.Y. It was 
made by her mother in 1887 and has served 


at the christenings of 11 children of her family. 


illustration, suitable for 
framing, free on requesi. Ad- 
dress Dept. 69R, Box 551, Newark, 
N.J. © Tune in on “Threads of Happt- 
ness,” broadcast every Tuesday night at 9:15, 
New York time, over the Columbia Network. 


vom eneration unto en eration 


Such a dignified dress for a chubby baby to wear. .. How its quaintness recalls the prim names bestowed on 

children of long ago. Many things change between christenings. But for every new baby in the family this 

little dress comes out of its rose leaves as regal as ever—every precious stitch intact. For, seams sewed with 

Clark’s O. N. T. or J. & P. Coats thread outlast the garment itself! From generation unto generation these 
smooth, even, elastic threads keep alive all the joys of beautiful sewing done with love. 


I& P. COATS CLARK’S O.N. T. 


(Ne One G&S reat (ae in CGheal 
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Box Office Critics 


Gene Berridge, 1066 East 168th 
Street, Cleveland, O.: “Janet Gaynor’s 
sweet wistfulness far outdoes the so- 
phistication of some of the other 
actresses. There is something appeal- 
ing in her voice, and when she laughs, 
I feel like laughing with her.” 


Dorothy Lavine, 2194 Barnes Ave- 
nue, Bronx, New York: “Maybe I’m 
just another echo from the hundreds 
gone wild, but give me more of the new 
and charming Constance Cummings.” 

Jean Pierce, 335 Bush Street, San 
Francisco: “‘Me and My Gal,’ the 
most entertaining and thrilling picture 
produced this year. Who could help 
liking that grand picture with Spencer 
Tracy’s wisecracks offset by Joan Ben- 
nett’s flippy remarks and her fresh, 
sweet manner?” 


RAVES 
June Zorzoli, 418 W. 43rd Street, 
New York City: “Three cheers for Nils 
Asther. After seeing Nils’ remarkable 
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ail 


The latest and one of the most charming 
informal pictures of Jean Harlow. A Jean 
that is coming out of mourning and is being 
seen out in public occasionally now. 


(Continued from page 76) 


performance in ‘The Bitter Tea of Gen- 
eral Yen,’ showing that not only can he 
act, but that he can steal a picture from 
a great little trouper like Barbara 
Stanwyck. He’s grand!” 


Jeanne Day, 1214 North Sum- 
mit Street, Arkansas City, Kansas: 
“We want more of Marie Dressler; she 
is the type that can make you laugh 
and cry. She did her part perfectly in 
‘Prosperity.’ I thought I would die 
laughing and could not stop crying.” 


Alice A. Lacouese, 134 Paris Street, 
Manchester, N. H.: “The audience is 
sick of actresses with smiles and tears 
in their eyes at the same time, flappers 
and gold diggers at the extreme. 
Actress that are so, just for the sal- 
ary they are receiving. One is not con- 
sidered a ‘find’ that laughs and cries 
for money, but does so by vocation. 
Thanks to our lucky stars, there really 
is a ‘find’ in Janet Gaynor, the real 


Kile, 


Her 


next picture is to be "Bombshell." 


actress. She has a vocation, not merely 
a position. Gets right into her picture 
and accomplishes her part without im- 
personating anyone. Tears that come 
in her simple but beautiful eyes, seem 
so true that they put tears in ours.” 


Frances Grady, 11 West Street, Ban- 
gor, Maine: “Cary Grant, with his 
glowing personality, dark hair and fas- 
cinating smile, to say nothing of his 
fine acting ability, will surely reach the 
top of the ladder this year.” 


Therese Sukatsh, 227 N. Cicott 
Street, Logansport, Ind.: “In your 
New Movie MAGAZINE I would like you 
to put a picture of Fredric March, Les- 
lie Howard and Dickie Moore. I am 
writing for my friends here in my 
neighborhood and myself who get the 
New Movie MAGAZINE. They requested 
me to write to you for them and my- 


self. We will be watching for the pic- 
tures.” 

Louise Ireland, R. F. D. 1, Lake 
George, N. Y.: “Everyone in the 


United States owes congratulations to 
the charming, beautiful screen star, 
Norma Shearer. She was as charming 
as a rose in ‘Smilin’ Through,’ the best 
picture I have seen this year, and I 
have seen many.” 


Thomas Yancey, 600 Wolfe Street, 
Little Rock, Arkansas: “Yes, sir, let’s 
hft our hats to Clark Gable. The man 
of all men. The next picture we will 
see him in is ‘No Man of Her Own.’ He 
loved ’em and left ’em, until he met a 
girl he couldn’t get. He plays with 
those dazzling blondes, Carole Lombard 
and Dorothy Mackaill. We will have to 
give them a hand, too. Mr. Gable re- 
minds me of Rudolph Valentino a great 
deal. So let us insist on more pictures 
by Mr. Gable. You know he has a 
crush on his audience.” 


Mary Kay Drueding, 605 Vernon 
Road, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
“Warner Baxter is getting to be my 
favorite. Please give us a story of 
‘Handsome Warner.’ But Gaynor and 
Farrell still remain my favorite team. 
Three cheers for NEw MOovIE.” 


Eilene Graves, 100 Dyke Street, 
Wellsville, New York: “I just saw Will 
Rogers in “Too Busy to Work.” I 
liked this picture much better than the 
other pictures in which he played, be- 
cause I think that he makes a better 
tramp than a society man. I think that 
Mr. Rogers should continue to play this 
type of role.” 


Joan Thomas, 1524 Monroe, Gary, 
Indiana: “Ralph Bellamy has the most 
understanding smile and looks ever. 
Please, give us more of Ralph Bellamy, 
please.” 


Mary Greiner Kelly, 1402 Crown 
Avenue, Medford, Oregon: “A hand- 
some visage, voice of enviable reso- 
nance, charming personality and a well 
of unsounded potentialities prompt me 
to rise in nomination of Arthur Pierson, 
newcomer to the talkies, for a future 
place in the hall of fame. His work in 
‘Rachelor’s Affairs’ and ‘Hat Check 


(Please turn to page 80) 
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Tinted nails or Natural 


Mlaturcal goes with all costumes, but 


Bee COLORS ___ 


Covel is deep and exatic. It 


at the Opera? 


Miss Georgette Whelan, in black and 
white—Rose nails. Miss Margaret Lanier 
Lawrance, in salmon pink crépe—Cardinal 
nails. In a box, Mrs. Francis McAdoo, 
aquamarine satin— Coral nails. 


polishes now use none but Cutex. For 


contrasts excitingly with black, white or 
any of the pastel shades. Good with gray 
or beige... very smart with the new blue. 
Wear Cardinal in your festive moods! 


Gaweel a rich wine red, smart with 


the new tawny shades, cinnamon brown, 
black, white, beige, gray or burnt orange. 


best with bright colors—red, blue, bright 
green, purple, orange and yellow. 


Cutex Liquid Polish is made in 7 grand 
shades by the world’s manicure authority. 
It literally flo-vs on—and stays on with- 
out cracking or peeling. 


Kose is a lovely feminine shade you 

can wear with any color dress, pale or vivid. 
Charming with pastel pinks, lavender blues 
-..omart with dark green, black and brown. 


Corel nails are bewilderingly lovely 


with white, pale pink, beige, gray, ‘‘the 
blues,”’ black and dark brown. Smart also 
with deeper colors if not too intense. 


With spring in the air there’s no better 
time to add to your collection of fasci- 
nating wiles—especially as Cutex is one 
of the least expensive aids to allure. So 


Kuby (new) is such a real red red that 
you can wear it with anything when you 
want to be gay and dashing. 


LENTY of people go to the Opera 
just as much to see the grand styles 
as to hear the music. 


And if you’re one of them, you'll notice 
this year that variety in nail tints is ab- 
solutely correct and accepted. 

All shades! From delicate Natural to 
red, red Ruby. Positively vying with the 
heirloom jewels in radiance! 

Miss Georgette Whelan looks very chic 
in black and white and silver fox—with 


Cutex Liquid Polish 
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Rose nails. Miss Margaret Lanier Law- 
rance has used bright Cardinal nails with 
her gown of dull salmon pink. 

And Mrs. Francis McAdoo, in one of 
the center Parterre boxes, wears Coral 
nails with a sheath-like gown of aqua- 
marine satin and a sable cloak! 

And no reason why you shouldn’t be 
just as effective. If you choose your polish 
intelligently. 


Women who have tried all the known 


put Cutex on your do-or-die list. See if it 
doesn’t add a large dash of excitement to 
your young life! All the stores have it. 


PERFECT CUTEX MANICURE... Scrub nails. 
Remove the old cuticle and cleanse nail tips 
with Cutex Cuticle Remover & Nail Cleanser. 
Remove old polish with Cutex Polish Remover. 
Brush on the shade of Cutex Liquid Polish 
that best suits your costume. Then use Cutex 
Nail White (Pencil or Cream) and finish with 
Cutex Cuticle Oil or Cream. After every mani- 
cure, and each night before retiring, massage 
hands with the new Cutex Hand Cream. 


Noersaam Warren, New York, Montreal, London, Paris 


smart - - - inexpensive 


Box Office Critics 


Girl? was undisputably outstanding. 
Directors, give this lttle boy a big 
hand!” 


M. J. Stubbard, 5024 N. Bernard, 
Chicago, Ill.: “Paul Muni: His mar- 
velous acting in ‘I Am a Fugitive from 
a Chain Gang’ is something to be well 
remembered. His heart and soul must 
be in every move he makes, or it never 
would be so gripping.” 


Mrs. H. Anderson, 3040 Knox, Chi- 
cago, Ill.: “Constance Cummings: 
real honest-to-goodness intelligent ac- 
tress who is dramatically perfect and 
lovely. But there is one thing wrong, 
and that is we do not see enough of this 
charming star. So let’s have lots more 
of her.” 


H. J. Johnston, 751 E. 92nd Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio: “The acting of Her- 
bert Marshall in ‘Trouble in Paradise’ 
left nothing to be desired. However he 
would look about 50% better if he 
would straighten up and throw back 
his shoulders.” 


. 
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Phyllis Frazer and Creighton Chaney, son 
of the late Lon Chaney, up a tree. 
about all there is to it. They've just finished 
work in “Lucky Devils." 


(Continued from page 78) 


Mearle Beadel, Box 165, Lenox, 
Iowa: ‘Warner Baxter: No star in 
movies could take the part, and act it, 
as well as Warner Baxter can, in ‘Six 
Hours to Live.’ May we see more of 
him?” 


Marie Schulz, 206 16th Street, West 
New York, New Jersey: “Bing Crosby: 
Not only is he a great radio crooner but 
also a great actor. He certainly sur- 
prised me in ‘The Big Broadcast.’ He 
has everything that makes a _ great 
actor, if given the right chance. Here’s 
hoping against hope that a director 
will stumble soon and bring us this 
great star in some good pictures.” 


Bernice Wicklund, 4048 44th Avenue 
South, Minneapolis, Minn.: “Barbara 
Stanwyck: A star who can _ enact 
anger, sadness, humor and happiness 
with such genuine feeling and vivid- 
ness certainly deserves all the praise 
she has coming to her. Miss Stan- 
wyck possesses these qualities which 
go to make her one of the two or three 
great actresses on the screen today. 


That's 


Her performances in ‘So Big,’ ‘Illicit’ 
and ‘Purchase Price’ are proof enough.” 


Betty Townsend, 210 Dobson Ave- 
nue, Canton, Miss.: “As a radiant rose 
bursts forth from an unnoticed bud, 
Dorothy Jordan, who once was just a 
pretty girl in the movies has changed 
into an actress of ability, charm and 
allure. If she was only given a break, 
she would ascend the heights of fame as 
did Joan Crawford and many others. 
Give her a real picture with a good 
leading man and see what Dorothy will 
do! She’ll click, and how!” 


S. F. Currie, Merry Point, Va.: “The 
passing of the plot: Good old plot, that 
most essential thing of the story—in 
fact, the foundation of all fiction—is 
fast vanishing from the screen. The 
producer has everything with which to 
make an excellent picture, but instead 
of the superb article that we have a 
right to expect we are given a few 


episodes depicting tiresome, tedious 
scenes, without any story at all. We 
are lured to the theater by such 


magic names as Gable, Garbo, Raft, 
Bennett, Harlowe, and find that these 
magnificent actors have been thrown 
into a picture that is a perfect muddle 
—just a series of animated photo- 
graphs, and nothing more. Give them 
a chance, Mr. Producer, and try reviv- 
ing the old plot once more. Try giving 
us some good old melodrama once more, 
and watch us ‘eat it up.’ But whatever 
you do, please give us some honest-to- 
goodness stories once more.” 


Mrs. Arthur Hart, 102 Madison 
Street, Syracuse, N. Y.: “Aline Mac- 
Mahon! Gosh, isn’t she swell! Funny 
but always natural, gay, but under- 
neath it sober, sad but happy, she goes 
through all these emotions grand. 
liked her the first time I saw her.” 


Arnold Morley, 210 Laurel Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y.: “In my opinion Wal- 
ter Huston’s recent pictures prove that 
he will soon be America’s greatest 
character actor. He has the power and 
ability to top them all.” 


W. R. Drake, 509 Bellevue, N. Seattle, 
Wash.: “In my opinion, Richard Crom- 
well has a screen personality and a 
sincerity and enthusiasm about him, 
combined with a natural instinct for 
acting which places him supreme 
among the younger film stars .of today. 
Watch him! I, too, predict a remark- 
able career for this young actor.” 


Blanche Marsalek, 2525 S. Central 
Park Avenue, Chicago, Ill.: “Norma 
Shearer: A talented and attractive 
actress. With her beauty and ability 
combined we should be prepared to see 
more good pictures in the future such 
as ‘Smilin’ Through,’ and ‘Strange In- 
terlude.’ Here’s hoping her present 
success continues throughout the years.” 


K. L. Greene, 357 East Roosevelt 
Boulevard, Philadelphia, Pa.: “My per- 
sonal nomination for unusual film suc- 
cess is John Marston, who appeared as 
the district attorney in ‘Cabin in the 
Cotton’ and who quite eclipsed the so- 
called star in genuine acting ability. 


(Please turn to page 94) 
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Free 


Yourself ; 


FOREVER from 
the dread of 


Pacses 
i 


meee 


GRAYING HAIR 


Tis EAsy. A very simple treat- 

ment will give back to your 
hairits lustrous, youthful color. 

You can doit alone at home. 
No expert beauty operator will 
be needed. Nor do you need 
experience. It will be no greater 
trouble than a manicure—no 
more costly than a jar of good 
face cream. 

Just comb a clear, colorless 
liquid (called Mary T. Gold- 
man’s) through your hair. It 
works a marvelous transfor- 
mation. Where gray strands 


show, the color of youth will come. So like nature’s 
own shade will this color be, that detection is 


never to be feared. 


For nearly half a century, this precious fluid of 
Mary T. Goldman has been restoring beauty to 
fading hair. Millions of women have used it—to 


MARY T. GOLDMAN'S 


find new happi- 
ness in the free- 
dom from gray 
which it assures. It 


SINGLE LOCK 
TEST-PACKAGE 


FREE! 


Mary T.Goldman’s guarantees 
results. You can purchase a reg- 
ular bottle at almost any drug 
or department store. If you pre- 
fer to test it before trying it on 
your hair, however, we will 
gladly mail you a sample. Sim- 
ply sign and mail the coupon, 


AMAZING 
New Development Gives 
“COLOR CONTROL” 


From the laboratory of one of America’s lead- 
ing scientists comes this startling improve- 


ment. Now, with the Mary T. Goldman pro- 
duct, youcan control the shade and colortoa 
point where your results will rival nature’s 
own handiwork. No dangerous dyes. Noskin 
tests. A-greatly simplified and ENTIRELY 
SAFE method. To millions of women, Mary 
T. Goldman’s is the only product s#mple and 
safe enough for SUCCESSFUL home use. 


is not a radical nor a dangerous 
preparation. Medical authori- 
ties have pronounced it harm- 
less to hair or scalp. You NEED 
NO SKIN TEST BEFORE USING. It 
is entirely safe. 


The color which Mary T. 
Goldman’s imparts will not 
wash out nor rub off on linens 
or hat linings. Nor will it fade 
with age. And you can wave 
or curl your hair just as always. 


See your druggist or go to 
your favorite department 


store today. Give the original color of your hair 
and they will provide the proper bottle of Mary T. 


Goldman’s. All dread of gray, and its effect on the 


your hair again. 


beauty of your hair, can then be put aside for- 
ever. Not a single gray strand need ever show in 


COLOR FOR GRAY HAIR 


Over Ten Million Bottles Sold 


Wow KOR FREK TEST PACKAGE 


MARY T. GOLDMAN, 
‘954 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn: 


> 
= 
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——————- 


What every Woman CTho MAKE-UP BOX 


should know about 


REDUCING! 


You have to be careful how 
you take off weight. Watch out! 
Only a physician can give you 
competent, unprejudiced advice 
on reducing. 


There are a number of violent 
laxatives on the market that 
pose under the guise of “quick 
reducing treatments”. The direc- 
tions often tell you to take the 
“treatment” twice every day. 
Think of that! 


The Government has issued 
many warnings against such 
treatments. It has analyzed them 
—and the Government knows. 
The only time to take a laxative 


is when you need it. And then, 
only as a laxative—not as a 
quick reducing treatment. 


It’s important that you take a safe 
laxative —one that is gentle — that 
leaves no harmful after-effects. 


Such a laxative is Ex-Lax! It is so 
safe that for 27 years mothers have 
given it to their children. So scientific 
that doctors use it in theirown families. 
Se effective that powerful athletes 
use it when they need a laxative. 

Get Ex-Lax at any drug store — 
in 10c and 25c sizes. 


A WORD OF CAUTION! 


Success breeds envy! Beware of imitations of Ex-Lax! 
The names of some imitations sound like Ex-Lax! 
But there is only one genuine Ex-Lax. Watch for 
the exact spelling —E-X-L-A-X. Insist on getting 
Ex-Lax to make sure of getting Ex-Lax results! 
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An attractive powder jar with a magnifying mirror under the lid 
—and a new three-in-one lotion for your skin. 


ie you can look facts in the face 
without whimpering and you want 
to be beautiful, by all means get your- 
self a magnifying mirror. True, it 
confirms your worst fears, but it also 
shows the way out. We’ve found one 
disguised as a cover for a charming 
new glass powder box. The top of the 
lid is a quaint old-fashioned garden 
scene, but lift up the handle and there 
you see yourself without benefit of in- 
direct lighting. 


Then here’s what you can do about 
it. Chase right out and get yourself a 
bottle of the new rosy 
lotion that’s recom- 
mended as combined 
cleanser, toner and pow- 
der base. It cleans. It 
tingles. And leaves your 
skin as smooth as smooth 
and is meant for both 
oily and dry skins be- 
cause, while it clears 
away the oil, it leaves in 
its place a soft, slightly 
oily film. It gives your 
skin a glowing youth 
and radiance. 


If it’s the stray ends 
that bother you—the 
ones that weren’t long 
enough when you had 
your permanent or that 
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oe 


xs 
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- 
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Kid curlers are back! But Vs 
they're different. 


straighten out right after you’ve had 
a finger wave—try grandmother’s 
remedy in a new form—kid curlers— 
that look for all the world like an 
oversize needle with a slit down it. 
You draw the ends of the hair through 
the slit, roll the hair and hold in place 
by putting the point through the eye. 


It isn’t news any more if a lipstick 
is merely indelible. It has to be more 
than that to fill our demands. Here’s 
one that in addition to that feature 
has a fine fruity perfume and an inter- 
esting gunmetal case with a trimming 

strip to identify the va- 
- rious shades. 


And now you can buy 
lipstick tissues—in lit- 
tle cases like matches. 
Carry them in _ your 
purse, and keep some on 
your dressing table. 
They are a handy aid in 
shaping lipstick strokes. 


If you wish to know 
the names and prices of 
the articles described 
here write to the Beauty 
Editor, Make-Up Box, 
Tower Magazines, 55 

y ee Avenue, New York, 
enclosing a 
ae envelope. 


Here's a new indelible lipstick with a nice flavor and lipstick tissues, now 
easily available. 
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l'm the Unhappiest 
Girl in the World 


(Continued from page 28) 


must continually be subject to all of the 
disillusionments that go with wealth. 

I personally feel that Garbo has not 
changed so much, but simply that she 
has been hurt so many times that she 
has retired more and more into her 
shell, become more cautious of outside 
contacts, and that one of the main rea- 
sons she is so unhappy and so seem- 
ingly friendless is because she has be- 
come afraid to trust anyone—that she 
can’t draw the line between her real 
friends and her false ones, and so, per- 
haps, avoids all. 


LTHOUGH I had interviewed the 
glamorous lady in 1926 for a Los 
Angeles newspaper, I do not claim to 
have talked to her in Stockholm. By 
chance at the Komedi Teater on August 
29, my place was only a few seats away 
from Garbo and whenever the Swedish 
became too complicated on the stage I 
passed the time looking at her. That 
was nearer than any other American 
newspaperman came to her wm Stock- 
holm. 

Hotel keepers, newspapermen and the 
American consul in Stockholm were 
among those who were relieved that 
Garbo went away. She was forever 
being rumored in one hostelry or an- 
other and journalists had a standing 
order for one Garbo story a day. She 
twice figured at the American consu- 
late and both times threw the organiza- 
tion into an uproar. 

The legal department heard a case 
in August to settle the nationality of 
Mauritz Stiller. The star was expected 
to testify along with Victor Seastrom, 
who since coming back from Hollywood 
has returned to acting on the stage. 
But neither showed up and_ this 
strengthened stories around Stockholm 
that Garbo and Stiller may have been 
married in Constantinople in 1924. But 
like other stories about the pair, noth- 
ing could be adduced from the evidence 
aud the case closed most unsatisfactor- 
ily. 

During her stay the only overt act 
Garbo did to perpetuate the association 
of her name with that of her benefac- 
tor was when she placed a wreath of 
flowers on his grave just after arriv- 
ing. 


qe next time Garbo perplexed our 
consular service was when she de- 
cided to get a visa in September to 
facilitate her return to this country. 

It might have been all right if she 
had not insisted that she would send 
in a friend to have the document 
stamped and avoid the publicity of an 
appearance. She was furious when 
politely told that she must appear in 
person and also take the physical ex- 
amination required of all foreigners 
entering the United States. 

Over her indignant protests that she 
was not an immigrant she was told 
that only President Hoover could make 
an exception of her case. She hung 
up the telephone before the vice-consul 
could add that the examining American 
doctors were leaving in two days and 
would not return to Stockholm for an- 
other month. So she waited until De- 
cember to get her visa. 

(Please turn to page 84) 


“Why bird alive! 
. . There’s no 
secret to that!’ 


No little bird ever told them—but 
millions of women know that 
Fels-Naptha gives clothes a fresher, 
breezier fragrance. And they know 
there’s nothing mysterious about 
Fels-Naptha’s ability to do it. 

The reason is that Fels-Naptha gets 
all the dirt out of clothes. It removes 
every trace of greasy grime as well as 
the loose surface soil. It makes things 
look clean and smell clean! 

Fels-Naptha does this because it 
brings two helpers to the washing task — 
unusually good golden soap and naptha, 
combined by the special Fels-Naptha 
method. And that means plenty of 
naptha in every big bar—so much, in 
fact, you can smell it plainly. 

Working together, briskly but gently, 


THREE IMPORTANT POINTS 
ABouT FELS-NAPTHA 


1—It’s fine for boiling or soaking 


clothes 
2—It’s gentle to hands 
3—Naturally golden, it makes 
clothes beautifully white 
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these two helpers roll the dirt out of 
clothes. The work is done quickly. And 
it is done easily, without hard rubbing. 
Without wear-and-tear on clothes. 

There’s glycerine in Fels-Naptha, 
too—and that’s good news to hands. 
For glycerine, you know, is the sooth- 
ing base of many hand-lotions. 

Another nice thing about 
Fels-Naptha—it works beautifully 
under all conditions. It will give you a 
sweet, white-clean wash any way you 
use it—in tub or machine; in hot, 
lukewarm, or cool water; whether you 
soak or boil. 


Change to Fels-Naptha <<. 


Ask your grocer for a few bars of 
Fels-Naptha today —try its extra help. 
And as you take your wash from the 
line, bury your face in the clothes and 
see if you, too, don’t say: “Um-m-m! 
these clothes smell nice and sweet!” 

© 1939, FELS & C0. 


FELS & COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 7™ *°° 


Some women, I understand, find it a bit easier 
to chip Fels-Naptha into tub or machine by using 
one of your handy chippers instead of just an 
ordinary kitchen knife. I’d like to try the chipper, 
so I enclose 3¢ in stamps to help cover postage. 
Send the sample bar, too. 


Name. 
Street. 


City. Slate. = 


(Please print name and address completely) 
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Girl's figure carved out of Ivory Soapfilvory Snow 


is pure Ivory Soap 


its quickest dissolving form 


Keeps silk stockings 


Tf you want your silk stockings to do 
their best for you, use Ivory Snow 
suds. Ivory Snow is the speedy dis- 
solving form of Ivory Soap. Silk stock- 
ings couldn’t ask a nicer bath than 
Ivory—the pure soap doctors advise 
for bathing little babies! 

Dissolves completely without 
hot water. Ivory Snow is made in 


99 


Spruce and sprightly 


the most modern way—not cut into 
sharp, flat flakes, but BLOWN. Its 
soft round bits turn to suds at the 
touch of lukewarm water. Not a flat 
particle anywhere to flatten onto 
stocking mesh in an undissolved soap 
spot! 

Ideal for all silks and wool- 
ens. Washing tests made by manu- 
facturers of silks and woolens have 
convinced them of the safety of Ivory 
Snow. “A perfect soap for silks” say 
Mallinson, Cheney Brothers, and 
Truhu, and “ideal for woolens” agree 
the weavers of fine Biltmore Hand- 
woven Homespuns, the makers of 
downy Mariposa Blankets, and the 
Botany Worsted Mills. There’s this 
happy point to remember, too—the 
BIG box of Ivory Snow costs only 
15c! 


Copr. 1933. Procter & Gamble Co. 
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I'm the Unhappiest 
Girl in the World 


(Continued from page 83) 


@ peers who were somewhat upset 
by the visit of la Garbo were the 
members of the Royal Family of 
Sweden. They try to ignore any and 
all attempts to associate the unmarried 
princelings or nephews with her, but 
the press is continually finding some 
new royal admirer of the star. 

Any association with the screen per- 
sonality is frowned upon by the palace, 
which created a most amusing situa- 
tion during the visit of the Prince of 
Wales and Prince George to Stockholm. 

They decided one bleak morning to 
take a Turkish bath at the Sturebad, 
where the Swedish massage is given 
its finest demonstration. The same 
idea appealed to Garbo and she ap- 
peared simultaneously with the royal 
visitors. Naturally the public linked 
the three names, business in massages 
jumped and every Stockholm social 
matron wanted to know just why Gar- 
bo had found it necessary to come in for 
a treatment. The Royal Family, how- 
ever, was left again to share the head- 
lines with the actress. 

Among those who benefited by the 
visit of Garbo were the tourist com- 
panies of the city who now include in 
their charabane tours a visit to the 
house in which the star was born, the 
shop where she worked as a lather girl 
in one of the poorer sections of the city 
and where her mother now lives. Visit- 
ors prefer these sights to museums and 
churches and some of the tours also in- 
clude visits to Bergstrom’s department 
store where Garbo once worked, and 
the Royal Dramatiska Teater, where 
she played as a student on the stage 
for an entire season. 

I asked Mr. Olson, the manager of 
the theater, to go back and find the 
records of Garbo’s activities. She is 
listed as a “student”? under the season 
of 1924 and played bits in “Dr. Knock,” 
a Benaventi comedy and two other 
pieces of the repertory. 

“She was an ambitious youngster,” 
he told me. ‘We didn’t think she had 
so much talent but she was a hard 
worker and anxious to get ahead. She 
played small bits, usually as aged char- 
acters.” 

Also in that interesting record, I 
found Nils Asther’s name under the 
1923 season as having appeared in 
“The Admirable Crichton.” 


ae Swedes are a proud people and 
Sweden is a small country. That a 
girl of Garbo’s humble beginning 
should rise to such an important part 
of the news of the day fills her country- 
men with pride and admiration. But 
first of all she is admired for being 
Swedish. After that she may be a 
genius, a good actress or just an inter- 
esting looking girl. , 

The Swede tries to forget that in 
her own country Greta went unrecog- 
nized. And he tries to guard her pri- 
marily as a Swedish girl. 

Swedish talkies are notoriously poor 
and when Garbo was quoted as inter- 
ested in producing films in her native 
country, the Swedes were naturally en- 
thusiastic. But despite a long-avowed 
hate of Hollywood, the actress thought 
kindly of the Culver City studios when 
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she had one look at the native equip- 
ment. And so no more was heard of 
her production activities. A change of 
heart which her countrymen resented, 
as they did her announcement to ap- 
pear on the Stockholm stage, which 
was quickly retracted, but which dis- 
appointed thousands who hoped to see 
their idol in person. 

Gosta Egman, who played with her 
in the first film she ever made and who 
is now the greatest legitimate actor 
in Scandinavia offered her the role of 
Grusinskaya in “Grand Hotel,’’ which 
had not as yet been done on the Swed- 
ish stage. After thinking the matter 
over, she declined. 

“Naturally I would love to have 
Greta with me on the stage,” he told 
me one evening. “And JI would do 
everything in my power to make her 
reappearance before the footlights as 
easy as possible. But Greta will have 
to come down to earth if she wants to 
work on the stage again. She’ll have 
to forget some of her poses and decide 
what she wants to do. Temperament 
is all right—all right in its place—but 
we can’t afford to have much of it on 
the legitimate stage.” 

Few persons in Stockholm believe the 
story that Greta was interested in the 
late Ivar Kreuger or that she even lost 
a fortune in his stocks. It was _ be- 
lieved, however, that she took home 
a trunkful of dollars at a time when 
the Swedish crown was at its lowest. 

Greta may champion her seclusion 
but if she dined out it was at the Kas- 
tenof, one of the most prominent res- 
taurants. And if she went to the the- 
ater she sat in the middle of the front 
row in her familiar brown sports outfit. 

In Paris she stopped at a small hotel 
in the very center of things, off the 
Rue Royale. And she was quoted as 
seeking a quiet spot in Majorca, which 
is now the center of American Bohem- 
ian life in Europe. Dr. Axel Munthe, 
the Swedish author of “The Story of 
San Michele,” told me that Garbo could 
have gone down to Anacapri and be 
forgotten in a few months. Several 
papers showed photos of her there but 
a closer inspection of the photos re- 
vealed the background to be Sweden. 

Coming down from Stockholm to 
Hamburg I traveled with Karl Ger- 
hart at whose revue I had seen Greta. 
He said that from the stage, he be- 
lieved he had once “caught” the Garbo 
of three years ago in the comedy 
sketches, when she laughed like a little 
girl and applauded his parody of her. 
But that the arrival of photographers 
spoiled this mood and changed her into 
the moody personality of today. 

One attitude about Garbo was briefly 
expressed by Harold Lloyd when he 
arrived in Stockholm in November. 

“Are you going to see Garbo?” he 
was asked. 

“Why should I?” he inquired. “I’ve 
been living in Hollywood ever since she 
came out there and I haven’t seen her 
yet.” 


HOLD THAT LINE 


It's the cut of a dress and the 
line of a figure that are important this 
year. If your figure needs no prun- 


ing or developing here and there, 
at least it seeds to be kept the way 


it is. Our exercise charts are 
planned for all sorts of figures. 
Write to Ann Boyd, care of the New 
Mevie Magazine, 55 Fifth Avenue, en- 
closing a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope for your exercise lists. 
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EINZ Tomato Ketchup is one 
H sure way to a man’s heart. Men 
truly relish this spicy condiment 
—from ham and eggs in the morn- 
ing to steaks and chops at night. 
They like its tangy goodness in 
gravies, too. And when you serve 
hash, beans or stew, Heinz Ketchup 
adds rich color and tempting aroma 
that make these simple dishes ex- 
tra choice and tasty. It is made 
from special Heinz-bred tomatoes— 
famous for theit luscious flavor— 
cooked and bottled dewy fresh 
from the fields. Even the spices are 
personally selected by Heinz agents 
in the markets of the Far East. Order 
a bottle now and keep it on the 
table—see for yourself how men 
enjoy its wholesome goodness. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. 
TORONTO, CANADA ° LONDON, ENGLAND 


LARGEST SELLING 


TOMATO =| 


HE 
a 


RNs 


KETCHUP IN THE WORLD 
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BABY’S LIFE 
SAVED! 


Mother praises Eagle Brand! 


“EacGue Branp is the best baby food in 
the world,” writes Mrs. Jack Holland, 
406 B-Line Street, Tyler, Texas. ‘It saved 
my baby’s life. 


“T gave my baby several different foods, 
but not one would agree. At last, when she 
was three months old, I tried Eagle 
Brand. I have had no more trouble! 


“T wish every mother could know about 
Eagle Brand. The picture shows my baby 
at ten months old, so you can see what a 
fine Eagle Brand baby I have. I can’t 
praise Eagle Brand enough!” 


° ° Sd 


If your baby is not thriving on his present food 
we suggest that you and your doctor consider 
Eagle Brand. Send for free booklet, ‘Health 
for Baby and You.” 80 pages on: care before 
birth; layette; baby’s bath, bowels, weight; 
latest scientific findings on baby feeding. Mail 
coupon, 


Eagle Brand 


The infant food with three generations of 
proof behind its claims 
Eagle Brand is approved 


by Good Housekeeping and 
other eminent authorities. 


} Tur Borpen Company, Dept. 51, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. z 


Please send me—free—“‘Health “| 
for Baby and You.” 


Name 


Address 


Cy SSS a Siate 
Please print name and address plainly 
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My Charming Tenant 


(Continued from page 31) 


were still in the newlywed class. 

Leslie had a part in a play, a small 
one to be sure, but he had _ already 
started that certain outstanding-per- 
formance habit of his and an American 
manager caught him at it. So he 
didn’t come to America, he was 
brought, along with two other unsus- 
pecting Britishers who have since given 
American audiences much joy on the 
stage and screen, that grand old 
“scene-stealer,’ Frederick Kerr, and 
his son Geoffrey. The play was called 
“Just Suppose,” but the public refused 
to suppose, they definitely thought not. 
The three visiting sons of Britain all 
made personal hits. 

Ruth, meanwhile, had remained in 
England. 

The play was a failure. Leslie, de- 
spite many invitations to remain, re- 
turned to England with the idea of 
picking up life where he had left it. 
No sooner did he get well dug in than 
another offer from America upset the 
continuity. Again he left Ruth, again 
he made a great impression against the 
background of a fairly successful play, 
and again he sailed back to Ruth. But, 
this time, he had a faraway look when 
he told her about America. Not such 
a bad place! In fact, he thought she 
would like it. Yes! he was sure she 


’ would. 


Poor Ruth jolly well had to, because 
the next offer from New York brought 
the Leslie Howards, baby, bags and 
baggage. 

Leslie was receiving what would be 
considered big money in London, and 
good money in America—but how could 
the young Howards know that in the 
land of the free you have to pay as 
much rent for a four-room apartment 
as you do for a house complete with 
garden on the fringe of London? They 
soon found out, and then began the 
five years of struggle. 

I don’t see how they could have 
loved America then. I couldn’t love 
anything I couldn’t get away from; 
and that was the situation. Leslie, 
Ruth, Winkie (the man child) and his 
nurse, not poverty stricken, fairly com- 
fortable but nevertheless “sunk” be- 
cause when Leslie would get enough 
money to transport his “production” 
back to the Motherland, the Dollarland 
would offer him an inducement to re- 
main. Rehearsals, and the transporta- 
tion money going out, the play opens 
and perhaps doesn’t last as long as the 
rehearsals did, but Mr. Howard had 
scored another success. 


WISH you might hear Leslie talk 

about all this with an amused 
twinkle playing hide-and-seek in his 
very blue eyes. I have known him a 
long time but have never delved into 
his past, being quite satisfied to get in 
on his present now and then. 

When I knew I was going to write 
about him, I asked him to lunch. He 
said he would love to come, but know- 
ing how vague he is about most things 
and certainly not hoping to prove any 
exception, I called Ruth in the morn- 
ing of the day we had set and said, 
“Leslie hasn’t forgotten he is lunching 
with me, has he?” 

“No, my dear, but he doesn’t seem 
sure about where he is to meet you!” 
Ruth’s tone was anxious. 


“Right here in my own house,” I 
said. 

“Oh! Right you are, my dear. I'll 
see that he gets there.” He did. 


1 I have given you the impression 
that Leslie is really like a little boy, 
let me grab it back, or, better still, let 
me add a few more impressions, begin- 
ing with a one word description— 
Charm! 

When Leslie says, “Hello, my dear, 
how are you?” his inflection makes 
you think that you are a dear, and that 
he really is greatly interested in how 
you feel. 

It’s a terrible temptation. I always 
want to hang on to his hand and make 
up troubles, just to hear him say, “I’m 
so sorry!” : 

Luck was with me this time because 
I was just getting over the flu, so I 
received my quota of beautifully modu- 
lated sympathy before lunch and then 
proceeded to try and get Leslie to talk 
about himself. Believe me, Mary Pick- 
ford picked the right man when she 
chose him for the lead in “Secrets.” 
Not that he doesn’t talk and talk well, 
but he dodges the first person singular 
as most people do a subpoena! 

I finally caught him by saying, 
“What a great night the opening of 
‘The Cardboard Lover’ was in New 
York!” 

I really didn’t realize what a turn- 
ing point it had been in his life. I 
knew that the audience had cheered him 
and that though Jeanne Eagels very 
sweetly brought him out for call after 
call with her, the public demanded that 
he come out alone. But I didn’t know 
that Leslie had decided that he was 
never going to “arrive” and was so 
discouraged that he didn’t much care 
whether he did or not. He had played 
the same part in London with Tallulah 
Bankhead but here Jeanne Eagels was 
the star and of course it would be her 
great night. That’s what he thought 
and I’ve told you what happened. Next 
day Leslie was the talk of New York. 

This is the way he sums up his re- 
actions: “Wasn’t it amazing, Elsie? 
You know I couldn’t realize what was 
happening. At first I thought they 
were sort of being sorry for me and 
wanted to show me they were glad I 
had landed in a success. Then when 
they kept on calling for me, even after 
T’d gone to my _ dressing-room, I 
thought, ‘Well, maybe they really like 
me,’ and then, Elsie, I suddenly had a 
feeling that I was moving into a new 
cycle. By the time the show was over 
I was sure of it! The funny thing is 
that I was right. I’ve had the most 
marvelous luck ever since!” 


UCK, he calls it! He doesn’t know 
that he is destined to be different, 
but there is just another proof of it. 
When this country was starting into 
its “tail spin” Leslie was “taking off” 
for great heights. He and the depres- 
sion passed one another. 

He entered into the business of pro- 
ducing plays when most managers were 
putting them back in the desk drawer, 
waiting until things got better. He 
produced “The Animal Kingdom” in 
New York when more than half of the 
theaters there were closed. And it was 
a great success. 
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It was subsequently bought for the 
talking pictures and when Radio Pic- 
tures were ready to make the film, who 
should be out here in Hollywood al- 
ready established as a film personality 
but the young man who first saw the 
play’s possibilities? 

Perhaps he’s right, and it is luck, 
because most stage stars see the roles 
which they have created played on the 
screen by someone as utterly the oppo- 
sits to them as the Movie Moguls can 
find. 

Now he is in for another bit of luck. 
He is to play “Berkeley Square” in the 
films. This is a play that he produced 
and acted both in England and America. 

Decidedly he is in another cycle and 
he’s riding it well! He is torn between 
the stage and screen, between the sun- 
shine of California, the fog and fidelity 
of dear old London, the rush and risk 
of New York production. In fact, the 
lad is sort of stuck in a good old- 
fashioned quandary. I tried to sell 
him California and films (with a little 
plug for my house on the side) by re- 
minding him of how many more 
people got to see him and like him in 
pictures than in the theater. 


a Y dear,” he said, “I like pictures 

enormously, but one must think 
ahead a bit. I’m doing well now, but 
it may be just a transient thing. In 
the theater one can get old and have 
all the lines one likes and if one can 
still act, there is a public. Whereas, in 
pictures, age is an important factor 
and——_” 

“And you,” I interrupted, “apparent- 
ly aren’t ever going to show a sign of 
any. After all, you can’t have been 
married fifteen years without at least 
starting to show some evidence; don’t 
mention children—I mean in your 
face.” 

He was very apologetic. “I’ve got a 
funny face. I was playing school boys 
after Winkie was born.” 

“And you’ll probably still be playing 
them when he is in college,” I said. 

“No, I don’t think so,” he said softly. 
“Ym looking forward to writing, later 
on. You know, that’s what I wanted 
to do before I went on the stage, but I 
got married and I had to make money, 
and writers, you know iY 

“Are you telling me?” I said. 

“May I use the phone?” he said. I 
told him where it was and then I heard 
him call the studio. Yes! I always 
listen to all telephone conversations. 
Bad manners, but as I usually do most 
of the talking in my house it’s a nice 
change for me. 

“Look here,’ I heard him saying. 
“There’s a chap out on one of the sound 
stages. I’m not sure which one and I 
don’t remember his name. I’m _ sup- 
posed to have a photograph taken with 
him. Will you tell him I’m on my 
way to the studio? Thanks so much!” 

He came back and sat down again. 
We talked another ten minutes about 
everything but Leslie Howard. When 
he was leaving he said, “I’m afraid I 
haven’t been much help. I’m awfully 
bad about this interview business.” 

I tee-ed up my dignity and said, “I 
do not do interviews, old dear. I merely 
write a few facts about my friends.” 

“Oh, well, that’s splendid. But if 
there is anything you want to know, 
just ask me.” 

I wanted to say, “Well, tell me which 
are you really, Peter Pan or the Old 
Man of the Mountains?” but I said, 
“Thanks, you’re a dear!” And if he 
isn’t, marriage has dulled my per- 
spective! 


“SCRAP OLD IDEAS ABOUT DIETING 
sugar helps you reduce!” 
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MME. SYLVIA 


Ohes in a great while I find it 
harder to rid a Hollywood star 
of a silly idea than to banish a 
brace of extra chins. And the 
silliest idea of them all is the 
idea that sugar has no place in 
a reducing diet. 


But thank goodness, my clients 
usually listen to me when I tell 
them that there is a certain 
“sugar secret’? which will actu- 
ally help them reduce faster. I 
am going to give you that‘‘sugar 
secret” here. But first I want 
you to read my three simple 
slenderizing commandments. 


FIRST: Get sufficient exercise. 
Walk at least two miles a day 
in the open air. 


SECOND: Shun fat, rich foods, 
gravies or sauces—and by all 
means liquor! 


THIRD: Now get this right — 
don’t starve yourself on sugar! 


Why you reduce FASTER 
with my “sugar secret”’ 


Sugar is the one food element 
that most quickly and safely 
melts away body fats. Why? 
Because fats are fuel . . . sugar 
is the flame. Late dietetic dis- 
coveries prove that. You actu- 


the right time... But 
what is the best sweet 
for slenderizing? That’s 
the secret . . . and its 
name is “Life Savers.” 
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IF YOU MEAN BUSINESS senp : 
MADAME SYLVIA, c/o Life Savers, Inc. 
Dept. TM-4-33, Port Chester, N. Y. 
Certainly I mean business. Attached are wrap- 
pers from two packages of Life Savers. Please 


mail me your booklet of diet and exercise in- 
structions. (If you live outside the U. S. A. 
and possessions, or Canada, include 10c to cover 


mailing.) This offer expires December 31, 1933. 


CLAUDETTE COLBERT, 
ally lose that excess poundage Beautiful Paramount 


ti 7 1 star now featured in 
faster with the right sweet at «The Sign of the Cross.”” 
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World’s foremost authority on 
the care of the feminine figure 


I prescribe Life Savers to all 
my clients, because they are the 
purposeful candy for reducing. 


In the first place, Life Savers 
give quickly assimilated sugar 
energy—without a lot of fat- 
building bulk. Being hard, they 
dissolve slowly and deliciously 
on the tongue, thoroughly satis- 
fying the normal hunger for 
sugar. Slip one on your tongue 
as often as you have that sweets 
hunger—and don’t worry about 
putting on weight! 


Let’s Not Fiddle Around! 


I’m in earnest about this reduc- 
ing business... Prove that you 
are, and I’ll make you a won- 
derful gift. This gift is a book- 
let that sums up information I 
usually get hundreds of dollars 
for. Buy two packages of Life 
Savers and send me the two 
wrappers with the coupon be- 
low ...and my book comes to 


There are many enticing kinds 


of Life Savers . the new 
Spear-O-mint . . . Pep-O-mint 
... Wint-O-green . . . Cryst-O- 


mint... Cl-O-ve . . . Lic-O-rice 
... Cinn-O-mon .. . Vi-O-let 

. and the fruit drops... 
Lemon, Orange, Lime and Grape. 


_/ THIS COUPON... IF YOU DON’T, Don’t! 


Name 


Address 


gS eee State 


All candy products having the distinctive shape of Life Savers are manufactured by Life Savers, Inc. 
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and save half the cost 
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brands—and is guaranteed safe and highly 
antiseptic. For bad breath—and asa gargle 
—there's nothing finer. Try it after smoking. 
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and save half the cost 


If you have receding or spongy gums — 
use this astringent mouth wash regularly. 
It's made of pure, fine ingredients—scien- 
tifically compounded. There's no finer or 
more effective astringent mouth wash made 
—and it costs you less than half the usual 
price. Delightful in flavor. 
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rides, and walking, and catching busses. 
ve known him to walk home from 
Universal to bring his three dollars 
back intact. Claire Windsor gave him 
a lift once—she reminded me of it a 
few days ago here in my little studio. 

It was just about impossible to get 
around, so we acquired our first car. 
There was an old touring car standing 
in the alley near us, and Clark looked 
it over and worked on it a bit, and 
finally found that the boy who owned 
it had asked his mother to sell it, and 
he made a bargain of five dollars down 
and five a month, fifty dollars in all. 
That was some buy. And when I say 
an old car, I mean old—it was a 1917, 
with plenty of things wrong with it; 
but the essentials were there. 

Clark did things to its insides—he 
always could make any old engine re- 
vive and start up again—and I patched 
the old leather seats where the ex- 
celsior was sticking out, with leather 
cut from the back of an old armchair 
in our house. He found a set of tires 
for twelve dollars, and with a gadget 
here and there that he got some way 
from this garage or that, the old bus 
went. 

How glad I was about that ear. 
Clark wasn’t in the robust health that 
his pictures show now, and it seemed 
to me that he needed exercise and 
recreation badly. He must never ac- 
quire this Hollywood habit of sitting 
around and gossiping, or sauntering up 
and down the Boulevard; he must never 
acquire that dragged out, despondent 
Hollywood look that marks the faces 
that come here so very, very quickly. 
The only other place that I have seen 
that same expression is in news reels 
of starving peoples. Those faces also 
show a long, steady deprivation of 
what they most long for. 

A JOB had come my way of training 

the chorus of the Grand Opera As- 
sociation for the coming season. I 
was to show them something about 
walking and acting, and put them 
through their parts, so I took it on. 

There was no pay for it, but the 
idea was that there would be students 
for private work. That didn’t happen 
to amount to anything, but this did— 
we made a friend, Hilda Romaine, and 
she invited us to come to her cabin 
in the mountains week-ends; and it 
was like heaven to get a breath of 
escape. 

There were no actors there ever, just 
a bunch of grand people, and the men 
played la crosse. Clark loved it. At 
last we had found an outlet. 

There was an outdoor cooking place, 
and a comfortable cabin, and lots of 
camp food, and it was wonderful. 

That was about the first fun Clark 
had in Hollywood. We would go up on 
Friday and come home Monday morn- 
ing. We went more than once when 
we hadn’t a dollar between us, but we 
would take along the check book and 
give out small ‘‘bum” checks for gas 
along the road, hoping we could cover 
them before they caught up with us. 
We always did. 

At least with the help of “Red” 
Secovall, we did. : 

Ray Scovall had—and still has—an 


oil station on the Boulevard near our 
little home. He used to want Clark 
to go into business with him. 

And Ray—they call him “Red” be- 
cause the boys there wear red shirts— 
would cash checks for us and hold them 
until they were good. 

I’ve often wondered if he really got 
all of his money on them. I suspect 
there were a few that he never did 
turn in. 

So, after giving out “bum” checks 
along the road to the camp we would 
give Red a couple more so that we 
could put our earnings in the bank to 
cover the outside checks—and then 
catch up with Red’s checks later. 

It wasn’t dishonest—Clark had to get 
out and protect his health, or what 
was the use of all we were going 
through ? 


ANOTHER of Clark’s big needs was 
filled about then—a pal to go 
around with. I can’t remember now 
just where he and Frank Hotaling met, 
but they became real friends. 

Frank had many of the things that 
Clark felt the lack of so keenly. He 
was a University graduate, from a 
cultured background—his father was a 
writer—and yet the two men had the 
same aim—to be actors. ; 

I used to wonder at their enjoyment 
together. They argued together, drove 
the old car together, swam together, and 
then Frank would talk books and Clark 
would listen, or Clark would talk cars 
and Frank would listen, or I would talk 
acting and they would both listen. 

Then the golf started. We were too 
poor for Clark to buy an outfit of clubs, 
so he rented them at first out at the 
Griffith Park course, and then acquired, 
stick by stick, a conglomerate collec- 
tion from the pawnbroker’s shop on 
Cahuenga—a place that was only too 
familiar to us. 

You see, the golf course was only 
twenty-five cents, so it was possible 
to go out there and have a great day 
for just about nothing. 

I had learned by then that Dutch 
wives were not expected to join the 
men in their activities—they were to 
sit on the side-lines and admire, or re- 
main home and have food ready for the 
returning hero. I didn’t mind—I was 
so busy and so tired, staying home was 
a good bit of resting or working time. 

And always there was Clark’s health 
to watch. He used to try different 
diets, and we had days and days of 
tomatoes—sliced, whole, juiced, with 
lettuce, with olive oil, with lemon. And 
days and days of oranges, in about 
the same variations. And setting-up 
exercises, lots of them, to keep the 
shoulders big and the waist-line small; 
the “tummy” mustn’t “pooch” out. And 
always the appearance was improving. 

Money was needed for dentistry, and 
for tailoring, and such things, but they 
were far beyond our reach at that 


time. And so the things that were 
possible were concentrated on. There 
was that gorgeous machine—better 
perfect it. 


Ae wide open spaces of the long 
pointed Barrymore collars disap- 
peared, and a higher collar with a 
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trimly pinned tie and a sweater came 
along. I liked it so very much better, 
but I knew Clark was finding his way 
by absorbing everything around him. 
So instead of advising him, I tried to 
provide contacts that would give him 
models of copy; then he would change 
things himself and show the changes 
to me with a sort of boyish delight. 

I imagine that Clark Gable still gets 
a real thrill out of acquiring new pieces 
of jewelry, or ties, or cars, or just new 
things of any sort. If a person gets 
a real “boot” out of a new tie pin, that 
characteristic rarely changes just be- 
cause of the change in the amount he 
can pay for it. 


WANGLED invitations to the homes 

of old friends of my university days, 
or to the homes of old friends of my 
family, and Clark would watch the men 
there and when we got home he would 
imitate their manner of lighting a cigar- 
ette or passing the case, or sitting, or 
acknowledging an introduction; and he 
improved enormously. 

He had sometimes mentioned being 
doubtful of his own attractiveness. 
Once he said to me after having been 
almost silent for several days, as 
Dutchmen are when there is something 
troubling them, “Gosh, honey, I don’t 
believe I have any of this sex appeal 
that everyone is squawking about. No 
one follows me on the street, or sends 
me mash notes. I won’t be any good 
as an actor.” 

And he added that there must be 
something the matter with him, as I 
wasn’t jealous. 

But that was all so easy to explain: 
“You'll find, my dear, that the Holly- 
wood idea of sex appeal is in exact 
proportion to the amount of money 
you can spend. If you are eighty- 
three, with a wooden leg and a glass 
eye, and can spend—you have plenty 
of appeal, and I’ll not worry about you 
till you get a salary that will interest 
the women here. And the type of 
women who will be interested in you 
will vary also in an exact proportion 
to your income.” 


WONDER if he remembers that. 

I could wish that all the boys and 
also the girls who come here to Holly- 
wood would remember that. But it is 
so much nicer to believe those press 
agents, and those fan letters, and those 
crowds of honey-tongued “friends.” 

I had been doubling up on work. The 
trips down to the opera rehearsals 
came between the three other jobs, and 
often I was too tired to eat, sometimes 
too broke, and the washing and cooking, 
and the rent and the groceries, and 
trying to make a few flowers grow in 
that awful, dreary lot out in front of 
us, got a bit heavy; and right when 
it seemed as though we needed every 
effort to push along to the next step, I 
broke down. 

At that time I was teaching three 
daughters of the same family—and 
their kind and understanding mother 
came, and saw, and was kind, and went 
away, and I found a hundred-dollar bill 
under my pillow. 

So things got paid up, a bit—but I 
felt rotten for a long time. 

I was getting pretty ragged, and 
hadn’t thought about that at all. But 
a good hard jolt woke me up—not that 
the waking meant much, but I watched 
myself a bit more afterwards. 


Wwe went one night to the Egyptian 

theater to see a picture. And 

standing in line, waiting for the second 
(Please turn to page 90) 
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Colds- 
Susceptibles 


If you are forever “catching cold,” spe- 
Cialists say you’re a Colds-Susceptible, 
and should be especially careful now. The 
coming of Spring—with its. uncertain 
weather and quick changes of temperature 
—always means more colds. And these 
miserable Spring colds so often pave 
the way for bronchitis and pneumonia, 


But here’s welcome news for Colds- 
Susceptibles and their families—a way to 
avoid many colds altogether. At the first 
sign of “catching cold,” use Vicks Nose 
&Throat Drops—the 
new aid in preventing 
colds. They promptly 
soothe irritation, and 
help Nature throw 
off the infection 
that threatens. 


VICKS COLDS-CONTROL PLAN 


Of course, you have Vicks VapoRub— 
the family standby for treating colds. Now 
get Vicks Nose Drops—the new aid in 
preventing colds—and follow Vicks Plan 
for better Control of Colds...to reduce 
their number, severity and costs. The Plan is 
fully explained in each Vicks package. 
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show, just ahead of us was Norma Tal- 
madge with an escort. What a beauti- 
ful woman she was! I remember that 
she was wearing a smart sports outfit, 
and was lovely, as always. 

We had been standing some time, 
moving gradually up to the door, when 
Clark nudged me and whispered, “See, 
honey? That’showawomanshouldlook.” 

Miss Talmadge was wearing some 
sort of perfume that night, I don’t 
know the name of it—but whenever I 
smell it, I feel that same faintness 
and utter weariness sweep over me that 
came over me that night. I’ve never 
been able to remember what the pic- 
ture was—and I generally remember 
them—but I knew then, and have known 
ever since that moment, that nothing 
weighs in the balance with a beautiful, 
warm, perfumed, exquisitely dressed, 
expensively groomed ‘‘woman.” 

Only a few weeks ago, I was sit- 
ting in the office of the Sam Goldwyn 
Studio, to discuss with them a girl they 
wanted me to train and Bob MacIntyre, 
casting director, came in. He 
at me rather curiously, as 
though he were trying to remember 
me, so I smiled and said, “You should 
remember me, Mr. MacIntyre. I’m one 
of the women you supported. Of course, 
he was startled, so I laughed and said, 
“Don’t you remember hiring a chap 
for extra work in ‘The Merry Widow’ 
picture for three-fifty a day, then rais- 
ing him to five, then to seven-fifty and 
then at last—ten dollars a day?” 

“Clark Gable! Good Lord, yes! Do 
I remember it? I’ll never forget fight- 
ing for that fellow, and getting him 
along the best I could. He would come 
to the casting office day after day, and 
I told the fellows he had something, 
but they couldn’t see it. He used to 
wear a blue shirt.” ~° 

“Yes, I know. I used to wash it every 
night so he could go down there look- 
ing right. It was a good shirt.” 


UST about the hardest thing in 
Hollywood is to introduce a new 

type. A new type is nearly always 
created by public demand, and often 
quite unexpectedly to the producer. 

So, no matter how much Bob Mac- 
Intyre, or any other casting director 
interested himself in putting this new 
chap forward, those were the days when 
romantic leading men were in demand, 
and you couldn’t sell anyone else. 

Another big mistake here in Holly- 
wood is the belief that an actor can 
only learn the screen acting business 
by studying his own type. All that 
does is to make lesser imitators of the 
successful star. The fundamental re- 
quirements of acting are the same for 
everyone, and the young hopeful should 
study—not the star’s mannerisms and 
personal peculiarities, but the technique 
that lies underneath all that. 

He shouldn’t pick out Fredric March, 
or Leslie Howard, or Lionel Barrymore, 
or Clark to imitate—he should study 
them all to find out what it is they do 
that makes their work so outstanding. 

That’s what Clark and I did.. We 
saw numberless pictures, often sitting 
through them twice so as not to be 
fooled by the interesting story into 
missing the acting, and he spent hours 


and hours alone sitting in theaters, 
studying pictures, and then coming 
home and discussing them, and trying 
different effects that were good. 

It was not chance that made Clark 
Gable a good actor. 

“What was the matter with that, 
honey ?” 

“Too fast—you couldn’t see the eyes 
turn first.” 

“Oh, like this, eh?” 

“Yes. But just a little more with the 
eyes and not quite so far with the face. 
Let the body follow—that’s just it.” 

“How does this look?” 

“Fine, but let the front knee bend 
a bit so the line is better from the 
shoulder to the heel. Turn your hands 
in a bit; that will roll your shoulders 
forward and show your back muscles 
on the side shots—Yes, just like that. 
Never mind the high chest—all that 
does is to make you look muscle-bound. 
Show the back and shoulders.” 

Oh, those endless “don’ts.” I couldn’t 
help but realize that taking lessons 
from a coach and being married to one 
were very different things. 


UT with New York ahead as the 
big stop on the loop back to Holly- 
wood, the work must be right. 

Clark was getting tired of extra work 
and all of its attending difficulties and 
unavoidabie humiliations, so when we 
read in the papers that Jane Cowl was 
coming with her production of “Romeo 
and Juliet,” we were quite excited. 
Shakespearean productions almost al- 
ways pick up ensemble and bit actors 
in each town. And he knew that play 
by heart. 

It wasn’t easy to get Clark to drive 
down there that day and ask for some- 
thing in the production. He was hesi- 
tant about being able to get anything. 
He was pretty sensitive just then about 
the way things were going. 

But he went, driving off in the old 
car, looking very low. 


Bu he drove up the alley and turned 
into the backyard later with gravel 
flying in every direction, and the horn 
tooting, and his own broad grin back 
on his face where it belonged. 

“Bow to the first high ‘What Ho!’ of 
the Jane Cowl troupe, Mrs. Gable.” 

He had asked Louis Macloon if there 
was any possible opening. Macloon 
had taken him back onto the stage, 
thinking he was a good size for that 
work. The director had asked him to 
walk across the stage, turn, bow and 
come down to him, and had commented 
on his knowledge of the correct action, 
had introduced him:to Miss Cowl, and 
she had had him read lines from the 
play, and had engaged him. Clark 
Gable was to have his first work with 
a good company in a real show. | 

Clark was to be on at the opening 
of the first act, and be in the skirmish 
between the men of Montague and the 
men of Capulet, and he was to say, “Do 
you bite your thumb at us, sir?” and 
laugh. f 

And we laughed too, and bit our 
thumbs at the world. The gods were 
with us. Gable was to the fore, and 
the good old career was zooming. 

(To be continued) 
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Jeanette Goes 
Marketing 


(Continued from page 72) 


to inspect carefully every canape I ate 
and to stay away from the raw meat. 

“Another thing I have that the crowd 
goes wild over is a mixture of cream 
cheese, Worcestershire sauce, chopped 
parsley and sweet pickles. I put this 
mixture in a little dish and let the 
guests scoop it up with potato chips. 
Some people spread it on the chips in 
advance, but it makes them soggy. I 
like this way better.” 

From the Griffith market we went 
over to the Gotham which is a combi- 
nation delicatessen and restaurant. At 
this store all Hollywood buys fine foods, 
for no matter what your native land is, 
your favorite delicacy from home can 
be purchased here. Hans Kraly goes 
there for Cheese Blitzes, which is just 
another cheese; while Marlene Dietrich 
buys Hungarian salami and Bel Paese 
cheese which comes from Italy. 

“What else are you going to serve?” 
I asked Jeanette, as I saw her picking 
out jars of pearl onions, caviar, sar- 
dines, antipasto and a bottle of white 
cooking wine! 

She bought sardines from Norway, 
France and Portugal; olives stuffed 
with anchovies; olives in creme de 
menthe; tiny glass jars on which the 
labels said “Bar-le-duc,” but listen: it’s 
just plain jam from France. Then, 
just for fun she bought candy from 
every country: Holland, Hungary, 
Switzerland, France, Italy, even from 
Louis Sherry’s in New York. Most of 
it is wrapped in colored tin foil and 
she chose a variety of colors, ‘because 
I like everything gay at my parties,” 
she explained. 

The proprietor told us that he num- 
bers almost every star in Hollywood 
among his customers. Joseph Schenck 
delights in a special Nova Scotia sal- 
mon, which is smoked but not salted; 
Harry D’Arrast buys lots of fresh 
caviar; Lilyan Tashman buys little 
pots of Pate de Fois Gras at five dol- 
lars a pot. 

Mary Pickford, who serves tea at her 
tea parties, buys English crackers. 
These are really little cakes or sweet- 
ened crackers. Joseph Von Sternberg 
buys lebkuchen. Norma Talmadge 
buys little caraway seed crackers to 
serve with her cheese and caviar. They 
come in fancy gilded tins at $1.25 for 
a 14-ounce tin. 

“But one of my very best customers,” 
he said, “is Mrs. John Ford, wife of the 
director. She comes in and buys from 
$85 to $90 worth of food at one time. 
She buys things that keep, like olives, 
fancy canned fruits, caviar, anchovies, 
pickles. She knows just what she 
wants and has her shopping done and 
is gone in five minutes.” 

Jeanette’s reaction to that statement 
was instantaneous. “I suppose she 
does not talk as much as we do,” she 
said. - : 

The proprietor threw up his hands in 
an apologetic gesture. “Oh, no—no— 
no, don’t misunderstand me!” Then he 
smiled. ‘You never stay long enough 
to suit me, Miss MacDonald.” 

“That'll do, Harry,” laughed Jean- 
ette. We gathered up our packages as 
she continued, “I’m going to have cold 
turkey and other cold meats, sand- 
wiches, cake and ice-cream, but my 
chef is taking care of those things.” 


Held back by Coffee . . 
this boy never had a jar chance 


“(4 DUNCE” they call him...“a sluggard’”’ 
they say. But Science lifts a hand in his 
behalf and says “You’re wrong!” 


Pin the blame on the real culprit... pin the 
blame on coffee. Yes—coffee! For thousands of 
parents are giving their children coffee, and 
coffee harms children mentally—and physi- 
cally! 


Why coffee harms children 


Coffee contains caffein—a drug stimulant. A 
single cup often contains as muchas‘¢hree grains 
of this drug—20% more than a physician 
would give an adult as a medicinal dose. « 


Coffee can make quiet children more listless 
and sluggish. Itcanmakeactive children nerv- 
ous and irritable. It can keep children from 
getting the restful sleep they should have. 


More serious still—by crowding milk out of 
the diet of children, coffee is a cause of under- 
nourishment. It robs children of their rosy 
cheeks and sparkling eyes. It lowers their vital- 
ity, lessens their resistance to disease, and 
hampers development and growth. 


Read this amazing proof! 


Studies made by responsible institutionsamong 
America’s school children not only disclosed 
the fact than an alarming number of these 
children of grade and high-school age drink 
coffee— but that children who drink coffee get 
poorer marks than those who do not drink it. 


A survey conducted by a famous Research 
Institution among 80,000 school children 
proved that those drinking coffee were 
harmed mentally as well as physically. Less 
than 16% of those who drank coffee attained 
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good marks! Over 45% of those who did not 
drink coffee attained good marks. 


Another survey, conducted among large 
groups of undernourished children, brought to 
licht this fact—over 85% of the undernourished 
children received coffee once or more daily! 


No wonder medical authorities warn 


parents against giving children coffee! 


A hot, nourishing drink ts important 


“But” many parents say, “my youngsters 
need a hot drink in the morning.” Of course 
they do. But why one that tears down? Why 
not one that builds up? Give them Postum 
made with hot milk. It contains no caffein. 


It is rich in proteins, in fats, in carbohy- 
drates, in minerals—rich in the body building 
elements that children should have. What a 
contrast to coffee! What a difference to the 
child! 


Postum is made only from whole wheat 
and bran, roasted and slightly sweetened. 
Get it—at your grocer’s. Or mail the coupon 
for a week’s supply free. Postum is a prod- 
uct of General Foods. 


GENERAL Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. ™-M-4-33 


Please send me, without cost or obliga- 
tion, a week’s supply of Postum. 


Name 


Street 


State 


City 


Fill in completely—print name and address. 


If you live in Canada, address General Foods, 
Limited, Cobourg, Ontario. 


WORKING 
HANDS 
eke 


How will they look 
TONIGHT? 


RY, CHAPPED, red and rough skin can add 
ten years to your appearance. How old do 
your hands say you are? 

Remember that premature skin-aging is easily 
avoided. Use Italian Balm, the original skin- 
softener. It banishes the aging effects of house- 
work, officework and weather — quicker, at trifling 
cost! No home-made or store-made lotion is so 
thorough, so long-lasting or so economical ! 

Italian Balm won its laurels in winter-loving 
Canada over 30 years ago. Today its sale ex- 
ceeds that of any other lotion in thousands of 
cities in the States! Safe. No caustic astringents; 
no irritating bleaches. Only 5% alcohol; it can- 
not dry the skin. At drug and department stores 
in 35c, 60c and $1.00 bottles. Campana Corpora- 
tion, Batavia, Illinois. 


Campana 
ITALIAN 
BALM 


THE ORIGINAL SKIN SOFTENER 


Mew Package 


Sparkling fresh in a green and white 
cellophane -wrapped package, Italian 
Balm greets you this season in a fash- 
ionable new carton and bottle. 


TUNE IN—Monday nights, “Fu Man- 
chu’ mystery dramas, Columbia net- 
work; Friday nights “First Nighter’”’ 
plays, N. B. C. coast-to-coast. 


When Talkies Get to 
Be Wildies 


(Continued from page 47) 


dry shampoo. Like me, they seem com- 
pletely confused. 
“Should I get in and set with them?” 
I asked from Hon. Geo. F. Ogre. 
“They are in a glass cage,” dictate 
Hon. Ogre. “You merely clime on edge 
of that and whistle when I say it.” 


DO so. With one (1) leg in free 

America I set there, and other leg 
in wild Africa. 

Then Hon Ogre holla “Shoot,” and 
all electricity commence doing so. Out 
from a corner come Miss Caramel. 

“Lost, lost in the middle of Oofa,” 
she scram, while tumbling over a lily. 

“No, my pritty one (1),” ollicute 
Hon. George M. Cohan, who was a vil- 
lain, “You are now alone with me, 
3000 miles removed from Atlantic 
City. I have you in my pawr.” 

“Bringlehorn Mudgard,” she snagger, 
“rather would I be clawed by wild 
beests, including birds, than give you 
more than % scornfull glance.” 

“Brinklehorn Mudgard,” she corrode, 
“vou have pussued me far enough 
to——” 

“You are too late to elope away from 
me now, little gil,’ decompose Hon. 
Geo. M. Cohan with hat. “Over yander 
in the jingle I got 800 cannibles await- 
ing to sleigh you with knives and 
forks.” 

“Yaw!” she shreech. 


Ho: LION and Gorilla get up, 
smelling for that noise. But just 
then who enrush in to stage? Hon, Alf 
Menjou, by golly, all in dress close 
while shooting off his opera hat. 

“T just come to this corner of Africa, 
looking for’ a taxi,” he snork, “when I 
heard Chicago noises and come running 
to the reskew. Miss Brilliantine 
Moosehead, I recognize you as the little 
gil who once saved me from a football 
rally in Indianapolis. And what can 
I do for you now?” 

“Tell this depestible villin to up- 
hand me!” she shreech. “I are alone in 
Africa where men are worse than 


beests! Aw! Awk’” 

“Bowrie-who!” dictate Hon. Lion, 
listening at the noise. ‘Boola-boola 
yow!” holla Hon. Gorilla, knocking 


himself on the front of his chest. To- 
gether they set there singing like a 
train of carrs. When I start whistle 
“Happy Daze Has Came Perhaps” they 
pay no tension to me. 

Miss Caramel Sweet, dropping Hon. 
Al Menjou where she held him, turn 
round to Hon. Geo. F. Ogre, who was 
directing that show with a meggyphone. 

“Listen at me,” she yellup. ‘How 
you expect me make passion-talk & 
love-kiss ceremony with all those krit- 
ters going like a statick?” 

“But, dolling,” he snuggest, “they are 
also actors. Respect them as such.” 

“If that enlarged monkie over there 
are a actor,” she scrape out, “what 
he mean by killing my lines? Do he 
think he are a star?” 

“Pussibly. Everybody in Hollywood 
this same,” actuate Hon. Ogre. 

“Togo, I tell you what let’s do,” pro- 
nounce Hon. Ogre like nice kittens. “In 
odor that this play go on without any 
more interrupts, sippose you get into 


that glass box with the other annimiles. 
That will keep their tension off from 
Miss Caramel Sweet while she finish 
her love-scenery.” 

“O yay?” I poke. “And what you do 
in the meanwhiles to keep their tension 
off from me?” 

“Get in, and we shall think about it.” 


R. EDITOR, you are use to meet- 

ing all sorts of people. But did 
you ever set in the same office with a 
Lion and Gorilla, trying to entertane 
them while a dear lady stand outside 
breaking her heart? I did, and I tell 
you what. All my hair stood. edgewise 
& they was 4% feet off from me, won- 
dering which end of me to start eat- 
ing from. I try to think up some game 
they should like without getting madd. 
All their eyes contained blazes while 
they set there, aiming their finger- 
nails at me. They come crolling at me! 

But Miss Caramel Sweet were act- 
ing very nice now. 

“O Eggbert, Eggbert,” she were say- 
ing to Hon. Menjou. “If you had not 
came, what I should have did?” 

“My brave little gil,” he say it. 

“Ah, my hero. Pumit me to ery on 
your shirt. Oh, boo & hoo! I so happy.” 


AS those sound of sob-cry Lion and 
Gorilla forget to eat me and look 
at Miss Caramel Sweet. ‘Owlie-howlie- 
boom-boom,” they bellus like a pair of 
subways. “Hush it!” I dement, yet 
they didn’t. 

Just then Miss Caramel Sweet got 
pretty darnly madd. With one (1) 
swept of hand she knockout Hon. Geo. 
F. Ogre, Hon. Alf. Menjou, Hon. Geo. 
M. Cohan and 44 famus Hollywood 
blonds who was there as Xtras. 

“Of all the outrajus behavior!” she 
yall. “I never played with such a ruff 
company. Get away from me & come 
here. Who are blame for this outrag?” 

“Dolling, lissen,” smother Hon. Geo. 
F. Ogre. She knock him again, so he 
was silent. 

“T know who started those annimles 
whooping to spoil my love,’”’ she clab- 
ber. “Hashimura Togo, you are blame 
for it all. Come out of that cage & 
face me, you poor varmick!” 

“No, mam, thank you not to do,” I 
revoke while Lion and Gorilla ran 
away to a Den to be far from her. 

“Coward!” she shilly. 

“Yes, please,” I shally. 

“Then if you not came out I snall 
came after you!” she calliope while 
commencing to clime up cage with all 
her feet and elbows. I look around like 
a serchlight, trying to find place where 
I could hid myself. Ah, there it were! 
I see that neat den where Lion and 
Gorilla was in huddle, thinking. 

“Move overly!” I holla, making swift- 
ish spring into den. While smiling 
with enlarged teeth, Hon. Gorilla 
slamm dnor & lock. So there we was, 
out of danger for the time being, just 
83 wild beests together, getting away 
from Hollywood’s Sweetheart. . 

I are entirely snug tonight, sleeping 
with a Gorilla. 

Hoping you are the same, 

Yours truly, 
HASHIMURA TOGO. 
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Heres Our 
Colonial Bedroom 


(Continued from page 74) 


longue occupies one corner of the room, 
it is upholstered in chintz with a peach 
color background with a large floral 
design in shades of blue. 

The dressing table is built into the 
vanity alcove. The top of it is painted 
blue and it is draped with a plain 
glazed chintz of a lighter blue. 


The draperies are made of pale blue- 


glazed chintz edged with wide pleated 
ruffles and topped by decorative wood 
cornices painted a darker blue. 

If you have been following the devel- 
opment of our little Colonial house 
which we are producing in miniature 
room by room, you will be glad to know 
that the guest room will be shown in 
the next issue of this magazine. 


Music of the 
Sound Screen 


(Continued from page 68) 


disc, but incorporates a new process in 
record making that makes the life of 
the record at least twice as long as the 
old style. There is also a minimum of 
needle noise and scratch. 

By all means try out this new disc 
and enjoy the improved performance 
of your phonograph. The other side 
is also by Eddie Cantor, another song 
from his new show. It is called “What 
a Perfect Combination.” I think you’ll 
like it. (This is a Columbia record.) 


UKE ELLINGTON, the High 
Prince of Hot Rhythms, is next on 
the list, and we all know the Duke 
doesn’t give us any duds. ‘Ducky 
Wucky” is the somewhat misleading 
title of his latest effort, and it’s a wow. 
This was written by the Duke and Al- 
bany Bigard, that wizard of a clarinet 
player, and as this is the same com- 
bination that turned out “Mood In- 
digo,” you’ll know the tune is good. 
The other side is by the Duke, too, a 
faster tune, “Swing Low,” played in 
the good old jig-time tempo. If you 
want a good dance tune don’t miss this 
one. (This is a Brunswick record.) 


Ov old friend, Bing Crosby, is still 
turning out good records, and here 
is one of his latest efforts, “I’ll Follow 
You.” If you like Bing, you won’t go 
wrong on this one. 

The other side is also by Bing, and 
more of a ballad, “Some Day We’ll 
Meet Again.” It’s good, but not equal 
to the reverse side. (This is a Bruns- 
wick record.) 


RV EING's Pennsylvanians are 
next on the list, and I’m always 
glad to hear from these boys. “Here It 
Is Monday and I’ve Still Got a Dol- 
lar” is the title of this one, and there 
is some outstanding instrumental work 
played as only Waring’s men can do it. 
The vocal work is very good, also. 

The other side, “Anybody’s College 
Song,” is a real Waring novelty. This 
is played to 6-8 march rhythm, and 
you’ll like the variety of vocal cho- 
ruses. (This is a Victor record.) 


HOW Vs YOUR FIGU 


ina modem goun! 


CurrENT styles emphasize gentle curves. 
Women whose measurements are a bit 
generous are sharply restricted in the 
things they can select. 

So, many of us hasten to reduce. Diet 
and exercise are both necessary. Meals 
should contain adequate “bulk” to pre- 
vent faulty elimination. Otherwise eyes 
may lose their sparkle. Skins become sal- 
low. Wrinkles appear. 

Laboratory tests show that Kellogg’s 
At-BrAN supplies “bulk’”— as well as 
vitamin B and food-iron. This “bulk” is 
similar to that of leafy vegetables. 


Petey 
ONSTIPAT ow 
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Two tablespoonfuls of Att-Bran 
daily are usually sufficient. Isn’t this 
much pleasanter, much safer than taking 
patent medicines? 

Kellogg’s Att-BrAN is not fattening. 
Recommended by dietitians. Sold by all 
grocers in the red-and-green package. 


Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
et CUTCAGRE Vig | DF 


Filled with valuable beauty - hints, 

and advice on charm and health. With 

special menus for reducing wisely. In . 
addition, leading motion-picture ac- 

tresses are shown in “‘fashion close- 

ups,’’ wearing the costumes that 

millions of critical eyes will see on 

the screen. Free upon request. 


KELLOGG COMPANY 
Dept. G-4, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Please send me a free copy of your book- 
let, “CHARM.” 


Name 


Address 


Lure VeELeEz, fiery little screen star, is stunning in 
these entirely different costumes: silver fox, most 
precious of furs, on an afternoon ensemble; and the 
severest of tailleurs for country or morning in town. 
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Vow! 


SMOOTH = PURE + HARMLESS 


HIGHEST QUALITY GREEN 


With these three exquisite cosmetic creations and the famous Maybelline Eye- 
lash Darkener, truly alluring eye-beauty is within the easy reach of every girl 
and woman. 


First, apply the pure, fragrant Maybelline Eye Shadow to your eyelids. Blend 
its smooth, creamy substance to just the degree of shadow most becoming to 
your eyes. This will give the appearance of deeper color and greater sparkle to your 
eyes. Maybelline Eye Shadow comes in Blue, Brown, Blue-Gray, Violet and Green. 


Next, form graceful, expressive eyebrows with the clean-marking, easy-to-use 
Maybelline Eyebrow Pencil. You'll love this new pencil. It is pure and harmless 
in every respect and comes in Black and Brown. } 


Third, apply the wonderful new Maybelline Eyelash Darkener to your lashes, 
and see how they instantly appear darker, longer, and more luxuriant. This 
mascara is the choice of particular women everywhere because it is absolutely 
harmless, non-smarting, tear-proof, and very easy to use. The fact that May- 
belline is the largest selling mascara in the world speaks for itself, and when 
you apply the famous Maybelline to your lashes, you’ll be delighted with the 
way your eyes speak for themselves! G 

Fourth, apply Maybelline Eyelash Grower to your lashes nightly before retiring, 
and allow it to remain on while you sleep. It is composed of pure and beneficial 
ingredients that stimulate and nourish the growth of the lashes. You will find 
it delightfully effective. 


Acquaint yourself with the high quality of these wonderful Maybelline eye beauty 
preparations, and you’ll never want to be without any one of them for com- 


plete and fascinating eye make-up. They are obtainable at all leading 10c stores. 
MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO 


EYE BEAUTY AIDS 


THE pergect mascara 


Box Office Critics 


(Continued from page 94) 


Mr. Marston has sincerity, personality, 
and that indefinable something which 
distinguishes the talented few from 
the mediocre many. Given the -right 
chance, this clever newcomer undoubt- 
edly has a brilliant future.” 


Natalie Turnock, 127 Hinman Ave- 
nue, Evanston, Ill.: “Leslie Howard, 
the darlingest thing I’ve seen in my 
life. My eyes grow bigger and bigger, 
like a balloon, when I see him.on the 
screen. I could sit through his pictures 
ten times. He’s so charming, suave, 
romantic and perfect, his manners are 
perfect—just bea-u-teeful. I’d love to 
be Mrs. Howard. I’d attempt it if he 
didn’t have a wife.” 

H. W. Jarand, 56 Willowdale Ave- 
nue, Montreal: “Norma Shearer is as 
popular as ever, and lives up to the 
expectations of her Montreal public. 
Keep up the good work, Miss Shearer.” 

Lenore E. Drake, Lake Placid Club, 
Essex County, N. Y.: “Who could re- 
sist this fascinating blonde girl (Boots 
Mallory) from New Orleans, with all 
her charm and self-possession? She was 
born for it. How easily she carries off 
the honors, and how they become hex.” 


Marie Farrington, Box 596, Pampa, 
Tex.: “Say you big directors, please 
give us more pictures starring Boots 
Mallory. She is just the kind of girl 
I would like to be.” 


Dorothy Jennings, 1007 Greanleaf 
Avenue, Evanston, Ill.: “You can make 
a picture without plot, with terrible 
dialogue, a cast that would make a 
Western proud of itself, and no pho- 
tography to speak of—I won’t-care, if 
you’ll let Charles Ruggles loose in it, 
preferably with the opportunity to get 
a little tight. We’ll all go to see it— 
and like it.” 


Herman Presser, 1083 E. 97th Street, 
Cleveland, O.: “Constance Cummings 
—a beautiful actress with a beautiful 
future. With the right kind of part I 
doubt if any can surpass her as ‘the 
crave of 1933.’” 


Jenni Pietryk, 261 Nassau Avenue, 
Brooklyn: ‘“Lyda Roberti, vivacious 
and brilliant is this clever actress. 
She surely is ‘sweet and hot.’” 


Kenneth Ricker, 1107 Main Street, 
Stillwater, Okla.: “After seeing Norma 
Shearer’s brilliant acting in ‘Strange 
Interlude,’ I am more than convinced 
there are no actresses in Hollywood 
who can surpass her in beauty and 
ability.” 

Irene Clarke, 4102 Maryland Ave- 
nue, St. Louis, Mo.; “Joan Crawford, 
keep climbing. Show the world you 
can take it after the left-handed com- 
pliments you have been handed.” 


Pan Duckworth, 5215 So. 50 Street, 
Omaha: ‘We knew you’d make the 
grade, Lyle (Talbot), boy—and the old 
home town is with you till the heights 
of glory are yours, forever and ever. 
... A great, big, grand boy.” 

Virginia Kinter, Chambersville, Pa.: 
“T think Janet Gaynor is as sweet as 
a Spring morning—my favorite.” 

Mary Herbert, Box 61, Three 
Rivers, Mass.: “Girls, have you seen 
the new leading man? I think he 
could set any feminine heart beating 
faster. He is Joel McCrea. Did you 
ever see such wonderful piercing eyes? 
He should be king of the movies.” 
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Here Comes the 
Big Parade 


(Continued from page 57) 


Ah, to be wronged by Mae! ’Twould 
be the making of any writer! 


RANCES MARION, with the Face 

of a Madonna, is the Hot Mamma of 
sereen literature. Frances conjures 
ideas with the speed of a magician. 
She recently made a lightning pass and 
converted her “Happy Ending” for 
Mary Pickford into “Sex Appeal’ for 
Jean Harlow. 

Protean! 


[overs FAIRBANKS returned 
from his trip around the world with 
two tigers and a Dowager Duchess. 
The skins of the former will provide 
little Mary with a nice warm coat. 
Doug would have brought back a por- 
cupine too if a leech hadn’t bit his arm 
just as he took aim. He didn’t say 
what use he had in mind for it. Surely 
not a pillow for little Mary, probably a 
cushion for a guest chair. Can you 
fawncy some noble old gent coming 
in contact with a porcupine suddenly! 
Hollywood just loves these practical 
jokes and Douglas is such a one! 

N. B. Douglas didn’t shoot the Dow- 
ager Duchess. She came of her own 
accord. 


I NEVER seem to get over being dis- 
illusioned in finding players so un- 
like their screen selves. After “Anna 
Christie” I pestered Howard Strickling 
to date me with Marie Dressler. I 
had a child’s eager vision of me and 
Marie sitting around sloshing beer and 
thumping each other on the back 
whoopingly. 

“I can arrange the interview,” said 
Mr. Strickling stiffly. “But get it out 
of your head she’s a souse. She can 
show you letters and presents from the 
crowned heads of Europe.’ 

A Peggy Joyce! 

But this was a gloved caress com- 
pared to the sock I received on reading 
a story about Jim Cagney in an authori- 
tative weekly. The author, sans 
reproche, declared that Jimmy, the old 
grapefruit masseur and dame-buster, 
would bite off his hand in real life 
- rather than strike a woman. 

A sissy! 


pA ND here I’ve been losing friends 
for championing this socko Sal- 
vini. Here’s a recent note from Bill 
Thomas of Georgia: 

“You an’ me’s been budding a long 
time, Herbit, and I was of the opinion 
that nuthin’ you could do would ever 
make me resentful-like. Oh, of course, 
there’s been things now and again that 
irritated a little, but they didn’t mat- 
ter in the long run. However, this here 
last one has jest yanked the very last 
rag off’n the gooseberry bush. And you 
kin take it from your nephew what’s 
tellin’ you, Uncle Herb, the noble 
beauties of our Spartan friendship is 
doomed to extinction if you continue to 
blurb about that there ‘engaging’ cuss, 
Messer Cagney. 

“T’ve done took your word for lots 
of things—even when you said mon Ra- 
mon looked like an el Greco don (yuh 
must have meant only his face, for 
Mister Theotokopoulos never indulged 
in no dimpled knees like them ’uns!) 

(Please turn to page 96) 


SEE, 1T SOAKS OUT THE 
DIRT, AND YOUR CLOTHES 
COME LOTS WHITER 
WITHOUT SCRUBBING 


WHY, RUTH— 
|NEVER 
DREAMED 
WASHING 
COULD BE 


HERE, GRACE — | BROUGHT 
YOU SOME OF THAT 
MARVELOUS SOAP t TOLD 
YOU ABOUT. I'LL SHOW 
YOU HOW \T WORKS 


LATER 


HERE GOES THE OLD IT'S EASY ON 
WASH BOARD —I'LL NEVER 
NEED (T AGAIN! THANKS COLORS, Too! THEY RE LOOKING AT MY WASH 
FOR TELLING ME ABOUT —ITS SO WHITE! | MUST 
RINSO, RUTH. ITS SO EASY ae ee Race He co 
\T GE AT Kk, 
CN EANDS <a FOUR SHADES WHITER 


a 


THAT EVENING 
You can save lots of 


e 
RINSO IS GRAND FOR money this way! 
DISHES, TOO — | NEVER E 
SAW SUCH LIVELY SUDS! E WISE! Stop scrubbing clothes thread- 
bare. Let Rinso’s lively suds soak them 
4 or 5 shades whiter. They'll last twice— 
three times—as long! Women say they save 
$100 and more on clothes this “scrubless” 
way. 

Rinso is safe for the finest cottons and 
linens. The home-making experts of 316 
leading newspapers—the makers of 40 fa- 
mous washing machines—recommend it. 

Great for dishes, too; so easy on the hands. 


Cup for cup, Rinso gives twice as much 
suds as lightweight, puffed-up soaps. It’s 
all that’s needed, even in the hardest water. 
Most women buy the BIG package. 


A PRODUCT OF LEVER BROS. CO. 


It’s safe for your finest 
cottons and linens 


most women 


—white or colors 


A 


The biggest-selling package soap in America 
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Lees 


ey a ae 
the Beauty of 


being Natural! 


ICE EYES. Nice teeth. Nice everything. 

But somehow men didn’t take to her. 
They said her mouth was conspicuous. 
“Couldn't see her lips for the paint!’’... 
Then, as good luck would have it, she tried 
a different lipstick. A lipstick that accents her 
natural coloring...ending that painted look! 


Flatters lips with natural color! 


No man will tell you to your face that you 
have a painted look. Yet, without doubt, a 
painted look comes from all ordinary lip- 
sticks. Tangee, however, isn’t ordinary. It 
isn’t paint. Tangee brings out the natural 
color hidden in your own lips... yet never 
paints them! 

In the stick, it’s orange. On the lips, your 
natural coloring! For Tangee changes in- 
stantly to your shade of blush rose! 

Use Tangee for youthful lips... glowing 
with natural color all day long! Costs no 
more than ordinary lipsticks. At drug stores 
and cosmetic counters. 


New Refillable 
Rouge Compact 
Tangee Rouge, too, changes 
to your natural shade in- 
stantly. It blends beautifully 
.--heightens natural color- 
ing...mever makes cheeks 
look painted. Comes in re- 
fillable compact. Buy Tangee 
Rouge Refill at a saving! 
Fits compact perfectly. 

7:30 P.M. (E. S. T.) 


ANGSS 


World’s Most Famous Lipstick 
ENDS THAT PAINTED LOOK 


> ONLY 10c! FOR MIRACLE MAKE-UP SET! 4 
a" The George W. Luft Co., Inc. Tas 1 
417 Fifth Ave., New York 
I enclose 10c. Send Miracle Make-up Set 
Tangee Lipstick 
Tangee Rouge Compact 


ets 


Keller, Sargent & Ross! 
A Personality Trio that 
tickled the high-hats of 
Europel Tues. and Thurs. 


containing trial-size§ 


Address- 


City. 


| 
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Here Comes the Big Parade 


(Continued from page 95) 


“T could even accept from you words 
of praise directed at a burly truck 
driver yclept Gable. But Cagney! 
Corpo di Baccho! 

“So, Herby Boy, you just remember 
that in future, will ya? Of course you 
won’t want that red-headed roughneck 
to come between you and me, wouldja 
now? That’s the boy! I knew you’d 
see it my way. God bless you, my son. 
Go and sin no more!” 

I done gone, Willyum. I’m aban- 
donin’ Babe Cagney to his fate ($3500 
a week according to last report). I 
can’t admire a weaklin’. 


| GUESS Beverly will be pretty upset 
over this about Jimmy too. Beverly 
writes a very flattering letter. Why 
did you cross out your last name, Bev., 
and write “heh! heh!’’? 

Bev. writes amid other things: 

“T agree with you on James Cagney 
... I get so beastly sick of these pansy- 
pure men who can go through fire and 
water, literally, and emerge looking like 
Adolphe Menjou on his night out. And 
I do like a little rough handling on oc- 
casion—not too rough, though, being as 
how I only weigh 98 and and a slight 
tap sends me hurtling through space 
and a pat on the back leaves a black 
and blue mark on my chest. 

“Well, anyhoo, I think you’re—” 
(modesty deletes)—“‘and I’m _ prob- 
ably the only girl at large who agrees 
emphatically with any one man. I must 
‘off’. I’m trying to keep up my record 
of one jump ahead of the dear old 
sheriff for which I hope to get the 
Olympic prize in 19838... 

“Jestingly Yours, 
““Beverly— (heh! heh!)” 


O» I hope not too jestingly heh! 
heh! Beverly. You do mean some 
of the things you said, don’t you? Of 
course if yqu’re not serious about Bebe 
Cagney it’s just as well in view of his 
prefering biting the hand to hitting the 
lady. Me, I’d strike any woman weigh- 
ing ninety-eight and never feel the 
worse for it. 


HE reason for those thick obdurate 

lips Joan Crawford affected for a 
time is now revealed. Willy Pogany 
had told her she had a mouth like 
Mussolini and Joan wanted the world 
to note. 

I wonder what Il Duce’s reaction 
would be if told he had a mouth 
like Joan’s. 


ey grows zooier and 
zooier. It’s just a big menagerie. 
I_ know you’ll crack it always was. 
Well, the place for big animal crackers 
is in Hollywood writing gags. 

“Zoo in Budapest,” “Murder in the 
Zoo,” “Jungle Man,” “Tarzan and His 
Mate,” “Island of Lost Souls”—these 
are a few of the quadruped films that 
have converted the new Athens into a 
roaring jungle. 

In “Island of Lost Souls” you saw 
old Doc Laughton, late Nero of Rome, 
busily converting animals into human 
beings. In Hollywood you would see 
producers just as busily converting 
human beings into animals: ape boys, 
lion men, panther women, stallion 
sheiks, pullet sirens, bovine dowagers 
and hog heavies . 


Ji Sey years ago the local jahherers 
were printing anecdotes about 
Pola Negri’s temperament. Recently 
they’ve been uttering malicious stories 
about Blue Boy the big pig from Iowa, 
who is said to have terrified Will Rog- 
ers as much as any club lady has. 

Already Blue Boy is being freely 
predicted as winner of the next Acad- 
emy Award. 


| Mee VELEZ, who sets the style in 
romance as Lil Tashman does in 
clothes, recently declared she was 
through with men and was seen swing- 
ing through Cocoanut Grove with Ape 
Weissmuller. 

Whataman today must have a mane 
and bulging biceps. Sleek hair and 
padded shoulders are out. Tarzan has 
replaced the old sheik in romantic 
terminology. 

“Be a Tarzan!” cry the gals. “Be a 
Tarzan! Tree me, ape boy!” 


OMEONE over at Paramount tried 

to tell me that Tarzan Weissmul- 
ler’s jungle yell was actually a syn- 
thesis of resin, string, tin cans and 
broken glass. If that’s true all I can 
say is that Weissmuller can give a very 
pretty imitation of resin, string, tin 
cans and broken glass because he 
emitted the scream for me and when I 
was revived in the infirmary the sound 
men said I had given them some of the 
best monkey chattering they’d ever cap- 
tured. Hurrah, I’m a Tarzan Here’s 
where I strip and go screaming off into 
the jungle at a salary of heaven knows 
how much. Oh. to play Tarzan with a 
tree and Jean Harlow! 


Don’t Be Late? 


Your favorite magazines 


are on sale five days earlier now and we’re warning you 
that lots of other women want copies. too .. . so hurry. 


Buy your copy of: 


© HOME MAGAZINE 


eTHE NEW MOVIE 
@ ILLUSTRATED LOVE 
eMYSTERY 


on the 10th of every month now instead of the 
15th ... you have five days less to wait! 
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Cleaning Up the 
Movies 


(Continued from page 638) 


more important to the business. 


HEN Hays took hold in 1922, the 

American motion picture was still 
a bonanza industry. With a speed be- 
yond precedent, it had grown from 
penny peepshows to Broadway pro- 
ductions. 

Men with the gambling tempera- 
ment risked on a feature film four or 
five thousand dollars in cash and one 
or two hundred thousand dollars in 
borrowings, promises and jugglery; 
pulled through, heaven knows how, to 
distribution and rich returns; took 
their seats with the mighty of Holly- 
wood. 

Really, the business of production 
had no foundation—it just floated. 

In the first month of its existence, 
the Hays office encountered two cases 
typical of the way things were run- 
ning. First, accident revealed that an 
exhibitor in the Middle West, renting 
films for three days, kept them—with 
nobody minding—for two weeks. Dur- 
ing that time, he “duped” them at lei- 
sure and sent the reprints to his part- 
ner on the Pacific Coast, who did a 
flourishing business in exporting them 
to the Orient. 

Second, someone picked up two films, 
most undoubtedly stolen. 


ae BE shrewd and far-seeing among 
the big producers realized by 1921 
that the business must grow up if it ex- 
pected to expand any further. It must 
get the backing of capital, must sys- 
tematize distribution, must eliminate 
waste. 

Loudly, as is its wont, and some- 
what unsystematically, the industry 
moved on into the new era. The 
bankers, skeptical at first of an in- 
dustry which violated so many conven- 
tional rules, found themselves con- 
vinced by its enormous profits. Money, 
stable money, came into the business. 
In the boom year of 1929, for example, 
more than $200,000,000 was invested in 
motion pictures. 


OT even the most fervent admirer 

of the Hays organization gives it 
the credit for all this. Well done or 
badly done, it would have happened. 
But the job was well done; and for 
that, perhaps, the Hays organization 
deserves most of the thanks. If it has 
not furnished the motive-power, it has 
served at least for a steering wheel. 

Busy with a thousand details, mostly 
legal, of this reorganization period, 
Hays found time to do his own organ- 
izing. 

What the business needed, as much 
as anything else was _ respectability, 
standing, traditions. It needed just as 
much some machinery of cooperation, 
by which the various elements might 
act together for good of the industry, 
and deal with each other directly. 

The Film Boards of Trade, lacing 
Ahe whole United States under the di- 
rection of C. C. Pettijohn, furnished 
the machinery by which this purpose 
might be accomplished, and now it was 
put to work on a project more impor- 
tant than the general public know. 

What the producer sells to the 
distributor is a film—a _ piece of 

(Please turn to page 98) 


NOW 


there’s no 
excuse 


for 


But 
how 
often 

ordinary 
powder 
leaves the nose 
looking like this 
after half an hour 


Or course you're lovely when you leave 
your dressing table! But how long do you 
stay that way? How many times in an eve- 
ning do you have to look ina mirror to be 
sure that you're even presentable? 

For certainly few things are more dis- 
concerting than a nose that has shed its 
powder, and stands out from a beautiful 
face like an unkind and ugly beacon light. 
Can you even count the number of times 
you have to powder during the day? 

All that is over now. Pompeian has cre- 
ated a powder that will cling, not for 


The 

nose 

that is 

powder- 

ed with 

: Pompeian 

will retain its 
loveliness for hours 


minutes, but for hours! It doesn’t coat the 
face, as old-fashioned ‘‘clinging’’ powders 
do. Soft and fine, it gives the skina smooth, 
even perfection. ... No more stolen glances 
in passing mirrors. With this new Pompeian 
powder you can be serene and confident of 
your beauty for hours. 

It comes in a variety of flattering skin 
tones, expressly created to complement 
and enhance every complexion type. It 
has a refreshing and very feminine per- 
fume. And a box you'll be proud to have 
on your dressing table. 


AT TODAY’S REASONABLE PRICE 


All that we can save in manufacturing costs 
by long experience and present economies we 
pass on to you. Which is the reason this re- 
markably fine powder can be bought for so little! 
Pompeian products can be purchased at stores 
everywhere. Convenient and attractive sizes of 
Pompeian Beauty Powder are obtainable at al- 
most all stores of F. W. Woolworth Co., and 
other of the better class five-and-ten-cent stores. 
The Pompeian Company, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Sales Representatives: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., 
40 E. 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


SIXTY-FIVE CENTS THE BOX 
NEW YORK PARIS LONDON 
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THE 


‘f 


OF A SOFT SMOOTH 
SKIN CAN BE YOURS 


S 


with this marvelous 
Olive Oil Face Powder 


Ir is so easy for a woman’s skin to become 
red and rough. Particularly at this season... 
Sharp cold’ and biting winds attack the face. 
Destroy its smoothness and charm... Indoor 
heat saps the natural oils from your skin. 
Leaves it dry and old-looking. 

Protect your complexion from these harsh 
extremes. If your face has a tendency toward 
redness...if it often feels dry and rough 
... begin using OuTpoor Giri Face Powder 
at once. Dust it on every day before going 
out. And again when you come in. 

OutTpoor Girt is the only face powder 
made with an Olive Oil base. It is soft and 
fluffy in look and feel, yet it clings longer 
than any other powder. With the first appli- 
cation you'll notice a distinct improvement in 
your complexion. 

Try this different face powder today. In 7 
smart shades to blend naturally with any com- 
plexion. The Good Housekeeping “Seal of 
Approval” is your guarantee of quality. 

Outpoor Girt Face Powder and other 
Olive Oil Beauty Products are sold by leading 


drug, department and chain stores in 3 sizes - 


—10c, 25c and $1.00. If you want to sample 
five of the most popular preparations, mail 
the coupon. 


OUTDOOR 
GIRL 


Crystal Corporation, 


Dept. 874 
130 Willis Ave., New York 


T enclose 10c to cover postage and handling. Please 
send me your OUTDOOR GiRL “Introductory Sampler’ 

containing liberal trial packages of Olive Oil Face Pow- 
der—Lightex Face Powder—Olive Oil Cream—Liquefy- 
ing Cleansing Cream and Lip-and-Cheek Rouge. 


ING Oa ee ee eae 
Ad AMTESS rr 
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| “switching.” 
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physical property. What the distribu- 
tor sells to the exhibitor is time; an 
intangible thing. Exhibitors, especially 
those somewhat new to the business, 
behave only humanly when they fail 
sharply to perceive the difference be- 
tween the three days for which they 
have rented a film and the four or 
five days during which they may want 
to exhibit it. 

Moreover, in 1922, when Hays took 
hold, there were fly-by-night distribu- 
tors and irresponsible exhibitors in the 
field. The relation between these two 
elements has always been the trouble- 
some and creaky joint in the compli- 
cated machinery of the motion picture 
business. 

When Hays took hold, four thousand 
suits between exhibitor and producer 
were dragging their slow, expensive 
course through the courts. 

“And,” Hays has said since, ‘no 
matter who won or lost these lawsuits, 
the value of the picture in question 
was faded out long before the award, 
with inevitable bad feeling.” 

In six years, the Hays arbitrators 
settled without hearing—by reason and 
conciliation—some 51,000 claims. More 
than 36,000 came before them for for- 
mal award. 

And only eight dissenters appealed 
to the courts. The claims which they 
settled, “peacefully and _ effectively,” 
amounted to $27,197,596. 

This sensationally successful plan in 
the motion picture industry became the 
star example for the American Arbi- 
tration Society. Hays pointed with 
pride; business reformers viewed with 
admiration. 

The distributor of motion pictures 
does not sell; he rents. “Time” is the 
essence of his revenue. By trade cus- 
tom, he gets a higher rental from the 
first-run houses than from the second- 
run, from the palaces which charge two 
dollars a seat than from the humble 
establishments that charge a quarter. 

In the archaic days, as I have said 
before, small exhibitors would often 
rent a picture for three days and show 
it for four or five. This little stretch- 
ing of a contract—known in trade 
slang as “holding over” scarcely trou- 
bled the consciences of many who per- 
petrated it. Custom had inured them. 

But two other sharp practices crossed 
the line of downright, conscious dis- 
honesty. One was “bicycling.” An ex- 
hibitor owning two houses, or having 
arrangements with another house, 
would rent a film and show it three or 
four times a day. The moment its 
run had finished, he would send it to 
the other house, run it, return it to 
house number one for its next appear- 
ance—and so on. A boy on a bicycle 
usually furnished the transportation— 
hence the name for the process. 

The other dishonest violation is 
That means renting a 
film at a low price for a third-class 
house, and exhibiting it at a first- 
class house. 

Early in his term of office, Hays re- 
alized that these three practices were 
costing the distributors real money. 
Further, they were a most disturbing 
influence. It was unfair to expect the 
honest exhibitors—who of course rep- 
resent the vast majority—to face such 
competition. But the business was 
then in a state of flux, and he was still 
busy with fundamentals. 


HE Copyright Protection Bureau, 

organized after this dip into the 
turgid bottom of the motion picture 
business, more than pays for itself in 
the arrears which it collects from de- 
tected hold-overs, bicyclers and switch- 
ers. 

But the excess revenue is not the im- 
portant thing; rather the protection of 
the honest majority of exhibitors 
against unfair competition. From 
time to time it has found and stopped 
other methods, more original, of cheat- 
ing the film. 

Hays installed a Conservation De- 
partment. This supervises and pro- 
motes, as a matter of course, the mea- 
sures which must be adopted by the 
theaters themselves if they are to in- 
sure safety. But it goes further: it 
imposes scientific regulation of film- 
storage and film-handling. : 

The Association maintains country- 
wide inspection, encourages competi- 
tions in new methods for assuring safe- 
ty, carefully supervises the handling 
of scrap film. As a result, film fires 
have for the past four years amounted 
almost to nothing. The Pathe fire in 
New York is not an exception. It 
started in a drop curtain, and the fire 
had passed control before it reached an 
inch of exposed film. 


A FEW paragraphs of miscellany. 
Along with the fight to regulate 
and “purify” the fiims, has gone a 
struggle to clean up the advertising. 

In many instances, local censors have 
barred a film from a city, without ever 
seeing it, on the strength of the ad- 
vertising alone. In these cases, the 
Hays organization can sometimes bring 
a little pressure through the distribu- 
tors; but mostly it can merely admon- 
ish and educate. It has crimped this 
process a good deal, but the war still 
goes on. 

The Hays measures to “elevate the 
film,” to insure and improve its stand- 
ing and higher usefulness, are worth 
more space than I can give it here. He 
has worked to encourage the use of mo- 
tion pictures for educational purposes. 
He has cooperated with the govern- 
ment in preserving, for historic pur- 
poses, the most worthy films of these 
times and the news reel records of im- 
portant current events. 

He has collaborated with the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons to record the 
technique of great masters in their 
art. 


LL that outside of the business. 

Inside, Hoilywood has witnessed a 
series of moves to give the motion pic- 
ture a status with the other artistic 
industries. 

It was this growing consciousness of 
artistic responsibility which culminated 
two years ago in the Academy of Mo- 
tion Picture Arts and Sciences. 

A year or so after Hays took office, 
he asked the Russell Sage Foundation 
to make a survey of Hollywood with 
regard to working conditions. The 
Foundation pronounced’ everything 
ideal-—_with one conspicuous exception. 
Conditions as regards the extra peo- 
ple were bad. 

The ballyhoo for Hollywood had pro- 
duced one unfortunate result. All over 
the country, handsome and ambitious 
or merely silly youth had streamed 
westward to that bonanza where girls 
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from the glove counter and grocer’s de- 
livery boys found themselves in a year 
or so transmogrified to world figures 
with salaries of hundreds of thousands 
a year. 

In those days, Venus served your 
luncheons in the cheap restaurants of 
Hollywood, and Apollo washed, greased 
and filled your car with gasoline. 
These were the ones who acknowledged 
failure. 

The rest thronged at the studio gates, 
appealing for jobs as extras. To each 
opening there were from ten to twen- 
ty applicants. Certain schools of mo- 
tion picture acting, certain scenario 
schools and some agents, made the sit- 
uation worse; if for no other reason 
because they were helping to spread 
the impression that any good-looking 
moron could jump into easy money at 
Hollywood. ' 

Hays, working with and through the 
Better Business Bureau, was already 
taking measures to discredit the fakes 
among the schools. Carrying on, he 
used every medium of publicity he could 
command to exploit the true situation 
at Hollywood, and to stop the rush. 

Then finally he established the Cast- 
ing Bureau, run cooperatively by all 
the studios. With it, all people want- 
ing jobs as extras must register, set- 
ting down not only their names and 
addresses but their physical make-up, 
their experience, their special qualifi- 
cations. If a man is a cross-eyed Lith- 
uanian waiter who can juggle plates, 
if a girl is a petite blonde who can 
dance, plain and fancy, ride and drive 
—there are the data. 


T the same time, Hays moved to 

help the men and women in other 
ranks of the profession. The actors 
who are neither extras nor stars under 
contract to some one company, fre- 
quently work through agents. These 
middlemen get them jobs on a com- 
mission basis. 

Some of these agents, Hays found, 
were good and some were almost 
racketeers. 

To correct this, the companies, on 
Hays’ recommendation, established the 
Call Bureau. With it the directors 
communicate when they want any ac- 
tor or actress. It keeps direct touch 
with them, knows if they are available, 
can deliver them at the studio, usually, 
in an hour or so. And it charges no 
commission. 


I MUST stop lest I ramble. Hays 
wouldn’t be Hays were he not a 
busy man. Except for a little social 
intercourse, his job is his recreation. 
For ten years he has worked like a 
dynamo not only upon the activities 
which I have merely sketched in eight 
articles, but a thousand miscellaneous 
jams, tangles and mix-ups which were 
everybody’s business and yet no one’s 
business in particular. 

Ten years! The motion picture busi- 
ness, when he plunged impulsively into 
it, was an overgrown infant industry. 
It just bawled when it was hurt, it 
couldn’t focus its eyes, it couldn’t co- 
ordinate its parts. It has grown to 
twice its 1922 bulk and to lusty adoles- 
cence. 

Perhaps it would not have grown at 
all, but have been carried away by an 
attack of censor colic, if the heads of 
the great companies had not possessed 
the foresight to organize and to pick 
for the head of their organization that 
combination of lawyer, statesman, busi- 
ness man, politician and conciliator 
which is Will Hays. 
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ok TO HAVE ; 
5 with \O MINUTES WORK! 


NO RUBBING | NO POLISHING: 


S10 then thir Spread Glo-Coat 


over floor with the Glo-Coat Applier ora 
softcloth. Youdon't haveto rub or polish it. 


Do this. Pour a little Glo-Coat 
tight onto your clean floor. (An ounce 
or two at a time is best.) 


And our (sloors will 
look tae THIS.. ps 


@ You'll never believe how beauti- 
ful your floors can look until you try 
Glo-Coat! This amazing new polish 
goes on the floor like water. You 
simply wipe it over the surface with 
the Glo-Coat Applier or a cloth. In 
20 minutes Glo-Coat dries with a 
bright, hard polish, making linoleum, 
rubber tile, varnished and painted 
floors lovely as new. 

@ Send roc for a trial can—enough 
for small kitchen or bathroom. 


GLO-COAT 


BY THE MAKERS OF JOHNSON’S WAX 


S.C. Johnson © Son, Inc., Dept’ TM 4, Racine, Wis 


Enclosed is 10c. Please send me a generous trial can of 
your new easy-to-use floor polish, GLo-coaT. 


Special SALE at your dealers 


1 large 16 oz. can Glo-Coat ....75¢ 
1 longhandled Glo-Coat applier .75¢ 


—— 


NAME. 


: ADDRESS a Et elas = = 
BOTH FOR ONLY g 8¢ : 
. CITY AND STATE. z 
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MOTHER: My baby has a terrible croupy cold. 
What can | give him? 

DRUGGIST: Ma’am, just rub on Children’s Mus- 

terole. It’s a ‘‘counter-irritant,‘’ and the 

surest thing | know. 


MOTHER: What do you mean by ‘‘counter- 
irritant? 

DRUGGIST: It’s something that penetrates, goes 
right to the seat of congestion and breaks 
a cold in no time. 


MOTHERS! 
Watch that cold 


in children! 


® Children’s colds can bring on serious ill- 
ness. At the slightest sign of a cold, rub on 
Children’s Musterole, once every hour for 
5 hours. This pure white ointment is just 
good old Musterole in milder form. Used 
for 20 years by millions, recommended by 
doctors and nurses— Musterole is a famous 
blend of mustard, menthol, camphor and 
other valuable ingredients. It gets action 
and results because it’s NOT just a salve. 
It’s a ‘‘counter-irritant.’’ It penetrates, 
stimulates blood circulation, breaks con- 
gestion, draws out pain and infection — 
pleasant and convenient to use on babies and 
small children. Keep full strength Musterole 
on hand for adults, and milder Children’s 
Musterole for little folks. All druggists’. 


CHILDREN’S 
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Pictures You Should See 
and Why 


(Continued from page 62) 


Kay Francis is the playful young 
wife married to Monroe Owsley, her 
antedated husband, who finally proves 
himself to be a gentleman after all by 
falling off a balcony and conveniently 
dying so that she can marry her de- 
tective sweetheart. 

Yet it takes more than such a story 
to eliminate the entertainment value 
from a picture in which Miss Francis 
appears. George Brent plays the de- 
tective and you’ll also see Glenda Far- 
rell, Monroe Owsley and Helen Ware. 

Not particularly well suited for 
children. 


ALS—(Universal)—“Chic” Sale, in 

a comedy-drama, without character 
make-up and with a dog for his major 
support, is a film surprise. 

The result is entertaining, however, 
and Buster, a mongrel dog, is good for 
lots of sympathy on anybody’s screen. 
Advance publicity has the dog under- 
standing at least one thousand words, 
and though this is more than the aver- 
age vocabulary of the man in the street, 
we'll be darned if we’re not inclined to 
agree. 

Zion Myers did a smooth job of di- 
rection with the material to hand and 
thanks are due him for most of the 
entertainment, particularly for the deft 
manner in which most of the Sale 
laughs are handled. 


OO IN BUDAPEST—(Fox)—There 

has been no depression in the ani- 
mal actor ranks of Hollywood, and from 
all accounts they are still going strong. 
However, we give any producing com- 
pany the privilege of using all the 
animals it likes just so long as it in- 
cludes ‘Loretta Young and gives her 
something that is worth doing. 

She and Gene Raymond, a likable 
newcomer, appear here in a charming 
little story that, as hinted in the title, 
concerns the Zoo in Budapest. Gene 
is an orphan who works around the zoo 
and Loretta, another little waif who 
finds her first hope and courage in his 
companionship. 

Under the skilful and understanding 
direction of Roland Lee their friendship 
ripens into love and final happiness 
against the strange background of the 
beast-pits in the Budapest Zoo. De- 
spite the strange background, we beg 
to report that Miss Young is still a 
steadily improving actress who still has 
to see her greatest day. 


AM GUILTY OF LOVE—(Fox)— 

Alexander Kirkland does rather 
nobly with the role of a confused young 
doctor in Fox’s “I Am Guilty of Love.” 
Apparently the author, a certain Mr. 
Harry Fried, feels that the lightest 
passion has no place in the life of a 
medico, or that if it has to be, a doc- 
tor should consider his clientele care- 
fully before making the fatal choice. 

This young example falls head over 
heels—and pocketbook—in love with a 
flashy, fast-stepping society matron, in 
this case the rather lovely Irene Ware. 
In order to keep pace with her de- 
mands he undertakes a few experiments 
that border along the thin edge of the 
law and the final result is a near dis- 
aster averted in the nick of time by his 


pretty and loyal nurse, the buoyant 
Boots Mallory. 

In return for all this, he marries 
her, as he should have done in the first 
reel ...and they start afresh and, also, 
a little afraid. Ralph Morgan and 
Christian Rub are well cast. 


HE CRIME OF THE CENTURY— 

(Paramount)—We would have liked 
to see Lionel Barrymore play the rdle 
of the slightly crazed hypnotist-physi- 
cian played by Jean Hersholt in “The 
Crime of the Century.” As it is, there 
is something of the earthworm about 
the Hersholt characterization that tends 
to rob it of the sympathy invariably 
gained by Barrymore. However, lest 
this tends to make you believe there is 
something wrong with the picture, let 
us inform you now that it is one of the 
most intriguing stories of the year, 
with a mystery motive that is well 
nigh perfect. 

As to the story, we’ll tell you this 
much: Hersholt- sets out to commit 
the perfect crime, then, relenting, he 
asks the police to prevent his doing 
it, to guard him continually. -In spite 
of all precautions, in the very pres- 
ence of the police, the man and his 
wife are murdered. For further details 
we suggest that you patronize your 
local theatre. 

Wynne Gibson, Frances Dee and 
Stuart Erwin shine in their respective 
roles. 


X-LADY — (Warner Brothers) — 
“Eix-Lady” may undo some of the 
nice things that have been done for 
Bette Davis in her last few pictures. 
The story concerns Bette, an ultra- 
modern artist, who refuses to be tied 
down by any marital arrangements. 
She loves Gene Raymond without bene- 


Clark Gable and Helen Hayes in the talk. 
ing version of "The White Sister,’ mada 
as a silent picture years ago by Lillian Gish. 


ie 


Pa: a 
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fit of clergy and all is happy until con- 
vention forces her into a distasteful 
marriage arrangement. 

According to Bette, ‘marriage is a 
sure cure for love,” and the rest of the 
picture sets out to prove it isn’t so. 


UR BETTERS—(Radio)—It is a 

lucky, lucky thing for Connie Ben- 
nett that she drew George Cukor as her 
director in this movie version of “Our 
Betters,” by Somerset Maugham. Mr. 
Cukor’s shrewd direction robs a story, 
that probably would never have been 
made otherwise, of most of its objec- 
tionable material. 

As in her last show, Connie sets out 
to make a “horrible example” of her- 
self, waiting until the last few feet of 
the film before it is definitely proved 
that her heart is “golden after all.” 
However, ladies and gentlemen, mostly 
the ladies, Miss Bennett gets an excellent 
chance to wear any amount of gowns 
in a story that should hold anyone’s 
interest, even if it lacks probability. 

Connie marries an English Lord and 
after marriage finds that he has no 
intention of being faithful to her. So 
she pays him back in his own coin... 
and pays and pays and pays until she 
finds that she is horrifying her younger 
sister, neatly played by Anita Louise, 
and deserts her current South American 
gigolo for the straight and narrow. 

It sounds a wee mite involved but 
thanks to the knowing direction of the 
aforementioned Mr. Cukor, the result is 
all that any Connie Bennett fan can ask 
for. 


HE HAD TO SAY YES—(First Na- 

tional) —‘“She Had To Say Yes” 
goes rather a long way to prove very 
little but it certainly results in some 
brisk entertainment. It seems that the 
girls of the Sol Glass Cloak and Suit 
Company are supposed to work on a 
twenty-four hour shift and nothing 
must ever stand in the way of dear old 
Sol Glass & Company.... 

When Winnie Lightner and Loretta 
Young are the girls in question, it 
makes a difference. The Misses Young 
and Lightner are expected to step out 
with all out-of-town buyers and en- 
courage orders. For Miss Lightner it 
is a throw-back to the old days of “Gold 
Diggers of Broadway” and she is fun- 
nier than she has been of late. Miss 
Young is delightful. 

An excellent cast, including Lyle Tal- 
bot, Regis Toomey, Hugh Herbert and 
Helen Ware, deserves your thanks for 
furnishing an entertaining evening. 


HISTLING IN THE DARK—(M- 

G-M)—“Whistling in the Dark” 
probably introduces a new screen favor- 
ite in Ernest Truex who has been popu- 
lar these many moons on the legitimate 
stage where “Whistling in the Dark” 
enjoyed a successful run. 

It is the yarn about the famous au- 
thor of crook stories, who, with his 
sweetheart, walks into a crook’s hide- 
out and is forced to concoct the setting 
for a perfect crime to earn his release. 

Though the story is dramatic enough, 
it is the comedy that gives it its chief 
appeal. Mr. Truex has a light and 
funny brand that should appeal to au- 
diences from North Carolina to Hono- 
lulu and part of the way back again. 

Joe Cawthorne, who is supposed to 
be the victim of the perfect crime, 
scores heavily in his own scenes and 
Una Merkel is more likable than ever. 

There is little enough comedy in the 
usual year’s list of motion pictures and 
we believe you will thank us for telling 
you that you’ll enjoy this picture. 


“My goodness! Where on 
earth have you been? Some- 
bodycertainlyused the wrong 
baby powder on you! Your 
skin looks something terrible 
...all red and rough! Guess 
[dbettersend outanS.O.S.!” 


“Mother, do you mind if I 
give you a little bit of ad- 
vice? Please put some of our 
nice baby powder on the 
lady, will you, or she'll be 
keeping us all awake tonight 
.--tf you get what I mean!” 


“Fast asleep already? Just 
couldn’t help it after mother 
got you all fixed, could you? 
It takes only a jiffy to make 
us babies happy ...with our 


Johnson’s Baby Powder, of 


course!” 


° JOHNSON’S 
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Mothers! Test different baby powders by 
rubbing between thumb and finger. Feel how 
much softer Johnson’s is? Made of finest Italian 
talc—while the inferior talc used in some pow- 
ders contains gritty particles. Johnson’s Baby 
Powder contains no zinc stearate ...no orris 
root. Ask your dealer for Johnson’s Baby Soap 


and Baby Cream, too. Golmew 
NEW BRUNSWICK NEW jEnssy 


BABY POWDER = 
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Double thick— 
resembles cloth 


—this new amazing shelf paper! 


“Feel the edge”—that’s the test thousands 
of smart women have made. It’s paper— 
beautifully designed, beautifully embossed. 
Yes, paper—but it’s twice as thick as ordinary 
shelf paper and feels like cloth. 


Your own fingers can tell you it won’t curl 
... it will wear longer. Then see it on your 
kitchen shelves. So pretty, so colorful, and it 
stays as you hang it—clean, neat, cheerful, 
never messy. 


Go to yournearest 5-and-10c store and look 
over the gay color combinations in Roylace 
Cloth-lyke Paper —10 feet for 5c. You'll 
recognize Cloth-lyke by the round seal that 
tells you to “feel the edge.” Other Roylace 
Shelf Papers in numerous patterns, quaint 
or modern, are also 5c in convenient lengths. 


Roylace 


PAPER DOYLIES, TOO! 


Clever hostesses find that Roylace doylies 
add charm and thrift to their table sets and 
tray service. They’re delicately effective, ex- 
quisite as teal lace, and only 5c a package. 


Any size from 
3% to 12 inches, 
square, round and 
scalloped effects in 
pastels and white. 


For the greatest 
value in paper 
doylies, be sure to 
select packages 
marked “Roylace?’ 


The Royal Lace 
Paper Works, Inc., 
842 Lorimer St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hollywood Cook-Coos 


(Continued from page 43) 


and trousers—and wore a tuxedo when 
she made occasional appearance, at 
social affairs. 

We do not pretend to know much 
about such things but anyone can see 
how all this upset the silk hosiery 
manufacturers! The gal with the most 
beautiful legs in the world was con- 
cealing them in trousers. 

And how would Japan feel when she 
suddenly realized that the Western 
world no longer had a yen for silk? 

Smart shops soon began to display 
severely tailored clothes for women. 

Dietrich sat tight. In her men’s 
pants, of course. She would rather be 
tight than resident. In Hollywood. 

As a matter of fact, Dietrich wore 
men’s clothes most of the time in Ger- 
many before she ever came to America. 

On arriving here she first refrained 
from wearing trousers because she did 
not want to appear to be imitating 
tweedy Garbo. 

But when Garbo tank she go home 
to Sweden, Dietrich began appearing 
everywhere in breeches. 

If Paramount didn’t like her in pants, 
she said she was willing to return to 
Germany. 

“Why not?” she reasoned, in her low- 
pitched, deliberate manner. “I’d rather 
have comfort than fame. The money 
isn’t worth all the trouble and bicker- 
ing. I could live for a month in Ger- 
many for what it costs me for detec- 
tives here in one week.” 


The tired and weary William 
Powell 

Does not quite sneer, does not quite 
scowl; 

Which makes him look most 
enigmatic 

And also just a little static. 

But still (three cheers) what 


great ability 
It takes to act in immobility! 


CCORDING to Benita Hume, a re- 
cent English import, “In Holly- 
wood, your manicurist or your waitress 
usually is a girl who could have won a 
beauty contest in her home town.” 
And the funny part of it is, Benita, 
she’s usually a girl who did. 


ess MAXWELL, another visiting 
English woman, was asked by The 
Hollywood Reporter to write some of 
her Hollywood impressions. In so do- 
ing she incidentally included the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

“The last time I saw Charlie Chaplin 
was in Biarritz in the Pyrenees, re- 
spectfully but solemnly admonishing 
the heir to the throne of England to 
‘look out for the bankers,’ and whimsi- 
cally beseeching the Prince to make a 
study of the ways of the so-called 
technocrats.” 

This is surprising because it indi- 
cates that Chaplin was aware of the 
Technocrats and their studies almost 
a year before anything was printed 
about them. 

And it recalls how, years ago, when 
Chaplin was receiving his first decora- 
tions in custard, he used to go from 
the film colony to his home in the Los 
Angeles Athletic Club, after a hard 
day’s work, box a few rounds, and then 
go for a taxicab ride with anyone who 


would listen to him discuss economics. 


Elsa Maxwell also made this obser- 
vation about Joan Crawford— 

“T first saw her at a cocktail party 
given by Noel Coward in London in a 
background of delicate biege and 
brown; she sat seemingly attired in 
flame, but actually gowned in black! 
She was like a philosopher without a 
philosophy—more baffled than baffling, 
but there was something naive and 
childlike in her sophistication. It wasn’t 
real sophistication at all.” 


JOAN CRAWFORD, as a matter of 
record, has a philosophical sense of 
fundamental decency. Recently she 
overheard someone talking about two 
destitute youngsters who were washing 
restaurant dishes to get food, and sleep- 
ing in blankets in the Hollywood hills. 
She had her secretary investigate. The 
boys had hitch-hiked from the Middle 
West, planning to work their way 
through law school in California. Joan 
then instructed her secretary to pay 
tuition, board and room for the youths. 
Now they’re in college. 


Why hasn’t some studio turned 
over last year’s financial state- 
ment to the scenario department to 
be dialogued for a horror film? 


ii Gee price of fame is drivin’ me 
mad,” sputters Jimmy Durante. 
“I goes into a cigar store, incognito, 
to buy me two ten-cent Admirations 
and the clerk recognizes me. He says, 
‘Hello, Jimmy!’ So I has to buy my- 
self two sixty-cent Corona Coronas and 
appear nonchalant. But all the time 
I’m bitter.” 


Female stars are always putting 
out static 


About wanting parts that are much 
more dramatic. 


|p ene HEMINGWAY’S gallant 
nose-thumbing at Hollywood should 
receive an award from the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences. 

Hemingway was duck hunting in 
Piggot, Arkansas, when he received a 
telegram from Paramount announcing 
that a special print of his tragic story, 
“A Farewell to Arms,” was on the way. 
Hemingway was told he could invite 
the entire town of Piggot to see the 
picture, of which Paramount and Di- 
rector Borzage were mighty proud, and 
how are you? 

Now everyone who read “A Farewell 
to Arms” knows the tragic sweep of 
the story—how it flows toward an in- 
evitable tragic end. 

But Paramount first filmed a happy 
ending—which is just about a new low 
for Paramount. Later -an unhappy 
ending was concocted—with pigeons. 
And exhibitors were told they could 
have their choice—vanilla or bitter- 
sweet. 

Hemingway, however, had only heard 
about the happy ending. So when he 
received the telegram, offering the 
print, he wired right back, thus: 

“If you have an extra print of the 
Borzage version of ‘A Farewell to 
Arms’ I hope you have imagination 
enough to know what to do with it.” 
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Hf ETTING drunk affords a tempor- 
ary means of escape for a person 
who is tired,” says Prof. H. W. Bohl- 
man of Drake University, “and the 
movies offer a similar escape.” 

But the main trouble at present, is 
that half the population is tired of 
going to movies—and the other half 
is tired of getting drunk. 


Universal is threatening to re- 
vive “The Perils of Pauline” in a 
1983 edition. 

Instead of falling off cliffs, 
they'll probably have Pauline fall 
off the wagon. 


TUDIO executives have decided that 

Clark Gable has been overworked, 
so he will appear in just half as many 
pictures in 1933. 

From here, it looks like a mighty 
dangerous precedent. If they start cut- 
ting down on everything they’ve over- 
worked, what will America do with its 
evenings? 


Hooray and hurrah for Mister 
Clive Brook 

He sins with a bored and re- 
spectable look. 


ARBARA STANWYCK’S fierce de- 
votion to her red-headed husband, 
Frank Fay, is not a mere legend. 

Cornered by autograph pests in full 
ery, she signed— 

“Barbara Stanwyck Fay.” 

“That signature won’t be correct in 
a year or two when you get a divorce,” 
piped the autograph hunter. 

(If we weren’t an old hair-splitter for 
accuracy we would like to dramatize 
the episode and declare that Dame Fay 
flushed, then turned ash white, and 
opening her handbag extracted a black 
jack with which she knocked the fellow 
cold. As a matter of fact, she did noth- 
ing of the sort. But she did snatch 
the autograph book, rip out the page 
and tear it up.) 


“JF an actor behaves like a human 
being,” reports John Barrymore, 
“he needn’t worry about acting.” 
No. He needn’t worry about any- 
thing—except where his next meal is 
coming from. 


BIpEADE paper item says Walt Dis- 
ney and United Artists executives 
are thinking of changing the title of 
Silly Symphonies. They don’t think 
the title does justice to the series and 
are considering “Super Sympanies.” 

Which is not bad for a beginning. 
But “Colossal Smyphanies” would be 
still sillier. 


ITH what subtle power do Helen 
Hayes, Marie Dressler and Lionel 
Barrymore stir the souls of millions— 
and win immortality from the Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences? 
What is the secret of their wizardry? 
Some contend it is the tender sin- 
cerity of Helen Hayes’ voice—the cour- 
ageous humanity of Dressler. 

And as for Lionel, consider the fol- 
lowing indelicate evidence, dug from a 
trade paper review— 

“The best audience reaction came 
when: Lionel Barrymore portraying Ras- 
putin, repeated his ‘Grand Hotel’ belch.” 


Perhaps it made everyone feel better. 
And a lotta stars seem convinced 


there are only two kinds of pub- 
licity—undesirable and unfounded. 
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In presenting the new Charis Step- 
In as ‘the foundation of a success- 


ful evening’, we repeat the opinion’ © 


of every young woman who wears it. 
This ten-ounce miracle of figure 
improvement is as soft and pliant as 
the lovely, young figures for which 
it was created. Only Charis de- 
signers could embody proper con- 
trol and firm support in such a wisp 
of tea rose cloth and net. 
The Step-In makes you look a 
different person in evening dress. 
Your gown will fit as it really 
should— sheathing a symphony of 
lovely, sculptured lines. 


And you'll feel different. hee 


end of the longest evening will find 

you fresh and smiling — because 

Charis gives the support that even 
_ firm, young muscles need. 

You can see the Step-In at a 
nearby Charis Establishment 
(listed in your ‘phone book under 
Charis). Or, mail the coupon be- 
low and a trained woman will 
show you the garment at home. 
In either case you will receive an 
expert fitting at no extra cost. 

The back of the Step - Winged bandeau de- 
In is cut tg meet the sign creates smart, 


most extreme require- ‘snugged-in’ waistline 
ments of decollete. without discomfort. 


IMPORTANT 


PRICES onall Charis models 
substantially REDUCED 


Many improvements made in ex- 
clusive, adjustable design. 


Hear Dorothy Chase, with Ed Nell, Gladys Baxter, 
and Vincent Sorey’s Orchestra, over coast-to-coast 
N.B.C. Network, Wednesdays, at-4:45 P.M., E.S.T. 


CHZSAL 


Cuaris Corporation, Allentown, Pa. T-1-33 Conr¥1938>)haris Corporation 


Please have your representative arrange a showing of the new Charis Step-In at my 
home. Also send me free copy of Dorothy Chase's Individual Figure Chart. 


Address 


If interested in joining the Charis Staff of Representatives, write us, giving your qualifications. 
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<” WILLIAMSPORT 
PA. 


This Label on all Reed mer- 
chandiseis YOUR guarantee 
of quality, value, style! 


New party favors for kiddies, growing-ups 

and grown-ups! NEW paper party plates with 

matching table cover and napkins. NEW 

bridge sets. Exquisite spring shades that con- 

tribute so much to your Easter color scheme. 
At your local Woolworth Store. 


r) 
Write Reed’s Party Hostess 
225 Fifth Ave., New York 


For party plans, menus and table settings 
for Easter. Enclose 3¢ stamp for postage. 


Cc. A. REED CO. 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
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Wandering Son 


(Continued from page 29) 


time there were two. 
now before her eyes. 

Her cousin, a Martin Hines, had been 
a trick rider with Buffalo Bill’s Wild 
West Show. And sadder to relate, the 
wife of Hines was an elephant trainer. 

Once a year, she remembered, the 
show came to Milwaukee.. And each 
time it left town there was a glow of 
remembrance in the boy’s eyes. It was 
all plain to her now. Her boy had early 
caught the fever of the wanderlust that 
now tingled fiercely in his blood. 

That was why he had joined the 
United States Navy—to go roving over 
the world. She understood. 


eee was a long family talk. It 
ended with the words from the par- 
ents in unison, “It’s all right with us.” 

The boy left to study at the Sargent 
Dramatic School in New York. With 
him went another classmate, as Irish 
as himself. He was later to become 
famous as one of the finest actors to 
walk across the screen of 1932—Spen- 
cer Tracy, by name. 

For more than ten years their lives 
were to interweave. One was to quit 
a job in a stock company and wire the 
other, who was to take his place. 

They were to meet here and there 
over the nation in the hunger and des- 
pair of ambition unfulfilled and hope 
long deferred. 

They were to come forth in the same 
year and take their places in the front 
row of the highest-class cinema actors 
in Hollywood. They are comrades to 
this day, musketeers of destiny, with 
the lilt of Irish laughter in their eyes, 
and in their hearts the capacity for 
remembered sorrows. 

After Pat left dramatic school he 
toured the South with a stock com- 
pany which played one-night stands. 
It was a bitter school of experience, 
but actors, like fools, can learn in no 
other. 

One day to the other was a dreary 
experience. The company was never 
quite sure that it would survive the 
week. Pat had made one resolution 
when he decided to become an actor. 
That was to say no word of his pos- 
sible privations to his parents. Each 
week a glowing letter went to Mil- 
waukee. 

One would have thought that actors 
walked on streets of gold, and that 
money was as plentiful as ego among 
them. 

His last dollar was often used to 
send a gift to his mother. 

One zero night, a few days before 
Christmas in Pittsburgh, the son of 
Mrs. O’Brien saw a forlorn canary 
in a cage. It looked dolefully upon 
the passing throng. Said Patrick to 
Bill Boyd, “What more natural than 
that me own mother should have a 
eanary for Christmas?” 

The bird was sent to the woman who 
lived in the Irish colony of Milwaukee. 
It arrived as cold as Captain Peary 
toward Dr. Cook. It was hours be- 
fore it thawed out. The melted frost 
ran from its feathers in rivulets. 

Mrs. O’Brien watched as the hours 
dragged by. Suddenly the bird flew 
across the room. That any canary 
should fly so far was a miracle beyond 
the solving of men. 

The mother of Pat O’Brien promptly 
called it “Lindy.” It has been singing 


They dangled 


ever since. The only way that Mrs. 
O’Brien can keep it quiet is to put a 
heavy blanket over its cage. The bird 
is afraid in the darkness of what it 
thinks is Pittsburgh-and goes to slum- 
ber at once. 

“It’s the cheeriest pet I’ve ever had,” 
said Mrs. O’Brien, “except Pat.” 


Ae eight years of wandering 
about young O’Brien found him- 
self in New York City, with large ex- 
perience and little money, and the need 
to find work at once. 

But work was scarce and at last, 
driven to desperation, he took a job 
as a chorus boy in a musical comedy. 
The leading singing and dancing gen- 
tleman in the show was none other 
than the yet-to-be he-man of the 
screen, George Bancroft. ¢ 

So sensitive was young Pat about 
the new job that he revealed it not to 
his father. 

“Dad would still lick me if he knew 
I took a job like that,” was his com- 
ment. 

The Winter dragged away, and still 
no break for the Irishman from the 
wilds of Milwaukee. Then the show 
closed, and he was no longer a chorus 

oy. 

Reduced to actual want in the city, 
he was forced by an ironical turn of 
the wheel of life, to borrow the stamps 
with which to send the letters to his 
mother, telling of the rivers he was 
burning in the outskirts of New York. 

Always did his chivalry toward his 
mother end in pathos and humor. Once, 
when he journeyed to Milwaukee with 
the Chicago company of “Broadway,” 
he invited his mother to bring all their 
near and far relatives to see the show 
—at his expense. 

It was a dangerous thing to do— 
for one who knew the Irish. Whole 
dozens of them came from the hills 
and dales of the Middle West. A 
half-dozen O’Briens, on a journey from 
Ireland, got the news by divination, 
and came also. 

Street cars, taxis, automobiles, patrol 
wagons, all were loaded with O’Briens. 
They stopped traffic for blocks. 

The English government sent agents 
to watch their doings. They stormed 
into the theater and demanded to see 
the young member of their clan before 
the show opened. A person not an- 
swering to the name of O’Brien, was 
not allowed in the house. 

A typical Irish gathering, they were 
not exactly looking for trouble, but not 
many steps would they take to avoid 
it. 

The manager of the show went to 
Pat in desperation and made him sign 
away two months’ salary to pay for 
the tickets. 

There was never such commotion 
since the day Lucifer left heaven with 
a one-way ticket as when Pat went on 
the stage. 

A riot call was sounded. The police 
came, then the fire department. One 
glance at the clan of the O’Briens, who 
doubled their fists gently as _ they 
looked at the officers as much as to 
say, “Is it trouble ye’d be wantin’?” 
All left in silence. 

It was months before Pat finally 
paid for the tickets used by his clan. 
Six weeks later Spencer Tracy met 
him in Kansas City, heard his plight, 
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pronounced Patrick’s special complex 
in loving the Irish as ‘“TIrishitis,” and 
lent him thirty dollars, which Spen- 
cer borrowed from a pawnbroker. And 
Patrick still worried at the term his 
comrade had given him, asked, “Don’t 
you be lovin’ the Irish yourself, Spen- 
cer?” 

His fellow Irishman answered, “I 
can’t say that I do.” Then he paused. 
“Of course, I wouldn’t be wantin’ out- 
siders to be talkin’ too much about 
them.” 


HE two friends did not meet until 
a year later in New York. 

Pat had found a lovely 
Ninetieth Street. Its rental was five 
dollars per week. An expensive lux- 
ury. He walked down Broadway in 
search of some one to share the room 
and expense with him. Standing at 
Forty-second Street, as woeful as the 
canary had been in Pittsburgh, was 
Spencer Tracy. 

They rented the room_ together. 
They occupied the room several months, 
when soon the trumpets of success 
sounded for Patrick O’Brien. He was 
given his chance in two widely different 
New York plays. In one, “The Up and 
Up,” he played the part of a book- 
maker; in the other, that of a Rus- 
sian communist leader, in the late bril- 
liant Bolitho’s “Overture.” Both plays 
died the death quickly. Out of the 
debris emerged one name—that of Pat- 
rick O’Brien. 

Into the theater, while O’Brien 
played in “The Up and Up,” wandered 
one of the ablest citizens of Hollywood, 
Lewis Milestone. He was looking about 
for an actor to play the part of Hildy 
Johnson in “The Front Page.” After 
the performance he telephoned How- 
ard Hughes in Hollywood, that he had 
found the actor he wanted. 

Before Hughes could put O’Brien 
under contract, Gilbert Miller, the New 
York producer, had done so. He was 
signed by him to play one of the three 
leads in Philip Barry’s “Tomorrow and 
Tomorrow.” 

The young Irish actor from the tank 
towns was soon dazed by the avalanche 
of acclaim. Unusual among actors, he 
is modest, almost self-effacing. But 
he is entirely human, and Hollywood 
was the pot of gold at the end of his 
Irish rainbow. 

The salary offered him to play in the 
cinema of “The Front Page” was three 
times the amount he was to receive as 
one of the leads in “Tomorrow and 
Tomorrow.” He went direct to Gilbert 
Miller. That gentleman agreed to let 
him go. Philip Barry, the author, first 
demurred. 

Ten thousand dollars from Mr. 
Hughes for Mr. O’Brien’s contract put 
a warm glow in the hearts of Miller 
and Barry. Osgood Perkins was chosen 
to play the part that had been as- 
signed to Pat O’Brien, and another 
Irishman invaded Hollywood. 


gieBERE is another phase of the yarn. 
Like a poet, I must write of love. 

During his wandering years, the 
O’Brien boy had found time to dally 
with what innocent people call “the 
tender passion.” 

While playing the lead some years 
before in the Chicago company of 
“Broadway,” he fell in love with the 
etl who played the leading feminine 
role. 

The story of Eloise Taylor would 
have delighted the creator of Cinder- 
ella. The daughter of an Iowa school 

(Please turn to page 106) 


room on 


OW often you’ve seen it happen! 


A man meets a stunning looking 
girl. He says to himself, “Beautifull” 


He dances with her . . . and says to 
himself as he turns away, “Cheap!” 


Nothing so surely and quickly marks 
a girl down in the estimation of a man, 
as the ugly odor of underarm perspira- 
tion on her person and clothing. 


And this form of personal neglect is 
all the more inexcusable because it is so 
easy to keep the underarms fresh, free 
from the slightest trace of odor. With 
Mum! 


Mumis a fragrant snowy cream which 
gives all-day or all-evening protection. 
Half a minute is all you need to apply 
Mum. No fuss, no time wasted. 


You can use Mum any time—when 
dressing or afterwards. It makes no 


MUM 


TAKES THE ODOR OUT 
OF PERSPIRATION 


WOMEN ARE GRATEFUL FOR THIS, TOO. 
Mum is a wonderful deodorant for sanitary 
napkins. Enjoy its protection in this way. 
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difference, for Mum is perfectly harm- 
less to clothing. 

And it’s soothing to the skin—so 
soothing you can even use it right after 
shaving the underarms. Remember, 
too, Mum does not interfere with natural 
perspiration. 

Another thing women like Mum for 
is to remove clinging odors of onions, 
fish or dry cleaner from the hands. 

Don’t risk your popularity. Make sure 
that underarm odor can never be de- 
tected on your person. Be safe with 
Mum! 35c and 60c at all toilet counters. 
The Mum Mfg. Co., Inc., 75 West St., 
New York. 
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ANNOUNCING 


the new 


COMBINATION 
PACKAGE of 


AND 


OFT deel S 


a positive powder deodorant 
for dusting on sanitary napkins 
S 


gh: Federal Trade Commission has 
ruled that no Sanitary Napkin Manu- 
facturer has the right to claim that his 
napkin has any deodorizing qualities. 
We are therefore giving Lotus Buyers 
a positive deodorizing agent, LOTIRIS. 
For personal euiene for women the 

Lotus & Lotiris combination package 


is the last word in Feminine Daintiness 
at no extra cost to you. 


| mance 


Wandering Son 
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teacher, she lived out her round of girl- 


| hood days in Des Moines. 


Then some gentlemen, wishing to 
play with the souls of women, started 
that most pathetic of games, for those 
who lose or win—a beauty contest. 
This one had a different “angle.” All 
the girls of Iowa were to compete. 


From the corn fields and the little 
towns, their photographs came. From 
the thousands of photographs, each 


containing hope and a dream, were to 
be selected—ten of the most beautiful. 

And now comes the different angle. 
The great Rudolph Valentino was jour- 
neying through Iowa. He was to be 
the final judge with his own eyes. The 
King was to select the most beautiful 
girl among the last remaining ten 
beauties in Iowa. 

Des Moines was crowded when the 
eventful day came. The King of Ro- 
was among them. With his 
heralds before him, and accompanied 
by his coldly beautiful wife, he went 
forth to select the most beautiful girl 
in Iowa. 

The Beauties waited, palpitating, on 
the whim of the King, while he looked 
them over and over. 

At last one was selected. It was 
Eloise Taylor, the daughter of the 
school teacher. 

The wife of the King gazed at the 
new beauty, who then, as now, had 


| the habit of blushing. 


In each package of Lotus Sanitary | 


Napkins there is an envelope of Lotiris 
Deodorant—sufficient for dusting on 
sanitary napkins. : 

Also in each package is a circular 
giving full particulars of the numerous 
uses of Lotiris for Personal Hygiene. 

Lotus Sanitary Napkins are the same 
high quality made under the most 
sanitary conditions. 

With Lotus and Lotiris you have the 
utmost in sanitary protection. 


6LOTUS|}¢ 


15£ in the far Weat and Canada 


SOLD BY 


F.W. WOOLWORTH CO. 
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“How did Mrs. Valentino treat you?” 
I asked. 

No answer followed the blush of Mrs. 
Pat O’Brien. 

“Like one beautiful woman treats an- 
other?” I suggested. 

There came a lovely blush, a shrug 
of the shoulders, but still no answer. 

The King of Romance shook hands 
with the girl who had won, and de- 
parted, soon for the _ everlasting 
shadows. ° 


HE next day, and several there- 

after, other high school girls shook 
hands with Eloise Taylor. They wanted, 
they said, to shake the girl’s hand that 
had touched that of the King’s. Thus 
was it proved, as of old, that romance 
and not logic, still rules in the hearts 
of women. 

The girl graduated from high school, 
and became a stenographer, with one 
idea in mind—to earn money with 
which to start a career as an actress 
in New York, where her struggle was 
as hard as her future husband’s. 

One of the most charming, vivacious 
and unaffectedly beautiful women in 
Hollywood, she gave up what seemed 
to be a sure career for the greater role 
of marriage with Pat O’Brien. 

The young Irishman took his bride to 
Milwaukee. No sooner arriving home, 
he was restless until his parents prom- 
ised to go to California with him. 

Nor was this all. He wanted his wife’s 
parents to go to the West Coast also. 
Many telegrams were exchanged. His 
wife’s parents joined them in Kansas 
City. The three couples went to Holly- 
wood together. 


pat O’BRIEN has since remained in 
the cinema city, a free lance, under 
no long-term contract to any studio. 
His salary is two thousand per week. 
He is never idle. 

His friend, Spencer Tracy, who left 


Milwaukee with him more than a dozen 
years ago, is rated even with O’Brien, 
as an actor of ability. There are those 
who rate Tracy as superior to all screen 
players in certain dynamic roles. 

My own vote would go to Pat O’Brien 
as the superior of the two friends in 
what they have thus far shown. 
O’Brien can be hard-boiled; he can also 
be as wistful and tender as an old 
priest dozing in the sun. Voltaire 
could mock—he could also pity. 

His performance as the newspaper 
reporter in “The Front Page” was one 
of the most superb of the year. He 
followed it with another newspaper 
role in “Scandal for Sale” and another 
in “Consolation Marriage.” 

By this time he had learned some- 
thing of the vagaries of Hollywood. 
Feeling that he might be doomed to 
play nothing but newspaper roles, he 
had the courage to make ready to re- 
turn to the stage rather than play an- 
other. such role. He was at last given 
a chance to play the part of a bank 
clerk in “American Madness.” In this 
film he proved his versatility by shar- 
ing the honors of the piece with no less 
an actor than Walter Huston. 

It was followed with many superb 
performances, the best being, perhaps, 
his characterization of the devil-may- 
care pilot in “Air Mail.” 


T was with satisfaction that I heard 

of his selection to play the role of 
Barney Slaney, my own creation of a 
life-entangled Irishman, in “Laughter 
in Hell.” Two of the best judges of 
acting in Hollywood, Warner Oland 
and Clarence Brown, strengthened my 
faith in O’Brien to carry the troubled 
destiny of Barney Slaney, convincing- 
ly through a film. “He will give you an 
excellent performance. He adorns 
every part he touches,’ was Oland’s 


verdict. Clarence Brown said, “A fine 
selection your lead is in safe 
hands.” 


They were correct. 

Pat O’Brien, the artist, caught the 
tragedy in Barney Slaney’s life—the 
tragedy of a man who cannot compre- 
hend the forces which overwhelm him. 
He made, if possible, even the happy 
ending of the film convincing. 

O’Brien is the symbol of the Irish on 
the screen, as he is in real life. He 
could have found an excuse for Bene- 
dict Arnold—had he been Irish. No 
man I have ever met has such under- 
standing of his own people. Often there 
is in his eyes, the look of his mother, 
of the child that knows not whether to 
laugh or cry. 

It was only a few weeks ago that 
his mother said to him, “And did you 
think you’d be fooling your mother all 
those years? You and your worn shoes 
walking on streets of gold—when the 
hunger gnawed and the misery came? 
I said no word, but let you alone, with 
your pride, and your white lies—for 
they made no mark in heaven. Many 
the night I was so lonesome for you 
that I talked to Lindy. But, now I 
forgive you everything, even for being 
an actor.” 

A long pause followed. Father, 
mother and son looked at one another. 
There was an expression on his father’s 
face as if he were bidding Pat goodbye 
at the foot of the gallows. He cleared 
his throat three times. An ominous 
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silence again followed as he waited. 

The strain told on the actor. A cold 
sweat came over him. His heart stood 
still. 

At last, doleful as a funeral bell, 
his father said, ‘“‘There’s a dark spot 
in your life, my son, How you’ll ever 
be forgiven in heaven I know not— 
but I shall forgive you. May it never 
be said that an O’Brien had not an un- 
derstanding heart.” 

“What is it, Father?” asked the Boy. 
“Would you be killin’ me with sus- 
pense?” 

“Better to die with suspense than 
disgrace your father in the eyes of the 
sad world.” 

“Tell him, Father,’? commanded the 
mother. “I think he has_ suffered 
enough.” 

“Well, said the father, “J knew you 
were a chorus boy.” 


Patrick went faint from fear. 


Then bravely he asked, “Did Spencer 
Tracy tell you?” 


HAME to have doubt on such a 

lyin’ and loyal friend. It was that 
blitherin’ rascal who told me that ye’d 
taken the stage-name of George Ban- 
eroft, and that ye were the Big Man 
of the piece.” 

“That’s what I call a_ friend,’ 
laughed Patrick. 

“But bein’ Irish, ye doubted him at 
first, didn’t ye?—The lyin’ and loyal 
rascal.” 

“But who told you, Father?” 


“Tt may have been President Hoover,” 
was the reply, “it’s none of your busi- 
ness... But if ye do it again, we'll tell 
Will Hays.” 


Join the People’s 
Academy of 
Pictures 


(Continued from page 45) 


send your vote to The People’s Acad- 
emy. 

Each month THE NEW Movir MaGca- 
ZINE will publish the comments of its 
readers, and a faithful, accurate check 
will be made of all the votes which are 
received. 

Every three months the results of the 
voting up to that date will be published. 
At the end of 1933 a tabulation will be 
made of all votes received during the 
year, and the results will be published 
as early as possible in 1934. 

The People’s Academy will then 
award and distribute twelve special 
gold medals to the producers, stars, 
directors and writers who have been se- 
lected by popular vote as having made 
the greatest contribution to American 
movie entertainment during the year. 


Remember that the people and the 
people only will decide. 


Send your votes and your comments 
to The People’s Academy of THE NEW 
Movir MaGazIneg, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

Let your voice be heard, and watch 


for the report of the balloting from 
month to month. 
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Se entific Jet Poy: lhat bircen Beauly Hbrcls in 
Convene lOSizer-—Gy al | 40 "3 Brands on ualily 


AOEN is revolutionizing women’s ideas on the 
oe they must pay for quality beauty aids. 
Take Faoen Face Powder, Lip-Stick and Rouges 
as examples. Reports from a famous Analytical 
Laboratory reveal that these beauty aids equal 
the costliest in fineness and purity. Yet they are 
only 10c! Why continue to pay $1 to $3 for 
beauty aids when Faoen offers you proof of the 
same expensive quality—at an inexpensive price. 


The Complete Ensemble of Faoen Beauty Aids Consists of: 


CLEANSING CREAM 
FACE POWDER 


COLD CREAM 
ROUGES . 


SKIN TONIC += LOTION 
LIP-STICK PERFUMES 


VA 


Approved by 


oe >, 
The Good PARK & TIEEORDS 
Housekeeping 


= FAOEN 


FAY-ON } 


(A cauwly Ze i 


>) 


10c each 
at 


F. W. Woolworth Co. 


FAO EN has changed Womens Ideas 
on the Price of Quality Beauty Aids 
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3 5: saved her 


many a friend 


many a dress 


Time was when she wasn’t so wise! Perspi- 
ration-ruined dresses were common to her 


wardrobe. And former friends sometimes | 


whispered about underarm odor. 

But now she uses Odorono. She saves 
dollars and dollars on her dress bill. And 
underarm odor is banished . . . completely. 

You can only prevent stained dresses and 
offensive underarm odor by preventing the 
perspiration itself. Odorono is a doctor's pre- 
scription—used and recommended by nurses 
and doctors—that does prevent it, harm- 
lessly and surely. 

Greasy creams, temporary powders, 
soaps, perfumes, cannot save you. For if 
this perspiration goes on, odor will surely 
follow. You still need Odorono—to pro- 
tect your dresses, to protect your charm. 


D hited 


: ODO-RO-NO REGULAR 
i for use before retiring— 
gives 3 to 7 days’ complete 
protection. 35¢, 60¢, $1 
—with the original en- 
closed sanitary applicator. 


QDO-RO-Ng 


REGULAR 


j INSANE 
INSTANT ODO-RO-NO 
is for quick use—while 
dressing or at any time. 
1 to 3 days’ protection. 
35¢, 60¢, $1—with 
applicator. 


5 


ODO-RO:-N 
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Jazz Madness 
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shall have anything for you,” they told 
her in the stereotyped way, “‘but keep 
in touch.” 


NECNCEONOUS weeks went by. It 
was altogether different fromm 
what she had imagined it. Perhaps she 
should have gone back to New York 
and musical comedy, after all. 

However, she went on as an “extra,” 
did inconsequential bits in several pro- 
ductions, and then she was used as a 
“double” for Norma Shearer. 

Other girls might have seen all this 
as the blossoming of golden opportu- 
nity, but Lucille could not be contented 
with such tantalizing crumbs. Out- 
wardly shy, she was inwardly bold 
with determination to get somewhere. 

Her mother, now Mrs. Hough, and 
her brother Hal were with her in 
Hollywood, and it made Lucille happy 
to be able to help them in a material 
way. This gratified one of her deepest 
desires, and there was more under- 
standing between them. 

Hal was proud of his sister’s suc- 
cess, and no longer in her mother’s 
eyes was “Billy” dancing to the devil. 
Instead, her nimble feet had carried 
her to the portals of Fame and For- 
tune! After all, the Younger Genera- 
tion sometimes knows what it wants 
and how to get it, too, although their 
elders may not be in sympathy with 
their radical ideas and actions. 

Mrs. Hough might have sighed over 
the Jazz Age that had taken possession 
of the young people, but what individ- 
ual can fight the Spirit of the Times? 

Called upon so little by the film com- 
pany that had put her under contract, 
Billy-Lucille had to find an outlet for 
her boundless energy, and naturally 
turned to dancing. It was the era of 
the Charleston and Black Bottom. 
Everybody was excited about these 
latest expressions of the dance. 

Born dancer that she was, Billy- 
Lucille won cup after cup in the cur- 
rent contests held in the gayest, most 
popular resorts of Hollywood. As 
champion of the midnight revelers, she 
became famous in her own right. Her 
home gleamed with silver trophies. 

Of course, there were conservative 
observers, kill-joys, and rival dancers 
that frowned on such wild perform- 
ances. They said a girl who spent all 
of her time in these rhythmic frenzies 
would never amount to much in any 
serious endeavor. What a mistake it 
was, to be sure. And all the rest of 
the prejudiced patter that usually rises 
from self-love or self-righteousness. 


[XES©, Billy-Lucille was criticized for 
being too hail-fellow-well-met. So- 
cial distinctions didn’t seem to bother 
her. (Nor do they today, as a matter 
of fact.) Actually, she was like a child 
in her acceptance of people. If they 
were nice to her, she was nice to them. 
Her generous nature responded to any- 
one who was pleasant and decent, 
without second thought of their culture 
or their money, their clothes or their 
grammar. 

Rich boys and poor boys were alike 
to her as playfellows, provided they 
knew their place within the bounds of 
her friendship. Quite impartially, she 
took them at face value. Her real 
democracy bore bitter fruit in time! 

As might be expected, Dame Gossip 
and Mrs. Grundy put their heads to- 


gether, clacked their long tongues, and 
had Billy-Lucille engaged to one ad- 
mirer after another, until they were 
quite, quite sure she set her cap for 
that gay and golden youth, Michael 
Cudahy, heir to millions, then cutting 
a wide swath in Hollywood. 

But, as usual, Dame Gossip and Mrs. 
Grundy were nine-tenths wrong. And 
the truth, of course, wasn’t as thrilling 
as their suppositions. For about a 
year Billy-Lucille was seriously inter- 
ested in young Mike, not because he 
was rich and lavish with his money. 

Her pace and sparkle fascinated him, 
but he was puzzled, and often peeved, 
at the way she tried to advise and 
guide him. A mothering sweetheart 
was something new and disturbing in 
his experience. 


Mike CUDAHY, somehow, couldn’t 
: dovetail these two opposite sides 
in her character. He didn’t have the 
perception of Ray Sterling or Jack 
Oakie, who had been such sympathetic 
companions. Although he was madly 
in love with the girl, and would have 
driven his swanky blue car into the 
Pacific to please her, he did not 
respond to her serious attempts to see 
life as a whole, and the profounder 
meanings in its pattern. 

“Quit preaching! Life’s too short! 
Let’s go!” was the summing up of his 
attitude. 

And at last Billy-Lucille met the is- 
sue without further compromise. 

“Mike, I think we’d better part,’ 
she said. “There isn’t any use in going 
on this way.” 

“Why, what’s wrong, Billy?” 

“A lot. And maybe you’ll think it’s 
crazy. But while you give me all the 
fun and good times any girl could ask 
for, you don’t seem to get further than 
that. I couldn’t be satisfied with a life 
of perpetual amusement. Nor could I 
be happy. Our worlds, I’m afraid, are 
too far apart, after all. It may seem 
silly to you. But it’s so. I’m terribly 
sorry. Let’s forget it all.” 

“You can’t mean it—you can’t!” he 
exclaimed. 

“Yes, I do mean it. I couldn’t mean 
it more.” 

“But maybe—” 

“No, Mike, there’s no maybe. It’s 
final. There’s no reason we can’t be 
friends, but—” : 

He knew what she meant. Their 
close friendship must be turned into a 
distant, more casual kind. Pleasant 
but impersonal hellos and goodbys, con- 
ventional chit-chat, an occasional 
dance, perhaps. No more. 

It was a blow to him. He was all 
broken up. For that matter, so was 
Billy-Lucille. She had not reached this 
unalterable conclusion without a great 
deal of pain to herself and keen disap- 
pointment in the youth she had striven 
to help toward her ideal. Maybe she 
was foolish, and expected too much, but 
she wouldn’t compromise with her 
ideals, and so she deliberately chose 
the parting of their ways. 

Of course, Hollywood buzzed with 
the nine days’ wonder, and there were 
more versions of the sensational break 
than seemed possible. 


FORTUNATELY, Billy -Lueille’s 
work in the movies had taken an up- 
ward turn, and she could lose herself 
in redoubled concentrated effort to 
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tion 


achieve her ambition. Sensitive, in- 
clined to fall into moods of black de- 
pression when things went wrong, 
luckily she had the will-power to battle S UC eCadu Our Siii]| 
the odds of circumstance and disposi- 


The film, “Pretty Ladies,” had given 


her something of a chance to make an 
impression as an actress, and she had 
made the most of it. Then along came 
“Sally, Irene and Mary,” which en- ream : 


abled her to win her first real spurs. 
Furthermore, a substantial sign of her 
progress was expressed in a doubled 
salary. 

And “Joan Crawford” was born! 

Some persons seem subject to a 
variety of names, and certainly the 
girl called “Billy” and “Lucille’—and 
she had been known as “Boy’’ too— 
was one of them. Now, a prize was 
offered to the public for the best pro- 
fessional name for the new rising star 
of the screen. Out of this contest 
came “Joan Crawford” to begin what 
we are pleased to call her “third” life. 


Tp BILLY into Dancing Lu- 4 
cille into Joan of Arts! Those tags Ee Jaf e 

fairly indicate her chief phases of de- ali a 
velopment to the present moment. Her | Tobe beautiful ad alluring is yours and every other girl's most tescured dream. 


Alias Save fone cienge is eee Such beauty would mean popularity, romance, love! And, though it may seem 
that she has transformed _ herself beyond belief, it is not beyond possession. Beauty is not always a gift of the 
amazingly, both physically and men- x It of I 

tally, in the last five years. gods. It is more often the result of correct make-up. 


a) | 
Pca, pire ne coe te Would you like a face powder which gives your skin a satiny softness, a lip- 


Hollywood, and she has reduced_her stick which tints your lips a tempting red, and a perfume whose fragrance 
Bnd ne ey hier ave dene lingers delightfully about you—then use Blue Waltz face powder, lipstick and 
wonders for her figure. perfume, all scented with the irresistible Blue Waltz fragrance. Convenient ten 


Persistent vocal work has given her 
voice a rich timbre that it originally 
lacked. 


cent purse sizes at your nearest 5 and 10 cent store. 


She has learned to choose and wear fas Fee 
clothes that are perfection for her : HS 2 eS) SD) Ie I 
type. ESA y Pec Seal GK i 
Mentally, she has widened her hori- se fe CREAM ROUGE 
zons, until it is difficult for many of oa ] EYE SHADOW | 
her old associates to realize what has eae : BRILLIANTINE | 


happened under their very eyes. , a 71 Fifth Ave., New York - -TALCUM POWDER. 
And she is still going on! . CL. GI. 
Perhaps her longings for the finer 
things in life were first given direction 


and encouragement by the late Paul F oO [ee M Oo T al E R S . . A 


Eo whose eu cs last ee shocked | a | 

the country and made the lovely Jean 

Harlow a widow. Bern was one of who are weary Pp anning meals 

ose rare que porn. with the gift of IT's quite a simple matter really 
eing an understanding and sympa- epee stseite 

thetic male friend to the gentler sex | to give children foods they like and which are good for them. Tower Magazines 

ey ee at mins has prepared two helpful circulars: "Feed Your Children the New Way"... 

their mental unrest and emotional in- | with menus and weight charts, and “Food Children Love to Eat" . . . for 

paerey meant. Crmeclielectcdulenient breakfast, school lunch, dinner, parties. Both are 10 cents each. Address 

of distressed damsels, and had helped | Tower Magazines, Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

scores of girls, groping in the dark, to 

find themselves in the mazes of the film — forraine 

industry. p Bop rncer ean anec nner ccnc ecco ADE 
What a friend! Intuitively, Paul 

Bern knew that Joan Crawford was 

going through some spiritual upheaval, 


and his interest was focused on her. 
Quickly, on her part, she responded to 
his kindliness, his gentle but keen in- a 


pnnnon sc 


If you like a eomb 
with a smooth finish 
that won’t tear your 
hair, and so strong 
that your hair won’t 
break it, ask for a 
Lorraine. A quality 
hard rubber comb 
made im U.S. A. 


Sold Exclusively at 10¢ 
F.W.WOOLWORTH CO 5 and 10 CENT STORES 


sight. 
is knowledge and culture delighted 


the new Joan. Here, at last, was a real 
mentor. Eagerly, she listened to him, LORRAI |S 


followed his cultural trends, and 


proved herself an apt and intelligent 
pupil. Always, she had been extremely CG [- 
fond of music and literature, and loved om 


color and art, but hitherto she had 
never found such a source of informa- 
tion and inspiration as Paul Bern. 
“That girl is going to go far,” he 
would predict, and being an associate- 
(Please turn to page 110) 
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These Shades Grace the 
Windows of Mansions— 


As advertised in and guaranteed 
by Good Housekeeping Magazine. 


EWEST colors and styles, 
including two-tone chintz 
patterns you simply can’t get in 
old-style shades costing 10 times 
as much. Genuine Clopay, the 
patented new crepe fibre shade 
material. Won’t pinhole or crack. 
Tough, long fibre gives Clopay 
great strength. Horizontal crepe 
makes it soft and pliable. At 5c 
and 10c stores everywhere. 


SELECT CLOPAY SHADES AT HOME, 
from booklet of actual swatches of 10 latest 
styles. Send 3c stamp and your name and ad- 
dress to Clopay Corporation, 1203 York St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


i PERFUMED 
DEPILATORY CREAM GIANT TUBE 
As delightful as cold cream. - Special 10 
Simplyspread on and. rinse off. Size Cc 


$$$ 
ZIP Epilator —IT’S OFF because IT’S OUT only $1 
Destroys Hair 


VICTORY TIP 
vaor EMPRI 


SHOE LACES 


More Miles to the Foot 
Sold by 


WOOLWORTHS 


Victory Tips Are Part of the Lace—They Can’t Come Off 


INTE RNATIONAL B RAID CO 
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Jazz Madness 


(Continued from page 109) 


producer for the M-G-M Studios, his 
word carried weight, and those who 
valued his word began to watch Joan 
Crawford with increasing interest. At 
first, naturally enough, it was difficult 
for Hollywood to accept the gayest of 
dancing girls on the more serious 


grounds. But gradually she was taken 
on her new terms. 
HE screen began to reflect the 


change. From “flaming youth” 
heroines, she began to portray those of 
deeper character, and showed that she 
was equal to the heavier emotional de- 
mands. Thus, she overcame the “cast- 
ing to type” bugaboo, which might 
have doomed her to play flappers and 
jazz-babies, and limited her to a short 
one-type career. 

Paul Bern watched her development 
with great satisfaction. One night, 
when there was nothing else on the 
schedule for either of them, Paul asked 
her if she wouldn’t like to go to see 
“Young Woodley” with him. The lead 
was being played by Douglas Fair- 
banks, Jr., and he thought she might 
enjoy the performance very much. 

But his protegee wasn’t enthusiastic 
at the prospect. Several times she 
had encountered that young actor 
about town, and she hadn’t been favor- 
ably impressed by him. He had struck 
her as terribly reticent and a bit too 
self-sufficient. 

Her mentor laughed at her objec- 
tions, and they went to see “Young 
Woodley” anyhow. To her astonish- 
ment, she was so carried away by the 
performance that she couldn’t think of 
indulging in any after-theater supper, 
and preferred to go straight home so 
as to be alone with her profoundly 
stirred emotions. 


| ee Eee for two whole days she was 
in ‘‘a state of mind” about the play, 
and then she suddenly wired her con- 
gratulations to Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 
Without loss of time, he responded in 
person. 

That meeting was an amusing one. 
Neither of them had been very much 
taken with the other, at former casual 
encounters, and now they wondered 
why they hadn’t been more attracted. 
Evidently first impressions weren’t al- 
ways to be depended on. Why, here, 
within an hour of confidential chat, 
they had become good friends. 

Pleasantly passed, that was the 
critical hour of their young lives. For, 
as everybody soon knew, it proved to 
be the beginning of a romance that set 
all Hollywood agog, and made heads 
and tongues wag—some of which are 
still wagging! 

To most of the wiseacres who prided 
themselves on their knowledge of actor 
psychology, this new love affair was 
nothing but a flash in the pan. How, 
they asked, could it possibly be any- 
thing else, when Joan and Doug had 
such entirely different temperaments? 
Joan liked to be on the go and Doug 
liked to stay at home; Joan liked to 
dance and Doug preferred to write 
poetry; Joan had red blood in her 
veins and Doug had gray matter in 
his head. 

And so on, endlessly. 


Ree the young pair were so absorbed 
in each other that they didn’t heed 
what the crowd was saying, and be- 


cause they were so aloof and appar- 
ently indifferent to others, their 
critics didn’t spare them. Joan became 
their favorite target for barbs made 
out of hurt vanity. She had committed 
the sin of trying to rise above the 
crowd, to be better than they had im- 
agined she could be, and her new 
Serious attitude, with its inevitable 
reservations, didn’t please them at all. 
Her family and her close friends un- 
derstood the transformation in her, 
brought about by her discovery and 
assimilation of the higher values in 
life, but her former companions in 
search of pleasure said such things 
as: 
“Oh, sure, I see I’m not good enough 
for her any more!” 

“High-hats us all over the place!” 

“As usual, success has gone to her 
head!” : 

“Who does she think she is, any- 
how?” 

Get ahead of your playfellows, either 
through luck or pluck, inherent genius 
or ability for hard work, and the re- 
action on their part is the same. As 
the crowd saw it, Paul Bern had begun 
spoiling Joan Crawford, putting ideas 
into her head, and the process was 
being completed by Douglas Fairbanks, 
Jr., who had studied art in Paris, gone 
“literary” and all that sort of thing. 


| hee sensitive always, and 
even at the most unsuspected mo- 
ments battling with an inferiority com- 
plex that would not down, Joan 
Crawford suffered more than anyone 
will ever know at this period of shal- 
low _and malicious misunderstanding. 

Why couldn’t she change for the 
better, if she wanted to, without being 
subjected to constant reminders that 
she was once something else? Because 
she had been a champion Charleston 
dancer, she shouldn’t read Keats and 
Shelly! Identified with jazz, how was 
it possible that she could enjoy Chopin 
and Beethoven? Why develop a taste 
for period furniture when she had been 
brought up in commonplace surround- 
WASH 5 6 o 

But Joan knew she was right to 
move forward. As a matter of fact, 
there was, and is, a force within her 
urging her on and on, and it acts as 
the cardinal law of her being. 

Few are blessed, or cursed, with such 
innate driving power as she possesses. 
It is also curious that it should be 
linked with such sensitivity and shy- 
ness. 

But contrary characteristics are 
quite typical of her general make-up. 
No one can be gayer, or more melan- 
choly; more generous, yet most care- 
ful; do the hard thinking of a man, but 
be soft and credulous at the most obvi- 
ous sob story; timid in the dark and 
afraid of doctors, yet absolutely fear- 
less in real danger; loving dolls like a 
little girl. enjoying parlor games with 
enthusiastic simplicity, but embodying 
the ideal of sophisticated young wo- 
manhood on the screen. 

That was the Joan that fascinated 
and captured Doug. And while Holly- 
wood watched and waited, the lovers 
spent their every spare hour together, 
taking long drives into the country, 
communing with Nature, writing 
verses, playing tennis, swimming, dis- 
cussing their ideas and their ambitions, 
and planning their life together. 
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HEN Joan built a little Spanish 

type of house in Brentwood, and 
Doug collaborated with her on its fea- 
tures and details. They called it 
Cielito Lindo, which means “Beautiful 
Little Heaven.” That was thrilling 
fun. Being Joan’s first real house and 
home of her own, it was a peculiarly 
joyous event for her, and she could 
visualize herself in the role of house- 
keeper. Another of her unexpected 
and contradictory sides is that she is 
domestic, and loves to cook and sew. 
Spoon or needle in her hand, she is 
happy—and expert! 

Fresh buzzing went around Holly- 
wood at the erection of Cielito Lindo. It 
was whispered that they were really 
going to be married soon. But when? 
And where? Who was going to be in- 
vited to the wedding? Was it going 
to take place at the home of Mary 
Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks, Sr.? 
What an idiotic way to go about it, 
making it such a secret! 

Though Hollywood screen stars are 
not supposed to have any private life, 
Joan and Doug considered their mar- 
riage to be their own business, and 
acted accordingly. Which stand wasn’t 
at all popular. However, ears were 
stretched and eyes sharpened for any 
sign of nuptial preparation. 


OWARD the end of May, 1929, the 

engaged couple tried to slip away 
unobserved, but they were spotted, and 
the customary squad of reporters and 
photographers appeared on the scene. 
Reaching New York, however, they 
managed to be quietly and simply mar- 
ried on June 3rd, the bridegroom’s 
mother witnessing the ceremony, which 
was without pomp or circumstance. 

Since then Joan and Doug have 
further astonished the social, marital 
and professional experts of Hollywood 
by settling down to unruffled joint en- 
joyment of quiet, contented home life, 
hard work, intensive study, advance- 
ment in their mutual vocation, and the 
pursuit of simple pleasures. Their 
progress on the screen has been steady 
and forward. And without the slight- 
est evidence of jealousy! 

How ean such things be? 

Puzzled to explain the phenomenon, 
the critics and experts of human be- 
havior finally sum it up as: 

“Well, Joan Crawford is a lucky girl 
to have such a man for a husband!” 

To which the proper and true re- 
joinder is: 

“WHAT? Say, Doug is the luckiest 
man in the world to have such a wife 
as Joan Crawford!” 


BEAUTY GOES TO THE 
HEAD 


If you really care how you 
look, you have to give a definite 
amount of attention to your hair 
every day. Our beauty circular, 


Care of the Hair, tells how to 
keep your hair soft and lustrous 
and lovely. If you want a copy, 
just send your request with a 
stamped, self-addressed envel- 
ope, to Ann Boyd, care of New 
Movie Magazine, 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
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At all your 5 and 10c Stores — COLORINSE, SUPERSET, HOT OIL SHAMPOO 


Peafeelly 


FEATURED STAR OF “THE BIG BROADCAST” 


COUS 
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SHARON LYNNE 
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RESERVE the natural, glorious glory of 

blonde hair, simply by washing it with 
Nestle's new Golden Shampoo. It restores 
drab, dull, faded hair and keeps it from 
turning dark. It is nota bleach. And equally 
sensational, the New Henna Shampoo... 
not a dye... puts sparkling highlights and 
lustreful softness into all the darker shades 
of hair. Both of these Nestle specialties are 
made with the purest of soap and absolutely 
dependable ingredients .. the finest 
hair grooming discovery you ever made! 
THE NESTLE-LEMUR COMPANY 


New York :: Toronto, Ontario 


Originators of the Permanent Wave 
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GOLDEN SHAMPOO 
HENNA SHAMPOO 


and the new Nestle GOLDEN SHAMPOO and HENNA SHAMPOO 


AND HAVE YOU 
A PICTURE? 


Tower's interest in dogs started 
with the Home Service editor buy- 
ing a scrap of a black pup about two 
inches square for her youngster’s 
Christmas present. The whole Home 
Service Department gathered about 
her desk to pat it. “How many dogs 
do you suppose there are in the 
world?” asked the Home Decorat- 
ing editor dreamily. No one could 
answer that. “How many dogs are 
there in Tower families?” asked the 
Home Service editor practically. “If 
there are enough, we'll do an ar- 
ticle.” No one knew that either, but 
were asking you now. 
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you? 


Does it belong to the young- 
sters? 


The grown-ups?........... 


Have you a snapshot of the 
dog? 
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For your courtesy in answering 
these questions you may choose 
either of these ten-cent books for 
kiddies. 

THE UGLY DUCKLING 
ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE 


TOWER MAGAZINES, Ine. 


55 FIFTH AVENUE 
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.. remember his sh 
_ Caress? 


@rzer always sweet—these shy caresses—but they 
are sweeter still if your mind flashes a quick private 
message that your hair simply couldn’t look lovelier! 
That loveliness—with its soft sheen and subtle tint—is 
something every woman can give herself quickly and 
easily after any shampoo. How? With Lovalon—therinse 
that tints the hair as it rinses. 

You may bea dashing blonde—a Latin brunette—a brown 
haired in-between—a stunning red-head or a beautiful 
gay or white-haired woman. Whatever your type one 
of Lovalon’s 12 smart shades is unmistakably yours. This 
harmless vegetable rinse is not a dye, nor a bleach— 
merely a temporary tint that will wash off in your next 
shampoo. It will banish the dry, brittle look caused by 
waving, dyeing and bleaching. Itremoves the yellowness 
that so often mars gray and white hair. 

5 rinse packages 25¢ at drug and department stores. Small 
packages at five and ten cent stores. At smart beauty shops, 
or send direct to Lovalon Laboratories, Department T-34, 
281 O'Farrell Street, San Francisco, California. 


LOVALON 


Tints the hair as it rinses 


Mercolized Wax 
Keeps Skin Young 


It peels off aged skin in fine particles untilall defects 
such as tan, freckles, oiliness and liver spots dis- 
appear. Skin is then soft, clear, velvety and face 
looks years younger. Mercolized Wax brings out 
your hidden beauty. To remove wrinkles quickly 
dissolve one ounce Powdered Saxolite in one-half 
pint witch hazeland use daily. At all drugstores. 


T BEAUTY 


FOR SAGGING— 
OVERDEVELOPED OR 
UNDERDEVELOPED 


THE ONLY BRASSIERE with 

PATENTED INNER BUST-SHAPING STRAPS 
Now worn by over a million women 

Cup-Form’s patented inner bust-shaping straps 
and silken cups instantly mould a sagging bust 
to youthful, firm beauty— reduce the size of an 
overdeveloped bust and give alluring charm to 
the underdeveloped figure. For sale at leading 
stores in inch sizes $1.00 up. Write Dept. T G 3 for 
illustrated style booklet and new beauty secret. 


EMPIRE STATE BLDG. NEW YORK,N.Y. 
In Canada E. & S. Currie, Ltd., Toronto 
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She Laughed Death Away 


(Continued from page 67) 


down into the lobby to await the sun. 

“T happened to be in my riding out- 
fit, so I explained my odd conduct to 
the hotel clerk by telling him that I 
was off for an early morning canter. 
After chatting for a while I picked up 
a notebook and pencil and walked into 
the desert.” 


He was this distraught girl, then, 
wandering aimlessly across the 
desert, her soul crying out its hurt, 
begging to be told just what it all 
meant and if she were not to find peace 
and happiness. ... At times she would 
lift her pencil and book as though to 
jot down some poetry, only to find her- 
self utterly devoid of thought. So it 
was that a moment before dawn her 
entire being was acutely passive, and 
perhaps it was due to this receptive 
state of mind that she was able to ab- 
sorb the following spiritual immensity: 

While wearily dragging her feet 
through the desert sand, she noticed 
that dawn was beginning to tint the 
distant mountain peaks as though each 
were being given a halo of rose and 
gold. And Mae thrilled to a strange 
and life-giving ecstasy as she gazed, 
wide-eyed with wonder, at the glory of 
those distant peaks. They seemed to 
personify the heights to which her 
spirit would yet ascend. And a great 
exultation swept over her as she felt 
the nearness of some Holy Presence 
and a voice reverberate throughout the 
heavens with all the solemnity of an 
organ’s rich whisper. “Peace. Be still 
and know that I am God,” it said. 

And before the last sigh had faded 
into the blue of the morning sky Mae 
had sunk to the sand in an exhausted 
little heap. This transformation from 
stark futility to an ecstatic realization 
of her nearness to God had come all 
too suddenly. Her spirit failed to stand 
the strain. Something snapped within 
her. : 

Roused finally by the beating sun, 
she struggled back across the sands to 
the hotel. The immensity of her ex- 
perience had left her all but numb. As 
a result she was rushed back to Los 
Angeles and immediately put into a 
rest home. 

“The next morning,” her mother 
tells, “I received Mae’s indefinite sus- 
pension from the studio without pay, 
although I didn’t tell Mae about it. 
And on top of that the rest home felt 
that Mae was so seriously ill that we 
had best rush her to a hospital. As a 
result I was frantic.” 


HUS it happened that Mrs. Clarke 

bundled Mae into an ambulance 
bound not for a hospital but for a 
medical rest sanitarium. As the ambu- 
lance wove its way through the Los 
Angeles traffic, Mae, (to all appear- 
ances lying in a profound sleep), never 
one to pass up a new experience, ill or 
well, suddenly popped to an elbow. 
“Say!” she inquired of the driver, 
“isn’t this an ambulance?” 

When the startled driver admitted 
as much, she added: ‘Well it’s prob- 
ably the only ride I’ll ever have in one 
and I want it to be good! What’s the 
matter with the speed? Where’s the 
siren?” 

“We’re going as fast as we can,” the 
driver soothed. “And we haven’t a 


siren.” 
“Don’t tell me that!” Mae hooted. 


“T’ve been in the movies! And if you 
don’t step on it and use the siren, V’ll 
get up there and drive, myself!” 

A moment later Mae lay back on her 
couch smiling contentedly, for the am- 
bulance was speeding through the 
tangled Los Angeles traffic with its 
siren screaming full blast. 


S time wore on she was transferred 
from sanitarium to sanitarium, a 
period which Mrs. Clarke recalls re- 
luctantly: “Finally we went through 
Mae’s nest-egg and found ourselves 
destitute, unable even to buy food, 
much less pay our nurse and sanitar- 
ium bills. When Mae would ask: ‘Is 
the old check coming through regularly 
every week, mother?’ I’d always an- 
swer, ‘You don’t have to worry at all, 
dear’. And, of course, we never could 
have managed had not our friends 
come to our rescue.” 

To the studio’s credit I doubt ex- 
ceedingly if they realized the serious- 
ness of Mae’s illness. Very likely they 
were just as confused about it as was 
Mae, herself. Briefly, she suffered 
from a toxic psychosis, or a severe 
nervous breakdown, complicated by a 
vicious attack of influenza and a rag- 
ing fever. She was, unquestionably, a 
terribly sick young woman, and one 
would rather not dwell upon what 
might have happened to her had her 
mother given up hope, even once, or if 
Mae had refused to fight. ... 

“T fought, all right!” Mae now ad- 
mits with a shudder. “I guess there 
were several times when I came pretty 
near dying, and each time I’d see those 
golden peaks before me and hear that 
Divine Voice whispering: ‘Peace. Be 
still and know that I am God,’ until I 
felt that if only I got rid of the 
wretched poison in my system I’d fin- 
ally attain a lasting joy and peace. 

“So you see I didn’t want to die. 
Oh, how I loathed the thought! And 
because something told me that I’d pull 
through if I kept talking and joking, 
I chattered incessantly about anything 
that came into my head. And believe 
it or not, I vividly remember every de- 
tail concerning my illness!” 

There finally came a morning when 
Mae was wrapped in gray blankets 
and bundled into a limousine with her 
one faithful nurse. And when she in- 
quired plaintively as to where they 
were going this time, the nurse replied: 
“We're going home, dear, because 
you’re almost well... . But no sooner 
had Mae been placed on a cot, in her 
own room, at her home in Westwood, 
than she suffered a relapse. 

Her influenza grew worse, her fever 
raged and she frequently lapsed into 
comas. This lasted for about two 
weeks, and then due to her mother’s 
prayers and care, as well as her own 
fierce fighting spirit, Mae suddenly 
took a turn for the better. And before 
long she was well. 


IN while resting in the 
patio of her pleasant Westwood 
home, Mae gives most of the credit for 
her recovery to her mother and to that 
one faithtful nurse whom she affection- 
ately calls “Flatfoot.” But to this day 
the doctors are frankly amazed by the 
fight she put up against death. And 
they should be, for on six different oc- 
casions they informed Mrs. Clarke that 
her daughter would not live through 
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Photos of 
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STIRRING 

SCENES 
from their 

FAVORITE 

FILMS 


Do you remem- 
ber Richard Dix 
in that great pic- 
“Cimar- 
Did you 
see that other famous Richard— 
Dick Barthelmess—fly in "The Dawn 
Patrol"? If you saw “Anna Chris- 
tie," will you ever forget the thrill 
of hearing Greta Garbo speak? 
You'll do a lot of remembering as 


ture, 
ron''? 


you turn the pages of The New 
Movie Album. 
unusual photographs, it shows you 


Besides the many 


a dramatic moment in each star's 


favorite role. 
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the night, only to return on six differ- 
ent mornings, regularly as clockwork, 
and find Mae very much alive and 
kicking. 

“And I’m so happy it’s all over 
with!” said Mae, her eyes glowing with 
health. ‘‘Now that I’ve thrown all that 
frightful poison from my system I feel 
as though I had experienced reincarna- 
tion. No longer am I afraid of life. 
Nowadays I welcome it. For at last I 
know that I’m close to a magnificent, 
spiritual peace, and that life really 
holds something very lovely for me. 

“Out of it all,” she concludes, ‘I’ve 
developed a philosophy. Mortals are 
born in darkness; they know neither 
where they come from nor where 
they’re going, but nevertheless they 
crawl through the world to the best of 
their abilities, some growing, finding 
the light, evading the dangers of life, 
while others are trampled to death. 

“And as the snake each season 
throws off a flimsy skin and faces the 
world in a fresher raiment, so we mor- 
tals throw off our past years of dis- 
appointments and hard lessons and con- 
tinue to crawl through our short span 
of years with new hope and with an 
enlightened spiritual understanding. 
Like the snake I shed my old crinkly 
skin of futility and poisonous inhibi- 
tions and now face life fearlessly, filled 
with hope and a true belief; for when 
I dwell on the glory of those sun- 
touched peaks I know, deep down in- 
side me, that some day I shall attain 
that peace and joy of which I’ve al- 
ways dreamed.” 

Mae will find that peace and joy, for 
such bravery deserves reward. And 
this writer shall never cease to marvel 
that such an amazing combination of 
experiences could transform an un- 
happy and inhibited little girl into a 
poised young woman of the world, 
sure of herself and imbued with a calm 
yet thrilling comprehension of human 
existence. 


A HOME FOR YOU 


Among these charming plans, 
designed specially for Tower 
readers, you'll find the house of 
your dreams. If you are in- 
terested in moderately priced 
houses of five or six rooms, send 
for the blue print of the follow- 
ing houses: 


Colonial house with 6 rooms and 


bath. 


Normandy house with 5 rooms 


and bath. 


Swiss chalet with 5 rooms and 


bath. 


Italian house with 6 rooms and 


2 baths. 


Modernistic house with 5 rooms 


and bath. 


Spanish house with 5 rooms, 
lavatory and bath. 


Send three cents postage to 
the Tower House Editor, Tower 


Magazines, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., for each blue 


print desired. 
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Underthings Tinted 
' This New Way 


DON'T FADE 


Color Holds ro 
25 Washings! 


And more! Hundreds of women report 
that just one dip in the rinse with the new 
Instant RIT imparts a lovely alluring color 
that stays fresh and true as long as the 
garment lasts. 


New Instant Rit 
Dissolves Immediately 
(like lump sugar) 


This wonderful new 
; Instant RIT dissolves in 
PLO nonin 40 seconds, like lump 
powder eu I ane sugar—and dyes perfect, 
rinse water. 1ssolves o 
completely in 40 seconds. absolutely fast colors! So 
easy— you simply can’t 
havea failure! A special 
new ingredient prevents 
streaking and spotting... 
gives truer, evener color 
than any other package 
dye...lasts much longer. 
New concentrated RIT 
2. Notiustasurfacedye, iS More economical — 
Rit penetrates the fabric dyes twice the amount 
. dyeing every thread C 
of material. 


through and one 

For lace-trimmed lin- 
gerie, use RIT Silk Tints 
—in the green box. It 
dyes the silk but not the 
lace. For tailored lin- 
gerie, use Instant RIT— 
in the orange box. All 


~ Lf desired colors—on sale 
3. That’swhyInstantRit 
gives truer, baat color everywhere. 

than any other package Now you can match any 
dye...lastsmuchlonger. color with RIT color combi- 
nation chart. See it at your dealer’s or write for free 
copy. See also the RIT color card with its 33 smart 
colors at your dealer’s. Use new Instant RIT for 
everything you’d like to have in a sparkling new color. 
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RIT DYES IN. THE RINSE 


Rit Products Corporation 
1401 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


— NO LONGER: A SOAP 


“OH-SO GOOD" 


l0uve Fee TASTED 
NUT-MEATS “Xe these 


Entirely new... more tender .. . crisp, 
tasty, delicious: Made so by new patented 

he full, ripe 
NUTMASTER PaocesS 92%” the Full, ripe 
cashews, pecans, almonds, Brazils. See 
them toasted in pure butter before your 
veryeyesat most Woolworthstores. Plump, 
tempting tidbits from world’s choicest 
crops. Most luscious..all varieties. Ready 
to serve and eat .. or unsalted for salads, 
desserts and baking. Liberal quantity..10c. 
NUT PRODUCTS CO. ° New York ¢ Cleveland ¢ Chicago 
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\ HAMBURGER 
¢ DOESN'T FAZE 
ME NOW" 


“TUMS’Let You Eat 
The Foods You Like 


No longer need you pass up favorite foods for 
fear of acid indigestion, heartburn, sour stomach 
or gas. TUMS—the new candy-like antacid 
mints—quickly counteract excess acid, dispel 
gas and relieve “‘fussy stomach.’’ Simply eat 
three or four TUMS after meals, when smoking 
or whenever you are distressed. They’re safe, 
agreeable—handy to carry in pocket or purse. 
Get a roll today at any drug store—only 10c. 


ey Package of Nature Flower Garden Seeds—also 
samples of NR and TUMS— Just send name 
and address, enclosing stamp,to A.H. LEWIS 
MEDICINE CO., Dept. 8-D, St. Louis, Mo. 
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TUMS ARE ANTACID—Nota Laxative 


table 
For alaxative, use the safe, dependable Vege 
Laxative \R (Nature’s Remedy). Only 25 cents. 


All-expense tour prices from $260 to $979 include round 
trip ocean passage, hotels, meals, travel in Europe, guide 
service, motor trips. admissions to galleries and mu- 
seums—even your tips! THE TRAVEL GUILD, INc. 
180 No. Michigan, Chicago 521 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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“SHI-NUP Silver 
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| respect we are very much alike. 


Lilian Harvey and— 


(Continued from page 36) 


smiled reminiscently and I wondered 
whet brought that puckish look to her 
ace. 

“Clara,” she said, “is an amazing 
girl. In Germany I showed her the 
night life of my country. She was suf- 
fering from a terrible cold and 
should have been in bed. But she has 
such vitality! Such amazing verve! 
She seemed never to be tired. In that 
We 
never need rest, we two.” 

To look at Lilian one would be in- 
clined to disagree with her emphatic 
statement that she never needs rest. 
She, ‘the Greta Garbo of Europe,” 
adored by a continent of emotional 
people, is as different from our Garbo 
as organdie from satin. 

Lilian is small, compact, somewhat 
rounded in face and figure but not at 
all stout. She has tiny features and 
looks like an animated doll. Her voice 
is like a song, her movements so lithe 
and graceful as to be almost unreal. 
She is, in short, beautiful yet not beau- 
tiful, and all adorable. 

In some respects she might be 
likened to Janet Gaynor, yet there is 
more vivacity. 


WE were dining at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in Lilian’s suite and gos- 
siping in the manner of two females 
who have just become friends and 
haven’t time to talk about all the sub- 
jects that interest them. 

“To you know what I’ve been try- 
ing to do?” she asked. “Trying to see 
New York in eight days. Trying to see 
all the shows in eight days. Trying to 
understand why this country and its 
people seem like home to me. I don’t 
feel at all strange. I’m tired—yet I 
ean’t stop for fear I’ll miss some- 
thing.” 

“But why try to do it all on this 
trip?” I asked. “New York will be 
here a hundred years from now. You’ll 
probably get back for a visit before 
the year is out.” 

“T don’t do things that way,” she 
said firmly. “I’m used to working very 
hard.” 


OW, judging by what I know of 

Lilian Harvey and her cinema 
rank and salary in Europe, that 
sounded like a strange and careless 
remark. I offered her a cigarette, but 
she refused. She has been smoking 
only three months and is still amateur- 
ish at it. She doesn’t drink at all. In 
fact, while I lunched substantially, she 
had only a glass of milk and later on 
in the day when we attended a recep- 
tion in her honor everyone had cock- 
tails but Lilian. 

“About working very hard,” I 
harked back to ancient history, 
“American stars work—but they do 
not slave, not like the average girl. 
What do you mean by the term—work- 
ing hard?” 

She laughed. It must have sounded 
like a silly question to her. “In the 
past two years,” she said, “I’ve had 
only fourteen days without make-up. 
Fourteen days of freedom. I’ve worked 
on Sundays and holidays and far into 
the night. 

“Byery morning I used to leave my 
home near Berlin at seven-thirty and 
not finish work at the studios until ten 
at night. That was an average work 
day. But on my last three pictures I 


worked day and night because we were 
in a hurry to finish before I left for 
America. Isn’t it a coincidence that in 
my last picture there was a dream se- 
quence in which I was supposed to 
dream about going to Hollywood? At 
first the director wanted to leave it out 
but I insisted on having it in. I was 
superstitious about that scene. And 
when it was finished, it was the love- 
liest part of the picture.” 

I handed her a newspaper clipping. 
“This story came from Europe and 
tells about your marriage.” 

She frowned, puzzled. “But I am 
not married,” she said angrily. “I 
have never been married. It is such an 
important thing, such an all-engross- 
ing thing, marriage, that I haven’t 
had time for it. Maybe, someday, but 
not now.” She hesitated as if afraid 
to hurt my feelings, then plunged on: 
“Clara Bow said I would be asked 
about marriage and love and my opin- 
ions on a number of private subjects. 
It seems so strange to be asked such 
questions. I do not understand. 

“Who,” she asked frankly, “is inter- 
ested in such personal matters about 
a player? In Germany we are never 
asked such questions. The public does 
not care about us that way. I leave it 
to you; does anyone really want to 
know about me, or shall I talk of my 
work?” 

“Suppose we start by talking about 
you?” I suggested. 

“First of all, then,” she started, “I 
must be born. Very well, I was born 
in London on January 19. My father 
was a handsome man, a London busi- 
ness man. My mother was a—vwell, 
just the grandest mother in the world. 
There were no actors in my family. 
In fact, mother and father rather 
looked down on the stage in those 
days.” 


{PES followed the honest story of 
a father who, having the means, 
took his family on a tour of Europe. 
Lilian was three years old and the 
youngest of three children. The fam- 
ily toured Italy and France and landed 
in Germany three weeks before the 
war broke out. They were enjoying 
life in Berlin with the abandonment of 
gypsies when the war broke out, the 
frontiers were closed, and they could 
not get back to England. 

Money was scarce. Lilian’s father 
knew that the war would last a long 
time, maybe even years, and that he 
must take care of his family. So he 
resumed his profession of stock and 
bond broker in Germany. Soon the 
family was established in Germany 
with Lilian’s father believing it to be 
permanent and her mother hoping it 
would be temporary. She was eager to 
take her children back to London. She 
admired the Germans, but she wanted 
her children to be brought up in their 
native country. 

Each day that passed was a source 
of new worry to the mother. Hei 
children had to go to school, to Ger- 
man schools, and when they came home 
with their German improving and their 
English slipping, she was heartbroken. 
She passed a rule that only English 
was to be spoken at home. To this day 
Lilian’s mother speaks beautiful Eng- 
lish and terrible German. She is proud 
of that broken German because it tes- 
tifies to her patriotism. 
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HEN Lilian was thirteen tragedy 

broke up the family home. Her 
father and mother were divorced. Even 
in tolerant Europe a divorce was noth- 
ing to boast about in those days. The 
years have not lessened, in Lilian’s 
eyes, the tragedy of that divorce. She 
speaks of it slowly and with downcast 
eyes, still a little ashamed of it. 

Left alone with her three children in 
a strange land Lilian’s mother took up 
deftly the building of a new life for 
herself and them. She put Lilian into 
dancing school and encouraged the 
talent she showed. The teacher, Mary 
Zimmerman, declared that the youth- 
ful Lilian was a genius and prophe- 
sied great things for her future career 
as a dancer. 

When Lilian was fifteen Mary Zim- 
merman took her with a troupe of pu- 
pils to Vienna for a concert tour. Out- 
side of the theater where the troupe 
danced the teacher had huge posters 
bearing Lilian’s likeness displayed. 
People came as much to see the beauty 
of the little dancer as to watch the 
dancing itself. The face on the posters 
became the subject of Viennese tea- 
table chatter. People passed the 
theater to stare at the posters. 

Among those who went to look was 
a famous German movie director. He 
went, incredulous, and after he stared 
at the posters he went into the theater 
and watched Lilian dance. She was 
more attractive than her pictures. 

When he approached Lilian’s mother 
with an offer of a motion picture 
career for her daughter, the mother 
was bewildered. She wanted to give 
her daughter all the best advantages 
but she was not sure that the movies 
were among the best. She debated 
with herself until the director wore 
down the barriers of her disapproval. 

At fifteen, therefore, Lilian was in 
the movies with a contract and a great 
director backing her career. It was 
not long after her first picture that 
she became a star. Before her advent 
into pictures German movie stars had 
been more buxom and their acting 
much heavier. She introduced to Ger- 
man screen audiences a new lightness. 


“7 THINK,” she said simply, “that I 
was successful in the movies. 
Please do not think me boastful if I 
tell you things, the truth. If I tell you 
that I have a villa near Berlin where 
I live with my mother I use the word 
villa advisedly; a villa describes a 
very large house of the type I have. 
My mother and I have never been 
separated until now—and I expect to 
send for her as soon as I am settled.” 
“Ts it a very big house?” I asked. 
“Somewhat,” she answered naively; 
“fifteen rooms. I have another house, 
too,” she sighed, “in the south of 
France, a short distance from Che- 
valier’s home at Cap d’ Antibes. I had 
it two years and lived in it ten days. 
You see, in Germany I worked so hard. 
Everybody says, ‘Oh, you cannot see 
Lilian Harvey; she is always too busy.’ 
When old players rested I was: making 
(Please turn to page 116) 
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French and English versions of my 
German pictures. 

“T speak English and German with- 
out an accent and French with a slight 
accent. I had to study three scripts 
every night. That is hard work, you 
know. But I loved it. I hope I have 
to work as hard in Hollywood.” 


HO was I to disillusion her? Be- 

sides, we had become friends and 
I didn’t want to spoil her dreams by 
saying that sometimes foreign ac- 
tresses are on the lot for months, even 
for a year, before working in a pic- 
ture. It is unlikeiy, however, that this 
will happen to Lilian. She will prob- 
ably tear a producer’s eyes out to make 
him see the light and put her to work. 

“Working in the movies keeps me 
fit, mentally and physically,” she said. 
“T’m always learning new things for 
my parts. I had to learn to walk a 
tight rope for my last picture. It took 
me four weeks but I can still do it— 
and I practice it often when I am alone 
just for the fun of it. It was a little 
hard to do at first, because the week 
before I had fallen from a ten-foot 
ladder and hurt myself.” 

May the cinema gods give Lilian 
strength; she’ll need it. “I’m going to 
study Spanish in Hollywood,” she said. 
“Do you know that I made twenty- 
seven pictures in three years?” 

Twenty-seven pictures for one star 
sounded impossible for even a hard- 
working girl in Germany. She ex- 
plained, “Nine original plots but in 
three versions.” 

In the room when we were talking 
was a mild mannered little man in- 
troduced to me as Joe Strassner, de- 
signer from Germany, who is to make 
new fashions for Fox stars. He asked 
Lilian if she would display the ward- 
robe he had gathered for her before 
she left Germany. This is what I saw, 
with most of the eighteen trunks still 
unopened and containing new things: 


Two long ermine coats. One short 
ermine coat. One half ermine half 
black velvet coat. One leopard coat. 
Another black velvet and ermine coat. 
One black velvet coat with six white 
foxes and a double white fox cape. One 
squirrel-lined sport coat. One mink 
coat. One real chinchilla coat. One 
afternoon coat of black cloth with four 
silver foxes. One beige cloth coat with 
beaver collar and sleeves. One Rus- 
sian caracul jacket. One long black 
Russian caracul coat. One black cloth 
coat with blue fox collar and cuffs. 
One white cloth coat with red fox col- 
lar and cuffs. ... A total of fifteen 
coats! 

Eighteen evening dresses, all orig- 
inals! One white with mink trim- 
ming and mink cape. One black crepe 
with brilliants. One velvet with black 
fox border. A white satin. A white 
pebble crepe with huge boa of white. 
A white crepe with brilliants. A white 
angel skin with beaded bolero and 
belt. A black velvet and lace dress. A 
blue velvet with cape and slit in 
front. 

Among her informal and_ street 
clothes were: one Russian cossack 
dress with coat and cap to match. One 
brown and gold dress. A sport coat 
of cravinet to be used for motoring. 

Contained in her trunks were fifty 
dresses for informal and street wear! 
One white negligee of angel skin, 
fifty hats, forty-five pairs of shoes. A 
dozen pairs of suits made up of tail- 
ored jacket and pants to match. 

Lilian opened up two trunks and dis- 
played the greatest assortment of lin- 
gerie these eyes have ever seen. 

She opened up another trunk and 
showed almost thirty bottles of per- 
fume—all sizes and odors. 

I take my hat off to Joe Strassner. I 
take my hat off to Lilian, and I wish 
that the third time I take the darned 
old thing off I won’t ever see it again 
after seeing Lilian’s fifty new ones. 


Radio Rambles 


(Continued from page 51) 


Before she came to New York for 
that memorable audition when Irving 
Berlin snapped her up for a Broad- 
way show, dark-eyed Jean_ Sargent 
wrote a column for the Philadelphia 
Record called “Heard But Not Sing- 
= ” 

“What kind of column was it?” we 
asked. E , 

“General stuff,” replied the lissom 
star of the Lyon’s Tooth Powder pro- 
gram. “Human interest, gossip 

“And scandal?” we interjected hope- 

ly. 

SN Oh, no,” she said earnestly. “There’s 
not much scandal in Philadelphia, you 
know, and even if there is you’re not 
allowed to print it.” 


Although Jean Sargent is a featured 
performer in “Flying Colors,” the 
Broadway musical success, she is frank 
to say she much prefers radio. 


Buddy Rogers—Radio vs. Movies: If 


we are to believe reports from Holly- 
wood (and occasionally we do) Buddy 
Rogers likes radio better than the 
movies. The whole film colony has, in 
fact, become violently radio conscious, 
according to reports. It started with 
the influx of radio names such as Kate 
Smith, Bing Crosby, Morton Downey 
et al, on the Coast. 

But nothing brought radio conscious- 
ness into their verandahs and patios 
quicker than the action of one of their 
own clan, Mr. C. Buddy Rogers, who re- 
cently electrified them by refusing to 
sign a long-term contract at a high 
salary. Buddy threw up the offer over 
a clause which prohibited either radio 
or television appearances, packed his 
bags and headed back East. 


“Well,” as Jack (Canada Dry) 
Benny says. “Annoy for annoy 
and a tooth for a tooth.” 


Punctilious Mrs. Emily Price Post 
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Your throat and bron- 
chial tubes are lined with 
millions of pores like tiny 
“bottles”? continually sup- 
plying moisture to the deli- 
cate tissues .. . until you 
“catch cold.” 


Then these pores clog. 
Phlegm accumulates, afford- 


“I had coughs 
es all winter, tillI 
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Your cough will be cured only when you in- 
crease the flow of your throat’s natural moisture, 
loosening the phlegm so it can be expelled. Many 
cough ‘‘remedies’’ contain numbing drugs 
which merely ‘‘deaden”’ the nerves ... but 
don’t get at the real root of the trouble! 


PERTUSSIN, a scientific remedy, is the ex- 
tract of a famous herb which opens the tiny 
glands, stimulates the flow of throat mois- 
ture and brings quick relief naturally. 


If your throat’s the least bit raw or dry, 
take a few spoons of PERTUSSIN now. It’s 
absolutely safe, even for children. You can 
get it at all drug stores, 60¢. 


was responsible for our semi-annual 
brainstorm the other day. “Author of 
the Book of Etiquette,” we thought, 
“and arbiter of manners for the radio 
public.” 

Feverishly we dialed her number. 

“Mrs. Post, what was your most em- 
barrassing moment?” 

“T never had one,” promptly replied 
the high priestess of social rectitude. 


So even the following letter from a 
listener in St. Paul left the meticulous 
Mrs. Post unruffled as the cellophane 
for which she broadcasts: 

“Mrs. Post, Madam: I am purposely 
avoiding the word ‘dear’ in my saluta- 
tion because you are not dear to me in 
any sense of the word, though you have 
been, and are continuing to be dear in- 
deed to the family budget. Along about 
Christmas time my wife, who became 
influenced by your radio voice, de- 
veloped a yen for your books. I needn’t 
tell you what they set me back. 

“Well, home is the province of a 
woman. But today—what do you do but 
spread your influence to my own ward- 
robe, to my personal appearance! 

“Said my wife—withholding my cup 
of coffee at breakfast yesterday morn- 
ing, ‘Listen, John, the dinner we are 
going to with those young swells is 
tonight, and you’ve got to get yourself 
a white pique waistcoat to wear with 
your tuxedo!’ ‘A white vest in Minne- 
sota winter weather? I’ll do no such 
thing!’ 

“Yes, you will, John, no one except 
the stodgy middle-aged who does not 
care to advertise his lost waist line 
wears a black one! And don’t say vest; 
the word is waistcoat!’ 

“So, out in the cold winter’s night 
in a mid-summer ves... waistcoat... 
no thanks to you, I haven’t got pneu- 
monia! And I tell you now, Mrs. Post, 
madam, these ideas of yours spave got 
to stop! Right here and now! 

“<P. S. Do I wear a white tie and 
white socks and a Panama, too?” 

To which Mrs. Post replied: “Oh, 
no! A white tie with a Tuxedo is the 
way you tell a waiter from a guest! 
My friend Will Rogers has had no end 
of fun over this.” 


ee singing son of Eli, Mr. Lanny 
Ross, once gave up a chance to run 
on the American Olympic team in order 
to tour Europe as a soloist with the 
Yale Glee Club. His success on the 
Showboat hour is further proof that 
Lanny was right in using his head in- 
stead of his feet. 


Groucho Marx, of the Five Star 
Theater, has recently set himself high 
in the firmament of dramitic critics. It 
is, we are told, his only effort at a 
theatrical review. Asked about a re- 
cent Broadway show, he replied, ‘“‘I saw 
it under unfavorable circumstances. 
The curtain was up.” 


js Raymond Knight’s head- 
quarters the alarum recently spread 
that Mrs. Pennyfeather was leaving for 
a cruise to Honolulu. This report was 
later substantiated by reports in the 
New York press and the following tele- 
gram from Station KUKU—in which 
we believe we can see Mr. Knight’s 
fine Italian hand: 


RADIO RAMBLES 

NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE 

NEW YORK, N Y 

ACTING FOR STATION KUKU 

HASTEN INFORM YOU MRS. 
(Please turn to page 118) 
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HOW | CARE 
joe MY TAN 
and COLORED 


HERE’S a regular rainbow of shoes in 

my cupboard. Brown, tan, beige, sand— 
and I take care of them all with ColorShine 
Neutral Creme. What the leather needs is 
cleaning to bring out the color. ColorShine 
Neutral Creme does that, at the same time 
polishing and preserving the leather. 
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hardware counter at 
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yet her hands attract you first 


Every woman may not approve of smok- 
ing, but no woman can deny the subtle 
grace, the arresting whiteness of the fingers 
that hold this cigarette. 

Your hands, too, can be smooth and white 
and alluring. A little THING HAND CREME | 
rubbed on at night works instant wonders. 
It imparts beauty to the hands . . . makes 
them soft to the touch . . . satiny in texture 
- - - makes them look as though they had 
been bathed in moonlight. 

Thereisn’t a male between sixteen and sixty 
who isn’t thrilled by lovely hands. Be sure 
yours have charm. Use THINC HAND CREME. 

10c to $1. In Canada 2 sizes—15e and 35c. 


If your toilet goods counter hasn’t been 
supplied, just clip and mail this coupon. 


THINC PRODUCTS, Inc. Dept. G-6 
41 E.42nd St., New York (In Canada, 69 York St., Toronto) 

T enclose 10 cents (15 cents in Canada) fora TEN TREAT- 
MENT package of THINC Hand Créme as shown below. 


| hand creme 


APPROVED BY GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


QUICKEST WAY T0 
GET RID OF CORNS 


no cutting ... no pads 


ONE DROP STOPS PAIN INSTANTLY 


If you want to keep your feet free from 
aching corns just get a bottle of FREEZONE 
from any druggist. Put a drop or two on the 
corn. Pain stops instantly, and for good! 
Then before you know it the corn gets so 
loose you canlift it right off with yourfingers, 
easily and painlessly. It’s the safe way that 
millions use to get rid of hard and soft corns 
and calluses. Works like a charm! Try it. 


FREEZONE 
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Radio Rambles 


(Continued from page 117) 


GEORGE T. PENNYFEATHER 
HAS LEFT FOR HONOLULU 
STOP GOING TO INVESTIGATE 
RUMOR GRASS WIDOWS IN 
HAWAIT ARE SOME SKIRTS 
STOP AM LIVING IN HOPE 
SOME HAWAIIAN WILL HANG 
LEI AROUND HER NECK AND 
THEN TIGHTEN IT UP STOP 
EXPECT TO LEAVE FOR HONO- 
LULU MYSELF SOON TO GET 
THE LEI OF THE LAND STOP 
HOW WILL THE CUCKOOS 
GET ALONG WITHOUT MRS. 
PENNYFEATHER STOP AN- 
SWER SWELL STOP YOURS 
FOR CLEANER RADIO 
AMBROSE J WEEMS 
STATION KUKU 
BY RAYMOND KNIGHT 
CHIEF OF PROTOCAL AND 
AUTHOR OF DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE THEME SONG, 
“T HEAR YOU PROTOCALING 
ME” 


So far as we know at the moment of 
going to press we have a distinct beat 
on the following release from KUKU 
officials which hit here one week later 
—practically paralyzing traffic on Fifth 
Avenue. 


RADIO RAMBLES 

NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE 

NEW YORK N Y 

DISREGARD ABOVE  TELE- 

GRAM STOP SHE DIDN’T GO 

STOP WILL THIS DEPRESSION 

NEVER END QUESTION MARK 
WEEMS 


Anytime you want, Barbara 
Bennett Downey can pick her 
child out of a crowd, blindfolded. 
She discovered this in the hospital 
nursery where out of 24 children 
Morton Downey, Jr.’s., squalls rose 
two tones higher than all the rest. 


Bing’s “Echo” Reverberates: Though 
it wasn’t Bing Crosby’s fault, neverthe- 
less he has had the publisher of his 
new theme song, ‘Just an Echo in the 
Valley,” going crazy. In order to place 
the song with Bing, the publisher gave 
him three months exclusive rights. No 
sooner had the dance leaders heard the 
new melody than they were on the 
phone. 

“When can I have it?” 

“Not for three months,” sobbed the 
publisher. He was making more 
enemies with dance bands than he 
could make money if he sold a million 


copies. A big hit on his hands and 
no_ one but Crosby could use it. 

This was cause indeed for hysterics. 
But Bing finally relented and cut his 
option to thirty days. Rudy Vallee got 
first whackies on the special release 
“in return for past favors” and Paul 
Whiteman second. Bing feels his 
“Echo in the Valley” is a clap of thun- 
der on Tin Pan Alley. 


Al Jolson called NBC the other 
day and a secretary answered the 
phone. 

“Mr. George Olsen?” 

“Lady,” replied Al, “you’ve gone 
far enough.” 


_ Incidentally Eddie Cantor isn’t 
wmpressed a bit by the size of the 
Empire State Building. He knows 
a building with 200,000 stories— 
the Public Library. 


Crowd Frightens Tibbett: Lawrence 
Tibbett is in a big way what the boys 
call a “crowd pleaser.” Like every 
good performer he enjoys the plaudits 
of the mob. But after the Firestone 
broadcast a few weeks ago, he struck 
the first crowd that ever made him feel 
silly. Because he was singing that 
same night in “Aida” at the Metropoli- 
tan he had to appear in full costume and 
make-up before the mike. This, in 
itself, was bad enough but a motor- 
cycle escort at the NBC front door 
which was to rush Tibbett to the Opera 
House had attracted a large crowd. 

Larry hadn’t. expected a demonstra- 
tion on Fifth Avenue when he jumped 
out of the elevator, in the full regalia 
of an Ethiopian King—tiger skin, 
whiskers, boots laced to the knees and 
a flowing white tunic. And on the other 
hand, the waiting throng hadn’t ex- 
pected to see Larry in such fanciful 
clothing. Both Larry and the crowd 
stood for a second eyeing each other 
in amazement. 

Then Tibbett dashed for a side en- 


trance. The mob broke ranks and 
rushed after. So Larry raced back 
again, and amid a demonstration in 


which admiration for Tibbett was not 
unmixed with merriment he skinned 
into his ear. With police sirens screech- 
ing and false whiskers flying in the 
breeze, he sped off into the night, and 
to his great relief left behind the first 
audience ever to get under his skin. 


Well, my countrymen, it’s time 
to reach for that banana skin 
dressing gown of Hd Wynn’s and 
slip away. .See you in May. 


FOR THAT SWEET TOOTH 


Saving the best for the last is the way most people feel about 


desserts. Men like them, children like them—and so do women. 


Our 


loose-leaf pamphlet series DESSERTS ARE IN AGAIN, give recipes 


for pies and puddings, cakes and ice cream—every conceivable kind 


of dessert. Send ten cents to Rita Calhoun, care of the New Movie 


Magazine, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., if you wish a copy. 
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ISN°T 


Be datul! 


She has less original claim 
to beauty than most women. 
Nose too long . . . mouth too 
large... drab hair. Yet now 
everyone calls her beautiful. 


She’s learned the basic se- 
crets of charm and beauty... 
secrets you can learn, too! 


Tower Magazines’ Beauty Ed- 
itor has set out to help you 
be lovely! 


She has studied the color you 
should use in make-up... 
and has a color chart for 


your type. 


If you’ve never been able to 
get the best effects with your 
hair, she'll show you how! 


These and all the other points 
which give a woman “that 
something” are presented in 
ten lessons . . . not profes- 
sional training in beauty cul- 
ture or mass directions .. . 
but a friendly discourse on 
YOUR beauty problems per- 
sonally. 


Write for details of this rea- 
sonably priced personal 
beauty advice. 


THE BEAUTY EDITOR 
TOWER MAGAZINES 


Inc. 


oo Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. N. Y. 


SHE REALLY) What Are You 


Doing Tonight? 
(Continued from page 65) 


carded two or three swains. But Leon 
is so fascinating—I don’t know! 

Mary Pickford suggested everybody 
dance the old-fashioned hop waltz— 
and was that fun! 

Finally there was a dancing contest 
in connection with the waltz, and con- 
testants were cut out until at last only 
Norma Shearer and Leslie Howard, 
Mary Pickford and C. K. Steele, were 
left on the floor, and by and by they 
changed partners. Mary and Leslie 
were accorded winning honors, and 
Mary made a funny little speech, ex- 
plaining that, after all, she felt that 
she deserved the prize, and Leslie 
Howard spoke also, saying he “thanked 
Mr. Lasky for giving him a place in 
the cabaret.” ‘“‘And I want to assure 
you,” he said, “that Mary and I as 
dancers are entirely self taught.” 

Charlie Farrell kissed Virginia, his 
wife, when she went over and sat her- 
self down on his knee. 

“You see we are still sweethearts,” 
he smiled. 

Then Mary pretended to confide 
that she and Charlie really had a ro- 
mance. 

“But with 
Charlie put in. 

“And I suppose I shall be shot,” 
kidded Mary, “but I’ll drag myself to 
a phone, and give you an exclusive 
story on it!” she said to me. 

“There’s| my  husband’s_ wife,” 
laughed Mary, indicating Leslie How- 
ard’s wife. Leslie played her husband 
in “Secrets,” you know. 

Big Boy Williams brought Mona 
Maris, and seemed devoted to her. 

Gary’s father and mother aided him 
in receiving, which made the affair all 
the more delightful. 


Virginia’s consent,” 


“T REALLY believe,” said Joe Caw- 
thorne, “that all those gocd wishes 
I got on New Year’s eve have taken.” 

Again we were gathered at the home 
of the Cawthornes in Beverly Hills, 
just as we had been on New Year’s 
eve, and almost the same crowd too. 

John and Lionel Barrymore and 
their wives were there, Dolores Cos- 
tello, John’s wife, having become a 
queenly sort of matron, happiness hav- 
ing been very good for her, just as it 
is for everybody. 

John was in one of his very rarely 
talkative moods, and he is a wonderful 
raconteur. He was talking about his 
old newspaper days. 

“We were all poor in those days,” 
he said. “There was one reporter, 
since famous, who had a gold, remov- 
able tooth. When we met him with- 
out his tooth, we knew he was hard up, 
because he had pawned it. But when 
he was. wearing it, we knew he’d buy 
us all a drink. We reporters used to 
take turns going around and pawning 
that tooth.” 

George Arliss was attending his first 
Hollywood party! And he apparently 
was enjoying himself hugely. I’ve 
never seen him look so well, his trip to 
England having agreed with him 
greatly. And then he really does walk 
to the studio from his home every 
morning—four miles! 

Somebody dropped a tray as supper 
was being served. 

(Please turn to page 120) 
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GLORIA STUART 
POPULAR STA@ 


Norasoul |. 
will know just what you ~ 
have done to make your 
hair so lovely! Certainly “isle 

nobody would dream that a single shampooing could 
add such beauty—such delightful lustre —such exqui- 
site soft tones! 


A secret indeed—a beauty specialist’s secret! But you 
may share it! Just ove Golden Glint Shampoo* will 
show you the way! 25c at your dealers’, or send for 
free sample. 


*(Note: Do notconfuse this with other shampoos that 
merely cleanse. Golden Glint Shampoo, in addition to 
cleansing, gives your hair a “‘tiny-tint’’—a wee little 
bit—not much—hardly perceptible. But how it does 
bring out the true beauty of your own individual shade 
of hair!) 


FREE 
J. W. KOBI CO., 644 Rainier Ave., Dept. D 
Seattle, Wash. «4% Please send a free sample. 


Name 
Address 
City State 
Color of my hair: 


T’S wonderful what a difference it makes 
in the way you feel and look when you 
keep internally clean. Thousands of women 
thank Dr. Edwards for his little Olive Tab- 
lets... a wonderful substitute for calomel 
and so much safer. Try them and see if you 
don’t see the difference in fresh, smooth 
cheeks and lovely skin. 


‘The Internal Cosmetic” 


Used for over 20 years by women who want 
relief for blemishes and pimples caused by 
sluggish liver or constipation. See and feel 
how this tested vegetable compound helps 
you to rid yourself of that tired, dull, life- 
less feeling. Try this! For two weeks take 
one each evening. Ask for them at any drug 
store, know them by their olive color. Dr. 


Edwards Olive Tablets .. . 15¢, 30¢, 60#. 
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SAVE YOUR 


Cleans and scours grease-incrusted pots and 
pans with very little effort. Knob handle 
provides firm grip and keeps your hands 
away from charred material which so easily 
becomes ground into the pores. Patented 
cushion feature prevents scratching. 

At 5c and 10c stores, grocery, hardware and 
department stores or direct for 10c. 
METAL SPONGE SALES CORP’N 
Lehigh Ave. and Mascher St., Phila., Pa. 
Made by the manufacturers of 


‘OTTSCHALK'S 


THE ORIGINAL-SANITARY 


METAL SPONGE 


SHE BUYS HER CLOTHES 
IN: PARIS 


BUT SHE SWEARS BY THIS 
50c FACE-POWDER 


Noruinc is too much trouble for her (nor too ex- 
pensive) where beauty is concerned. Yet she has 
found that Luxor is the finest powder she can buy. 
Its delicate silk-sifted texture gives an even per- 
fection to her skin. Its purity safeguards her com- 
plexion. She loves its delicate flower fragrance, 
La Richesse. (She buys it for her personal perfume, 
at $16 an ounce.) And among the perfect Luxor 
shades she found just the one to bring out her 
most radiant loveliness. Are you one of thousands 
who have discovered the greater beauty Luxor 
brings? You can get itat the nearest beauty counter. 


Luxor (anphexiow 


FIFTY CENTS THE BOX POWDER 


but we couldn’t make it better for $5 


CLIP THE COUPON 
LUXOR, Lrp., 1355 W. 31st St., Chicago, Ill. 
I'd like a generous trial package of Luxor Powder and Rouge. 
Enclosed is ten cents to help cover mailing costs. 
Check, Powder: Rose Rachel. Rachel. Flesh___ 
Rouge: Roseblush Medium____ Vivid___ 
Radiant, Sunglow_____ Pastel___ 


TM-4 


Name. 
Address. 
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What Are You Doing 
Tonighté2 


(Continued from page 119) 


“Please do that again,’ Arliss 
twinkled, “I didn’t see it that time!” 

“Thank heaven,’ was John’s re- 
mark, “the party is beginning!” 

It was rather a party of the aristo- 
crats. 

Frank Craven and his wife and 
Blythe Daly were among the guests, 
and there were Cecil Cunningham and 
her beautiful daughter, Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert Mundin, Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
mund Breese, Phillips Holmes, Laura 
Hope Crews, Jane Grey, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Gleason, and others. 

Bridge and dancing were the amuse- 
ments of the evening, and George Ar- 
liss was in his element, he and Mrs. 
Breese defeating Grace LaRue and 
Herbert Mundin. The Barrymores 
did not play, although I understand 
that Lionel is a shark once he gets 
started. 

Herbert Mundin and Joe Cawthorne 
did a little jig for us, and Grace La- 
Rue sang. 

We chatted with Dolores, who said 
that she had a house full of nurses at 
home. The children’s nurse had been 
ill with the flu, and she had a nurse 
for her, and had a new nurse for the 
children. 

Colleen Moore came in _ late, -but 
didn’t stay. She was on her way, she 
said, to two other parties. She wore a 
princess black velvet gown with puff 
sleeves at the shoulders. 

That wonderful woman and actress, 
Mrs. Leslie Carter, came very late 
with her husband and her daughter 
Mary. One needn’t inquire her age. 
She is still fascinating. 

Mrs. Cawthorne’s dress was lace over 
lilac silk, and most effective. 

A cosy, happy, informal evening of 
much charm. 


one of the novelties of the month. 

e went first to the home of Lilyan 
Tashman and Edmund Lowe, where 
hors d’oeuvre were served, and where 
we found a gay company assembled. 

Kay Francis was there, but said she 
was lonely for her husband, Kenneth 
McKenna, who is in a New York show. 
But he had sent her three telegrams 
that day, one to each place he knew 
she would be—at the beauty parlor, 
the dressmaker’s, and at a friend’s for 
tea—so she really couldn’t complain. 

Benita Hume was viewing her first 
Hollywood party, and said she found it 
a trifle bewildering, although she liked 
it. She told us how she had always 
heard about Yosemite, and so the 
first thing she did, when she arrived 
in Hollywood, was to go to Yosemite, 
before she even visited the studio. 

Miss Hume is just as lovely as she 
has been advertised to be. Billy 
Haines was her esecort. 

Zita Johann was there, and Arthur 
Hornblow, Genevieve and _ Vivian 
Tobin, who came together, unescorted, 
Myrna Loy, who came with Johnny 
Farrow, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Barthel- 
mess, Mr. and Mrs. Lionel Barrymore, 
and others. 

A big sight-seeing bus drew up at 
the door, and we all piled in to go over 
to Arthur Hornblow’s apartment for 
the soup course. It was onion soup and 


A PROGRESSIVE dinner party was 
W 


very delicious, and was served in 
Arthur’s whoopee room, for although 
he dwells in an apartment, our host 
had insisted that a whoopee room be 
equipped for him. A most cordial host 
he was, too. 

There was dancing, and Jose Crespo 
danced with Zita Johann and Myrna 
Loy, while Lionel Barrymore unbent 
good naturedly and danced with Lilyan 
Tashman, who said it was an honor, 
he so seldom danced. 

From there we went on to Kay~ 
Francis’ house, where the roast turkey 
and other things were served, and 
where there was more dancing, as well 
as games of bridge and backgammon. 

Kay plays splendid backgammon, 
but was much too busy that evening 
to play, but Zita Johann and Arthur 
Hornblow covered themselves with 
glory. 

Bill Haines gave an imitation of a 
radio announcer that convulsed us. 


F you don’t go to polo or down to 

Palm Springs over the week-end, 
you invariably, in Hollywood, go to 
Sunday afternoon tea. You may dress 
quite as you like. In slacks and 
sweater, if you chance to have been 
playing tennis, or to have been riding 
your bicycle. Bicycling is a new fad 
out here. Or you may wear an after- 
noon frock, or even a dinner dress 
if you are going on to dinner some- 
where. 

And these teas are delightful affairs. 
None more delightful, either, I’m sure. 
than the one given by Fredric March 
and his wife, Florence Eldridge. 

Their home is a picturesque Spanish 
house, up in a picturesque canyon of 
the Hollywood hills. Miss Eldridge was 
charming in rose pajamas. 

Miss Eldridge is piquant in extreme 
clothes of any sort. She is so daintily 
quaint, somehow, as to looks and per- 
sonality, that you expect her to wear 
hoop skirts, lace mitts and flounces, and 
when you see her in very modern 
clothes you are a little startled, but 
agreeably so. 

Tea was being served in the din- 
ing room, with Carmelita Geraghty 
pouring. 

The library and living room were 
crowded with guests, for the Marches 
are very popular. 

But I mustn’t forget to tell you that 
I saw—as a special favor on the part 
of the nurse—that wonderful baby the 
Marches have adopted. 

“Sh!” said the nurse, as I left my 
coat and hat in an upper room. “Don’t 
tell, but just come and take a look!” 

Quite without clothes that blessed 
infant lay kicking her toes in the 
sunshine, in her nursery, and the sweet 
nurse was bursting with pride. Some- 
body simply must see her! I was the 
lucky person. But I must look at her 
from the door. That baby is being 
brought up right. Nobody must enter 
the nursery. 

Miriam Jordan was almost the first 
person I met downstairs. She had ar- 
rived with Richard Gest, New York 
stock broker, who had flown from New 
York to see her during the holidays. 

Colleen Moore came in with her hus- 
band, Albert Scott. She was looking 
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Take your 
Waistline 
in hand? 


Bend it, twist it, sway with it 
following the exercise routines 
in “Reducing the Right Way,” 
and watch your waistline grow 
slim and firm and young. It 
will, that is, if you couple exer- 
cise wisely with the correct diets. 

The menus which are planned 
for you in this beautifying litile 
book let you eat enough, but 
never let you overeat, give you 
menus which keep up strength 
and keep off surplus weight. 

Don’t wait one minute longer 
than now to dash off an order, 
tuck in a stamp, and when the 
book arrives start to work on 
your waistline. It’s worth it. 


10¢ plus 3 cents postage. 
15¢ in Canada 


TOWER BOOKS 


Incorporated 


oo Fifth Ave... New York 


very pretty in a dark green cloth 
ensemble, with fur-trimmed coat and 
small green hat trimmed on the side 
with bird wings. 

Nancy Carroll was among the guests, 
a little worried, she said—but she 
didn’t look it—about the role she is to 
play in “A Kiss in the Mirror.” 

“Can you imagine me playing a 
poised, sophisticated woman like that,” 
she smiled, “—me, who has a face 
like a basket of eggs?” 

Bolton Mallory, Nancy’s husband, 
brought her, but Nancy is like a little 
girl, flitting from group to group, 
whereas Bolton is a rather quiet soul, 
who likes to get into a quiet corner and 
discuss politics. 

John Mack Brown and his wife, old 
acquaintances of mine, were telling me 
about their small child’s Christmas. It 
seems that the little girl, who believes 
in Santa Claus, heard somebody say 
there was a wasp’s nest in the chim- 
ney, and she was worried as to how 
Santa could get down, so she finally 
persuaded her father to have somebody 
clean the nest out. 

Mrs. Brown told us, too, about Gloria 
Swanson’s little girl, who thoughtfully 
left a little lunch for Santa. A maid 
came along and ate most of it, but left 
a note, signed Santa, saying that he 
had been very happy at little Gloria’s 
thoughtfulness. 

Adrienne Ames was there, and Kay 
Francis, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Mont- 
gomery, Mary Astor and her husband, 
Dr. Franklyn Thorpe, Ruth Chatter- 
ton and George Brent, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Archainbaud, Carmel Myers 
and Ralph Blum, and others. 

Jack Gilbert and his lovely young 
wife, Virginia Bruce, were chatting 
with Carey Wilson, scenario writer, 
who of course had brought Carmelita 
Geraghty, his fiance. We joined them 
and found that Jack and Virginia are 
planning a long stay in Europe, prob- 
ably next year. Both love it over there, 
and.as Virginia has a real interest in 
art, as well as a yen to live in remote 
places to study the natives, they are 
looking forward to a wonderful time. 

Virginia is a girl of so much char- 
acter and such fine ideals, and has 
given herself so thoroughly to making 
a home for Jack, forgetting all her 
own ambitions, that I have faith in 
their continued happiness’ together. 
And she is so utterly young and charm- 
ing and devoted to him that I think 
all the fineness in Jack has _ been 
aroused. 

The young foreign actress, Wera En- 
gels, said she had been a little home- 
sick, especially at Christmas. She had 
arrived alone at the tea. Though Ger- 
man, she speaks perfect English. We 
told her we were sure she would never 
be lonely here in Hollywood unless she 
wished! 

Fredric March, we all agreed, was 
an ideal host, just as his wife is an 
ideal hostess. Not that he says very 
much, but his eyes are always so 
friendly and kindly. 

It was such a pleasant occasion that 
everybody stayed until there wasn’t 
the least bit of excuse for remaining 
any longer. 


OLO hasn’t been one of the big in- 

terests in Maurice Chevalier’s life, 
but he became so interested in the 
game, over at Adrienne Ames’ party, 
that he decided he would go to all the 
games from now on. It was Neil Mc- 
Carthy, the polo player, who inspired 
him, after they had talked together a 
while. Chevalier may even take up the 
sport. 
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SPREADS like butter 
DRIES... .overnight 
WEARS... like leather 


Don’t pay big shoe bills! So-Lo mends the sole 
for Ic! Easy—any one can do it at home. Just 
spread on So-Lo with a knife. Guaranteed to 
wear better than ordinary leather, or money back. 
Waterproof. Comfortable. Non-skid. 
Also fixes auto tires, auto tops, 
rubber boots, hot water bottles, 
ete. 

Now only 20c. Keeps your fam- 
ily’s shoes _in perfect condition for 
a year. On sale in most Wool- 
worth stores, also at Kresge, Kress 
or any other 5 and 1!0c to $1.00 
store, or any Chain Drug Store. 


BUDGET YOUR MONEY WISELY 
Tower Budget Circular tells what percent of 
your income to spend for rent, food, clothes, 
savings, etc. Send three cents to Tower Maga- 


zines, Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Have You 
Seen the 


Chew 
HESS bottle? 


NOW ON ALL 
LOTION COUNTERS 


For 40 years Hess Witch 
Hazel Cream has been the 
favorite lotion in a million 
homes because it softens, 
soothes and heals chapped, 
rough or dry skin, as noth- 
ing else will. It contains no 
lotion gums, won't clog 
Pores, roll up or leave 
greasy, gummy film. Skin 
quickly absorbs it. Look 
for it with new Parisian 
Blue and Silver label and 
blue cap. At all Ten Cent, 
Dept. and Drug Stores. 


THE E. E. HESS CO. 
Dept. T, Brook, Ind. 


FREE Lotion Compact! 


Please send me Free purse-size com- I 
pact of Hess Witch Hazel Cream. 


Cee e rere eee eereccccccceres 


What Are You Doing Tonight 


Other sports were talked about a lot 
that evening, too. Erle Kenton and 
Stephen Ames, Adrienne’s husband, 
found that they are both very inter- 
ested in deer hunting, and decided then 
and there to take a trip together into 
the high Sierras if Kenton’s picture 
schedule permits it before Mr. Ames 


(Continued from page 121) 


must make a trip to New York. 

Miss Ames had given the party pri- 
marily to introduce her husband, and 
Hollywood seems to have taken him to 
its heart as much as it has his charm- 
ing wife. 

As for Ames himself, he was de- 
lighted with the house his wife has 


ae. 


© 
tee 


The Prince of Hollywood and “Queen,” 
as the Prince calls her, at a recent mas- 
querade party. The Prince, of course, being 
Doug. Jr., and the Queen, of course, Mary. 


chosen, especially with the living 
room, which is done in early Italian 
style. 

Our hostess was charming in black 
velvet pajamas, with embroidered 
sleeves. Mrs. John Lodge wore a 
simple and effective black semi-formal 
dinner gown. She wore a black and 
white hat to match. 

Miss Ames told us how she had 
decorated her house entirely by the 
use of blue-prints. All the curtains, 
rugs and furniture were finished in 
New York by the measurements, and 
shipped around by the canal to Holly- 
wood. 

_Adrienne has_ priceless museum 
pieces of jade and quartz in her lovely 
new house. 

Randolph Scott brought — Vivian 
Gaye, and other guests were Mr. and 
Mrs. Fredric March, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Lodge, Harry Cohn of Columbia 
and Mrs. Cohn, Mr. and Mrs. Erle C. 
Kenton, and others. 


R. AND MRS. EDMUND 
‘t BREESE entertained with a 
bridge party at their home, supper be- 
ing served, and the guests including 
Mr. and Mrs. John Barrymore, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Craven, Grace LaRue 
and Hale Hamilton, and others. 
Hostess wore white satin gown, 
princess, with pearl ornaments. 


EGINALD DENNY entertained 

with winter sports at his mountain 
cabin. Or rather, Mrs. Reginald did, 
Denny being away on a tour of the 
Canadian provinces. 

Herbert Mundin and his wife, Frank 
Lloyd, the director, and his wife, Phil- 
lips Holmes, Maureen O’Sullivan and 
others were among the many guests 
present. 

The party was a week-end affair, and 
the women guests occupied the bed- 
rooms in the house, while the men slept 
in a huge bunk guest house on the 
grounds. Snowballing and sleighing 
out-of-doors, and bridge and dancing 
indoors, were among the pleasures en- 
joyed. Denny has a fine archery equip- 
ment on the grounds, and Maureen 
O’Sullivan proved herself a splendid 
marksman. 


lie Horror Club is the newest 
Hollywood club to be formed. Its 
members are all male, and include 
those players who have appeared in 
horror pictures. Among the member- 
ship are Boris Karloff and Bela Lugosi. 
Smokers are held, and prizes given for 
the most hair-raising ghost story. Jack 
Oakie said he should belong, because 
he always gave a very horrible per- 
formance. 


OSCOE ATES and his wife, as- 

sisted by daughter Dorothy, gave 

a house-warming at their new Holly- 
wood home. 

Included among the guests were Bert 
Wheeler and Patricia Parker, who are 
seen together all the time, Tom Brown, 
and many others. 


(Os THE BUS” is the name of a 
new dice game popular in Holly- 
wood. Preston Foster and his wife 
gave a party to play the game recently. 
Peggy Shannon won. 
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for every style of 
hairdressing — in 
all shades includ- 
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y the way, you know 
friends sometimes offer me 
Chesterfields, and about the 
only thing they say is, “I be- 


lieve you'll enjoy them!” 


Wherever you buy 
Chesterfields, you get 
them just as fresh as 
if you came by our 
factory door 
lg 


2 the Cigarette thats Milder 
the Cigarette that lastes Better 
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